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CENSUS OF iflni. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES REPORT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

PRELIMINARY (CENSUS PROCEDURE). 


D«Ut *1 I tie 


The fifth general census of the Province was taken on the night of the 
i si March 1901. ten years and three days after the 
preceding one, The dale selected was five day* before 
the full tnoon. so ihat there should be enough light for the enumerator* in 
complete their rounds. In several districts of the Central Provinces, Imwcser 
there was no moon, and a heavy fall of rain. This is the third occasion on 
which a special officer has been deputed a* Census Superintendent, the census 
of 1891 being conducted by Mr. Robertson, and that of 1881 by Mr. Drysdale 
In < 8/4 and 1866 the proceedings were directly controlled by the Secretariat 

2 The Superintendent's appointment was created eleven months before 
the census, in April 1900, at a time when the famine 
n» •tcocjr •mpk>«d. }f )a j y eaf wa9 ^ height It was consequently 

essential to avoid, as far as possible, the imposition of extra labour on district 
officers, whose time was already more than sufficiently occupied with the con¬ 
trol of relief measures. The Settlement Commissioner, on being approached on 
the subject, agreed to make the services of the Laud Record Staff available for 
census work in all districts, except five tahsils of the Chhattisgarh Division 
where settlement was in progress. The effect of this decision was to greatly 
diminish the burden of the preliminary preparations. In 1891. the services 0! 
Patwaris and Revenue Inspectors could be utilised only to a small extent, and 
the agency generally employed was the Police. In consequence of this, tin 
whole area of districts had to be sub-divided de novo info census circles to corre¬ 
spond with the boundaries of those of out-posts and station-houses, winch were 
the units of census charges. The su p erv i sors appointed did nor know ihc areas 
over which their duties extended, and had to be taught them, and to be supplied 
with maps. On this occasion, as the work was to be done bv the I .and Record 
Staff, the Patwari’s circle was naturally selected as the basis of local sub-division 
and the Palwari was appointed supervisor. 


SaW'tiurtvl ut 


Thutc were, as in 1891, three grades of census officers—the charge 
supentuendent. the supervisor, and the enumerator, and 
the local arras under their jurisdiction were called tin- 
chargc, circle, and block. The block is the unit of census organisation, iis size 
being determined hy the number of houses and their distance apart, which tin* 
man can conveniently visit, for the purpose of conducting the final enumeration, 
between the hours of 7 and 12 on the census night The circle consists of as 
many blocks, and the charge ol as many circles, as can b** eunvrnirntly controlled 
by one supervising officer. In ihc Central Provinces ilia average size of a block 
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Tvas » 3 a houses, or 160 persons. There were altogether 74.943 blocks in the 
Provinces. I he census circles, as already stated, were as a rule except in towns 
coincident with those of Paiwari-*- \\ here there was a large village of 2,000 or 
ttJorr' inhabitants, it was sometimes made a separate circle with an additional 
supervisor, usually a schoolmaster. There were altogether 6,833 circles in the 
Provinrcs, the average number of blocks to a circle being 11 and of persons 
1,740. Like the circles, the census charges were adopted ready-made from the 
sub-divisions of Revenue Inspector’s circles already in existence for the purposes 
of famine relief. The famine circle officers were made census charge superin* 
tendents, and thus the preparations commenced with nearly the whole of the 
superior staff already appointed and on the spot, tn towns the arrangements 
were under the control ol municipal committees, and in those which were 
the head-quarters of districts or tahsiLs. the services of clerical and other 
offii.ials were utilised fur census work. There were altogethej^ 15 charges in 
the Provinces, the average number of circles to a charge Sig 8 and of 
persons 14.568. 


4. The successive stages of preparation may be summarised as follows, 
rnc First| ,he ^vision of the circle into a suitable number of 

blocks of the size stated above, and the writing up of the 
circle list, which contained a list of the blocks, the number of houses in each, and 
the names and occupations of persona selected tn act as enumerators; this part of 
the work was usually completed some time in July. Secondly, the appointment 
of enumerators and the writing up of the block list, in which all the houses in 
each block were entered and numbered in serial order, the description of each 
h ntsc and tbit name of the head member of tile household being shown in the 
list: tliis was done during the rains, during which the block lists were also to 
be cheeked as far as possible. Next, the painting on to each house of the num¬ 
ber given to u in the block list, which was supposed to be done immediately after 
the rains, but in some (listnets was nm completed until December; and"lastly, 
the preparation of the preliminary record of the census. This was almost every¬ 
where written up at first on blank paper and after being inspected was copied 
into the books. Tin* rough copies were prepared by about thr end of January, 
aiul during February were thoroughly checked by officers of all depart mcnis. 
*s a rule the irreparatious proceeded punctually and smoothly, and without 
causing any considerable extra trouble to Deputy Commissioners, up to the 
jhfrtod of the preliminary enumeration ; and this result is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that, for the first time on this occasion, the conduct of the enumeration was 
entrusted to Pat wan 9 ami Revenue Inspectors as an integral part of their work 
and the fa«*t -hat they should have been able to cope successfully at the same 
time with the local administration of famine relief and the preparations for the 
Census, «uperintjnvsed on thrir ordinary duties, and so far as I am aware without 
detriment to these latte.-, cannot but be regarded as a valuable testimony to the 
lugh degree .if efficiency attained by this Department l must nor omit’to plan- 
on record tile care and trouble taken by Mr Gardiner, the officer m charge of 
Mm Nagpur jail Press in the supervision of the priming ,mr| despatch of forms. 

t census Work, undertaken locally for the first time on this occasion was no 
iltt*n«dcrahfe addition .0 0* ordinary duties of the press, and it was punctually 
And sue. cwfully earned out During the two months before the census ail 

* * ,,,<kn,s w * m M a rule complied with on the day after receipt, and a great 
burden cl anxiety was thus removed. 
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5. it spili? of the pre-occupations of famine work many Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and Assistant and Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
took a keen person*! interest in tin preparations for the 
census and the inspection of the books. Thus Mr. Mayes in Bilaspur expended 
four days of his own time in holding Conferences for the instruction of the 
census staff. Mr. Stondon in Betid also himself held conferences and issued 
some supplementary instructions, which were partially adopted and recommended 
for genera} use. Mr. Maw in Dnmuh personally checked the books of most 
charges, and the other garcttml officers of Dainoh District, Mr. Higgins, Hr. Quinn 
and Mr. Gisborne-Smith, were also good enough to participate in tin work. 
Mr. Robertson in Jubbulpore, Captain Macnabb in Raipur, and Mr Moss King in 
Saugor wore other Deputy Commissioners who did a considerable amount of 
personal supervision Of Assistant Commissioners, Mr Nelson in Manilla was 
keenly interested in the work, and Mr. Bell and Mr. Blcnnerhasscit in Jubbulpore, 
Mr. Batchelor in Nagpur and Mr. Khan in Chanda should also be mentioned ; 
and among Extra-Assistant Commissioners especially Mr. Kutubuddin in 
Iloshanga&ad and Mr. Rose in Seoni, and also Mr. Sunderlal in Saugor, 
Mr. Rangaya in Datttob, Mr. Ratnaparkbe in Nansinghpur, Mr Mira La) in 
Balaghat and Raipur, Mr Baikunaih Pujari m Sambalpur, and Mr. Ranadc 
in Bhandara. The Sconi district report, written by Mr. Bose, contains some 
interesting malarial. In Darnob the census led to the arrest ot a notorious dacoit. 
He had been wanted by the Police for some time and a reward offered for his 
apprehension5 on the night ol the census he happened to be passing through a 
village, where he was seen and duly enumerated; his answers to the questions 
awakened the suspicion of the female kotwal of the village, and next morning he 
was taken into custody and made over to the Police. In Daittoh also the zeal 
of the census staff was again evidenced by the enumeration of the god Mahadco 
as a householder in the village temple, and his occupation as subsistence on 
contributions from the tenants; but the similar case which occurred in 1891 of 
the Queen-Em press being entered as the proprietor of the Sconi cattle-pound 
was not repeated ; nor was my ingenuity taxed to prescribe a course of actiun 
for 1 hi- enumerator in the event of a deaf and dumb traveller arriving aithe 
village serai at 1 a o’clock on the census nigltL 


6. Under the directions of the Census Commissioner the preliminary totals 
had to be reported within six days of the census. The 
Tke preliminary to.*].** Central Provinces 1 vws.it is believed, lhe only province 

from which all the returns were actually received in Calcutta on the 71 ft March: 
and considering the large areas over which the operations extended, and the 
difficulties of communication, this result is distinctly creditable to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners ami local census officers. The extent to which the final figures 
of population arrivrxl ai in the census office differ from those at first reported 
is shown in the annexed statement. There is a large difference in three 
areas—the M.vndla Tahsil of Mandla, the Chanda Tahsil Zamindaris, and 
Kalahandi. In Mandla it is reported that the mistake was due to the care¬ 
lessness of the Extra-Assistant Commissioner in charge at head-quarters, 
who wrote down one return as 2.000 instead of 20,000. In Chanda and Kala¬ 
handi the difference is dur to the totals of the preliminary enumeration having 


1 All *b* ittiiitL' Cor tW N.W Cron ecu tle»[>uefcni fct Uu Jlh. boi onu wlrgiaa «*» 

III I the Sll>. 
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to be reparted in the first instance as those of the census ilse'f could not be 
collected in time Die. final figures should, of course, be larger than those taken 
six weeks earlier, by the excess of birihs ovur deaths during the interval, and also 
by the inclusion of 'ravdlcrs, some of whom would be omitted at the first 
enumeration. The increase was considerably greater than was anticipated, but 
from one point of view it is satisfactory as testifying to the completeness of the 
census. In Saiubalpur also Mr. Slocrvck informed me that he had had the 
returns of the preliminary enumeration compiled, and that those of the census 
exceeded the u by 15,000, A list showing the date and hour on which the 
telegrams announcing the results were received bv me is annexed to this chapter. 
The effort* made by the Feudatory Stales to submit thuir returns in time arc 
particularly creditable, and conspicuous among them is Mr. Gayer's achievement 
n b as tar I he final figures of this Stale only differed from those first reported 
by 4 . 1 , tuwl 'be State has an area of 15,062 sijuare miles and is without railways 
or telegraph lines The telegram announcing the results was despatched from 
J iipur MaagapcOatn, about 40 miles from Jagadnlpur, on the early morning of 
the 7th March. In Chanda and some other districts there was a fall of over 
three incites of rain on the census uight, and this is probably the reason why final 
'otals could not be received from the Zamituiaris. As an instance of the trouble 
•vliirh the efforts to report the results in time entailed on some officers, 1 think it 
.rill be permissible to subjoin the following, extracts from a report made by Mr. 
<*. A Khan, Assistant ( omtuissinner, Chanda, to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Coxon i— 

I was in charge of the Brnhnupuri Tahsil. Bralininpuri, the head-quarters 
’ town, is over seventy miles from Chanda by road. On the night of the 
ist March it wa> raining Itcavilv. Written agreements had been taken 
’ ,rf >m the enumerators that immediately after the census was finished, limy 

• would proceed during the night to the supervisor's village with ihcir 
‘books, in order dial the circle summaries might be made up by the 

morning id the and. But most of the enumerators were Banias, aud it 
was feared that, being of a la/y and sedentary disposition, they would 
‘ prefer to go t.» bed instead of repairing to the supervisor's head-quarters. 
However, it was found that they all acted up to their agreements, though 
many of the nalas were in flood and Dhimars had to be called up to ferry 
them across. Consequently the charge summaries of my lahsil were all posted 
‘ .m the and. On the morning ol the .yd, however, the Nagbhir Charge Superin¬ 
tendent arrived in ih'.ihntapuri, and I found out that with culpable negligence 

• he had sent his charge summary registered This meant that it would be left 
in the brahtn&puri post office on the 3rd, which was Sunday, and would not 
arrive in f. hatula tiil iht 6 th or 7th. The only thing to do was to get the letter 
out of the post office and despatch it by a messenger. On going to the |*>st 
tiifice, I toun I that it w.vs shut up and the postmaster had gone home to 3 

' village abont two miles off. I rode out to his village and brought him back 
' with me. He gave me the summary, and it being then the afternoon, 1 rode 

• with it myself to Falodlu. about twenty-two miles, and from there sent it on by 
a Police Constable w:tli a note to the Thancdar of Mul, to forward it on, so that 

‘ it would be received in Chamla by midibty on the 4th. I then went back to 
Prahtnapuri ,-.nd arrived there at 11 at night.' 

This account dimly recalls the carrying of the good news from Ghent to Aix 
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7 As tcvomniwitJcd by Mr. Robertson, in his report. I hr abstraction and 
Tlw r top»i«wno« •siewVvv tabula'ion of iho census figures was on ihrs occasion 

done in local offices rovtead of in one central offirc at 
Nagpur. Four offices were established, and the books ol districts and states 
•vert divided between them according to the languages in which the record was 
made. There were two offices (or Hindi, otic at Jubbulpore ami one at Raipur, 
one for Marathi at Nagpur, and one for Oriya at Sambalpur. All the books of the 
Jubbulpore and NerbuiUta Divisions and Mokrai Stale wttre sent to JuhbuJpore . 
those of the four Marathi district*) ul Wardha, Nagpur, Bhaudara. and Chanda 
to Nagpur; those of Balaghat, Raipur, and ttilaspur and the seven Hindi-speaking 
Feudalury States to Raipur. and of Sambalpur and the seven Oriya States to 
Sambalpur. Roughly, the Jubbulpore and Raipur offices had each about (<»ur 
millions of population to deal with, and the Nagpur and Sambalpur offices about 
two millions. 


TV* ,llp »,*rtr.. 


8. The abstraction and Ubulatiun of the to turns was done on what is called 
the slip system. This was devised by a German scientist, 
Professor von Mayr, some thirty years ago, and is now 
used in several Continental countries, but was introduced into India, with some 
improvements by Mr Risky, for the first, time at this census. I: consists in writ¬ 
ing alt :he particulars for each person enumerated on a little oblong slip of paper; 
these slips are then made up into bundles and sorted for one tabic after another, 
according to the particulars recorded in the census. Three of these, religion 
sex, and civil condition, were, as devised by the Census Commissioner, shown by 
the shape and colour of the slips themselves. Colour was used to indicate reli¬ 
gion In the Central Provinces slips uf five colours were employed—brown for 
Hindus, half-bleached Inr Auimists, magenta for Mahomedans, yellow for Jaitra 
and other minor religions, and pink for Christians and any other terms, such as 
Agnostic, which might be entered by Europeans and Eurasians Sex was shown 
by cutting off the right-hand top corner of lltr slip , civil condition by a complete 
slip for married persons, one with the two lower corners cut off for unmarried, and 
one with a triangular piece cut out from tlte lower etui for widowed ; those for 
females being distinguished in each case by cutting off the top right-hand comer. 
There were thus five* colours and six shapes, m in all thirty different kinds of 
slips. Specimens are shown on the diagram annexed. The slips for the Centra! 
Provinces were prepared in tlie Nagpur Jail, being lirat cut in Complete oblongs 
by 4 press gufllutitu-, and then to ihc other shapes required by packing them in 
bundles of five hundred under a pattern plate and lopping off the edges with a 
sharp chisel. It is believed that the Nagpur Central Jail and the Ycrrowda Jail, 
PiKina. were the only two whiah managed to produce slips in the shapes originally 
recommended by the Census Commissioner. 


9 Three particulars as described above being show by shape and colour, 
VUlTl ... [ir „ n1 *hu others were copied from the books on to the slips 

in pencil; sect, age, caste, birth-place, language and 
occupation were entered on the main slips, of Vfwh one was written up for ea«-b 
person enumerated Each slip-writer sal on the ground, with a set of pigeon- 
holes containing thirty compartments in front of him: in these were placed a 
number «f slips «if each shape and colour. Taking an enumeration book, he then 
proceeded to select a slip of the proper kind according to the religion, sex and 
civil condition of each person entered, and to write on it 'he other particulars. 


C 
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required. For tabulation the slips of a whole tahsil were taken at the same lime, 
ami distributed by census circles among a gang of sorters Each sorter had a set 
of pigeon-holes containing thirty compartments, into which he sorted the slips for 
each table in a prescribed order, first by religion and sent then by birth-place and 
language; then by caste, then by age and civil condition, and lastly by occupation. 
Alter the first sorting hy religion and sect had been done and each sorter had the 
slips of each religion and sect made up into bundles, these were redistributed 
among the gang so as to bring all slips of each religion and sect to one or more 
sorters. In this way the slips were sorted (or the birth-place, language and caste 
tables in order that the castes belonging to each religion and sect might be known, 
which was effected by the sorter simply writing the name of the religion or seel to 
which his slips belonged at the top of the tabulation register, on which he recorded 
the results of his sort ing Tor the subsequent tables. After the caste table, when the 
slips were in bundles by caste, these were again redistributed so as to bring all the 
slips of certain selected castes to one or more sorters. The slips were then further 
sorted for the last two tables, age am! coil condition and occupation, and the sorters 
who had the slips of the prescribed castes, wrote their names at the lop of their 
tabulation registers, which thus gave these tables in certain cases by caste. The 
two processes of redistribution by religion and sect and by caste may be illus¬ 
trated by supposing that a large number of incomplete packs of playing-cards 
were mixed together, and it was desired to separate them first into separate packs 
and then into suits, several persons being engaged on the work. A bundle of 
mixed cards would be given to each person and he would son out the cards be¬ 
longing u> each different pack by the devices on the backs. He would then 
count the number of cards belonging to each pack and enter the totals in a regis¬ 
ter as follows:—Pack No. » (green) 5, Pack No. 2 (yellow) 39; Pack No. 3 
(blue) 15, and soon. All the registers would then be collected and tic entries 
of the green pack found in those- belonging to each person or sorter abstracted 
on to a separate slip and added up. The number of cards belonging to each pack 
would thus be ascertained, and this would correspond to the tabulation and com¬ 
pilation of niK census tabic. Suppose, further, that it was desired to ascertain 
the number of cards of each suit both altogether and in each pack separately. 
Taking the register.-, containing the entries, some one would collect from each 
of the sorters all the green cards which he had and give them ro one sorter, and 
similarly for the other packs. Each sorter would then sort his cards into the four 
suits, count the number of cards in each suit, and enter in another register 
Green pack—spades to, diamonds 9, clubs 7, heart3 8. When this process had 
been completed and the registers again collected, the entries for each suit would 
be abstracted on to a separate sheet and added up, and the necessary information 
would be obtained. If it be supposed that the different kinds of packs represent one 
of ihc particulars recorded at the census, such as religion, and the suits another 
such as caste, the process described is exactly analogous to that of census tabula¬ 
tion and compilation under the slip system, only that one or two hundred thousand 
slips arc dealt with at a time, and that, except in the age and civil condition tabic, the 
entries to be distinguished in each process of sorting are usually very numerous, 
to. The slip system has several advantages as compared with the old 
system of abstraction by ticks on to sheets divided into 
.p.*_ <lf “ compartments. According to this every table had 
to be abstracted separately, and t lie abstraction sheets 
must in some cases have been very complicated. In the age, sex, and civil 
condition sheet, 10G compartments would be required, being the product of two 
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vrxes. three civil conditions, and seventeen age periods and it must have been 
extremely difficult lo get the abstraction done correctly. Each abstractor would 
have to have one of these for each separate religion, and in the case of every 
entry he would have first to take the proper religion sheet and then to select out 
of a hundred and six compartments in the sheet the one corresponding to the 
age, sex, and civil condition of the person to be abstracted. Under the slip 
system the slips are sorted by sex for the first table, religion, and the bundles of 
male and female slips arc kept separate in all subsequent tables. For age and 
civil condition each bundle is first sorted by shape into the three civil conditions, 
and subsequently each of these into the seventeen age periods. Another 
disadvantage of the tick system is that only one book could be abstracted at a 
time, and in such tables as caste and occupation, wheru a large number of 
different entries would be contained in a single block, the subsequent process o( 
tabulation or adding up the separate entries on each sheet was extremely 
complicated. Under the slip system, when the abstraction is finished, no more 
notice need be taken of single blocks and all the entries of one caste and one 
occupation container! in several thousand slips could be counted and tabulated 
together, The advantages of the system are, it will be seen, contingent on 
dealing with large quantities of slips at the same time. It saves the process of 
copying out and adding up enormous numbers of small totals, which is necessary 
when, as under the tick system, ever)* tabic is prepared separately for each block. 

11. The only other scheme of census tabulation which is a serious rival of 
the slip system is that of the electric tabulating machines 
t«wwfI5pM4to^** toc, " L invented by Mr. W Hollerith. The method pursued is 

to take for each person a card marked out into various 
compartments, in which holes, numbers or abbreviations corresponding to the 
enumeration particulars recorded arc marked by means of a key-board punch, 
presumably a machine something of the same nature as a type-writer, only that 
it makes holes instead of writing letters. The punched cards are then passed 
one by one through an electric tabulating machine which records thr numbers of 
each group in the tables according to the holes in the cards. The population of 
Cuba, about a million and a half persons, was tabulated in 5 months and 3 days 
in this maimer, the total cost of the census being equivalent to eleven and b 
quarter lakhs of rupees. The population ol Austria, consisting of 24 millions, 
took two years to tabulate by thq same process. In Austria twelve tabulating 
machines and 220 key-hoard punches were used, the cost of one machine being, 
ii is thought, about £400. It is dear that electric machines cannot be com¬ 
pared with the slip system as far as India is concerned. In the Centra! Provinces, 
working on the same scale bs Austria, 6 machines would be required to tabulate 
the population of 12 millions in two years, and their initial coat would be- Rs. 36.000. 
By the time the key-board punches and cards had been obtained the expenditure 
would probably amount to half the total cost of the census on machinery alone. 

12 The Deputy Superintendents of Ceflsus were as follows—Alral 
Ahmed, Clerk of Court, Khandwa, For the Jobbulpon* 
n.pi. r SojaiiMMuf- n ft Ct .. Gnnpat Gin, Head Clerk, fJilnspur, for the Raipur 

office, Raghunnth PMluul, Excise Inspector, for Sam¬ 
ba! pur, and taxman Rajaiam. Naib-Tahsildar, for Nagpur. /Ml the Dcputv 
Superintendents of Cenruis worked as hard us they could, and performed their 
duties satisfactorily. Tlie best was Raghunath Par8had, whose Lillies wete pre¬ 
pared atfemee with great rapidity and accuracy. 
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STATEMENT !.—Shaving the difference between (At Provisional and Final Tata!:. 
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STATEMENT U.—SAavinc the date and hour on winch Telegrams announcing the 
Provisional Totals from Districts and State: were received 
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Diagram comparing the Areas of Districts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 

13. The population of tht> Provinces is now 11,873,029. showing a 
decrease of 8 3 per cent on 1891. British Districts 
contain 9.876.646 persons, or 83 per cent, of the papula* 
lion, and Feudatory States 1.996,383 ur 17 per cent. In 1881 the popula¬ 
tion of the Province was 11,548,511. The area of the Provinces is now 
*i 5 $H square miles. Since 1891 it has changed by 42 square miles, 
due to corrections in survey. British Districts contain 75 per cent, of the 
area of the Provinces and Feudatory States 25 per cent. In 1891 the 
Central Provinces contained 7 per cent, of the area and 4*5 per rent, of the 
population of India. Including Berar and th» North-West Frontier IVovince 
the Central Provinces is sixth of the Provinces in India both in area and 
population. It is larger both in area and population than Berar, Assam and the 
North-West Frontier Province, larger in area than the United Provinces, 
and larger in population than Burma. The annexed statement shows the area 
and population of the ten Provinces according to the figures published in the 
Census Tables:— 


Prone « 

Are*. 

PopnUtiea 

Burau _ 
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14 The following statement shows the population and area of the four 
AJtmalKnUttt«t,^vtr.oa. divisions and their proportion to the total ol British 

Districts: — 
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Barms 


The average area of a revenue division in the Central Provinces, excluding 

Feudatory Stales, is 21,654 square miles, 
and the average population 2.469.162 
persons. The average areas and popula¬ 
tions of divisions in some other Provinces 
are given in the marginal statement. A 
division in the Central Provinces is there¬ 
fore generally larger in area but smaller 
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4«4 
*.304-985 


•»343 

3»-74«J 

16.798 

ai.c66 


ut population than in other Provinces. The Chhattisgarh Division is the largest 
both in respect of area and population, and the Nerbudda Division the smallest. 


OiMtkt 


Ar« m 
mitts- 


Ouirmt 


I'opuU* 

(ion. 


•». Kitjwi 

*. Ckudn 


The largest district in the Provinces in point of area ts Raipur, 11,724 square 

miles and the smallest Narsinghpur. 
t,9i6 square miles. The marginal 
statement * shows districts arranged in 
point of area. Raipur lias also the 
largest population in the Provinces with 
’ ;<?6ji 1.440,556 persons, Bilaspur is second 
" with 1,012.972 persons, Sambalpur third 

" with 829,698 persons, and Nagpur fourth 
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.0 C»Sk 1 $$ with 751.844 persons. The smallest 

*'• Wa.iiu 385101 district in population is Damoh with 

^ I" aHfOBI U» ' t f 

38^ 13. Nim-»r _ 317035 285,126 persons, next to this Betttl with 

3 «* 14- BaUghal 336 ,$*' -°! Q Z 1 v- • 1 

15 Mi.i'dja 317,30 285,162 persons, next Narsinghpur, 

lb Martiagljrtil.* (I.IOTI , . at 11 

17 Cowl **3303 213,951 persons, and then Mandla. 

18 Dunob *8(3:0 ° ° , 

317,25a persons. The marginal state¬ 


ment t shews districts arranged in point of population The average area of a 
district in the Central Provinces is 4,812 square miles and the average popula¬ 
tion 548,703 persons. Averages of 
area and population for some other 
Provinces arc given in the marginal 
statement. The average land revenue 
demand per district in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces is Rs. 4.79,524 and per head of 
population about 14 annas. The 15 
Feudatory States occupy an area of 
29.435 square miles and have a popu¬ 
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lation of 1,996,383 persons, being about a quarter of the area and a sixth of the 
population of the Provinces. The largest is Bastar with an area of 13,062 
square miles, and the smallest Sakti, 138 square miles. The largest State in 
point of population is Kalahandi. 350.529 persons, and the smallest Makrai, 
*3.035 persons. The average area of a Feudatory State is 1,962 square miles, 
and the average population 133,092 persons. There are 51 tahsils in British 
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Districts, or rather less than 3 to a 
district. The average area of a lahsil 
is 1.698 square miles, and the average 
population 193,660 persons. The size 
of tahsils varies greatly between the 
west and cast of the Provinces, as 
shuwn by the averages for each division 
in the marginal statement. The figures for the Jubbulpore, Nerbudda, and 
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Diagram comparing the Population of Districts. 

The htchured spaces represent the urban Population in each District , 
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Nagpur Divisions do not differ very materially, but the average taltsil in Chhattis- 
garh lias more ihan double the population, and nearly twice the area of that 
of any other division. The largest tahsil in the Province* in point of area is 
Raipur, 5,802 square miles, and the smallest Seom-Malwa. 490 square miles. 
The largest in point of population is also Raipur Tahsil, 564,102 person*, and 
the smallest Sironcha, 51,148 persons. 


The density of population per square mile for the Central Provinces is 
102 persons, being 114 persons for British Districts and 68 persons for 
Feudatory States. In 1891 it was 125 for British Districts, and there is thus a 
reduction of ti persons. , 


15. The natural divisions of Lbe Province liave been fully described in the 
last Census Report, and also in the two famine reports. 
H*un*) Dl ' ,i “ m “ Nothing more than a list of them need tbtyeforc be 
given. This "13 as follows t — 


Arr* ... m. 

PopuUiin* _ 4i$,04S 


I .—The Vindhyan Plateau. —Saugor, Damoh and 
the Murwara Tahsil of Jubbulpore.—The drainage of this 
area is north to the Ganges and Jumna. 


Am n>. II .—The Nerhudda Valley .—The rest of Jubbulpore, 

fopaUtion 1 .393.063 Narsinghput. Hoshangabad and Makrai, 


111 .— Nimar .—The northern pan of Nimar is in the Nerbudda Valley, and 
the Burhanpur Tahsil in the valley of the Tapti, being 
IT?™ ‘ m " separated by the western extremity of the Salpura Range- 
But Lite country i9 broken by 9mall lulls and forests and 
is more sparsely cultivated than the rest of the Nerbudda Valley, and the district 
is usually therefore taken .is a division li> it sell. 


IV .—The Satf<urci Districts.— Mandla, Seoni, Betul, Chhindwara, and the 
Baihar Tahsil of Balaghat.—These are situated on the 
A,e * id >6i».m. p| atcau 0 f the Satpura Range which occupies the Cen- 

tral pan of the Provinces. 


V .—The Afar at ha 

Area ... t». 6 Gg • m. 

I’ufniiat on u AO 51 . 1 53 


Districts , or those ol the Nagpur Plain lying in the 
valleys of the Wardha and Waingattga.—Wardha, Nag¬ 
pur, Bhandara. Chanda, and the Balaghat Tahsti of 
Balaghat. 


Am 37.44ft «■ m 

1 ‘cpttIktUM ••• 3.3326*7 


VI .—The Chhattisgark Plain. —Raipur. Bilaspur, 
and the seven Chhatttsgarh Feudatory States compris¬ 
ing the upper basin of the Mahanadt. 


Art* «\8*s « m 

ftpuUlion 3,033,937 


N il.—Sambalpur ,uid the seven Oriya Feudatories 
m the middle basin of the Mabanadi. 


l6. The above seven divisions can be reduced to five by including Nimar 
Rnmbi on N*t»mi r».v either ill the. Nerbudda Valley or Satpura Division, and 

combining the Oriya country and Chhatttsgarh, But 
whether five or seven are taken they do not s**rvc very well to distinguish the 
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physical features of the country* and in the ease of ethnical and linguistic distri¬ 
bution the want of correspondence is still more apparent. The greater part of 
the Sausar Tahsil of Chhindwara, called the Zerghat, lies below the plateau of the 
Satpuras and more correctly belongs to the Maratbn country. In Chanda 
perhaps only the Warora Tahsil and the Khalsa of the Brahmapuri Taiisit should 
strictly be included in the Nagpur Plain. A laTge proportion of the population 
of the Chanda Tahsil is composed of|Telugu castes, and the country itself is more 
sparsely populated and densely wooded than the rest of this division. The 
Zamindaris of the* Chanda and Brahmapuri Tahsils should perhaps properly be 
constituted into one division, with Bastar, Kanker, the Raipur Tahsil Zamindaris 
and the greater part of Kalahandi as the area occupied by tile expanse of hill 
and plateau country, which on the north-west nearly touches the Satpuras, leaving 
only the slight break of level land between Dongargarh and Atnbagarh-Chauki, 
and goes south and east till, iu Kalahandi. it merges into the Eastern Ghats. This 
tract and the Satpuras form the two natural fastnesses which the Dr a vidian tribes 
have preserved fot the most part free from the encroachments of the Aryan 
invaders. 1 Extending on the west to the lower VVainganga and the Pranhita, 
the hill country follows on the north, the line of the Mahanadi, running up to 
within a short distance of the river and taking in the Raipur and Janjgir Tahsil 
Zamindaris, until, after enclosing Chhattisgarh on the south, it again approaches 
through Phuljhar and Sarangarh the northerly extension of the Satpuras. which 
runs down into Raigarb and separates Chhattisgarh from the Oriya Country on 
the cast, as it has been seen to do from the Maratha Country on the west- 
The north-eastern comer of Chanda, which forms the Ambagarh-Chauki Zamin- 
dari, really belongs to Chhattisgarh ; while the Balaghat Tahsil, like the Multai 
and Sausar Tahsils of Bctul and Chhindwara, 1 forms a meeting place of the 
immigrants from the north and the Mar at has from the south. From the 
eastern boundnry of Bhandara, the Satpurn Range or its extensions runs round 
Chhattisgarh to the north, and takes in the Rilaspur Tahsil Zamindaris, which 
should perhaps strictly be included in the Safpura Division, until it merges in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau The four Slates of Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Chliuikhadan, 
and Kawardha, and the Drug Tahsil Zamindaris of Raipur, and Pandaria in 
Bilaspur lie along the foot of the hills, for the most part in open country, From 
Bilaspur the hilly country comes closer to the Mahanadi in Raigarb, and with the 
belt of jungle comprised in the Northern Zamindaris of Sambalpur forms the 
boundary on the north side of the river between the Oriya. Country and Chhattis¬ 
garh. The Chandarpur and Phuljhar Zamindaris of Sambalpur and the Raigarh 
and Sarangarh States show in their caste and language tables that they are the 
meeting place of the Oriyas and the people of Chhattisgarh. East from them 
the Sambalpur District and Sonpur and Patna States lie in the valley of the 
Mahanadi, while Rairakhol and Bamra run up from the valley to the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. 


17, The Gazetteer describes the formation of the Provinces from west to 
_ east as consisting of a plateau and a plain, succeeded bv a 

Thu Lrtfofj ol tw I to- 1 m J 

*i »*• 1- • W * Ul larger plateau and a larger plam, that is to say, the Vind- 

hyan Districts and Nerbudda Valley, the Satpuras, and the 
Nagpur-Chliattisgarh-Oriya Country, which extends along their base. It seems 
desirable to add to this a fifth division consisting of the expanse of hill and plateau 
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above described and including the Chanda Zamindans, parts ot Bastar, Ranker 
and Kalahandi, and those ZamtmUm of Raipur and Bilaspui, and parts of those 
of Samhalpur which are south of the Mahanadi Between the physical structure 
of the Provinces as thus shown and their history anil ethnical constitution 
a comparatively close connection can be traced. The plain country was the 
seat nf the ruling dynasties, and the borders on all sides were held in feudal tenure 
by subordinate chiefs, who were responsible for the maintenance of order among 
the wilder Dravidian men within their jurisdiction, and for thr protection of thr 
richer and mote settled lowlands from predatory inroads frum without. These 
rulers have in most cases become Zamindar* * and Feudatory Chiefs of the Nagpur 
and Clduttisgarh Districts and the Jagirdars of Chlundwarx Mns? of the Clianda 
and Wainganga Zamindacs* and those of the Khaloti* or low country lxrtwceft 
Nagpur and ChhalUsgarh and the Jagirdar* of Clihindwara held under tin Gond 
dynasties of Deogarh. Mawlla. and Chanda, and later under the .Maralhas. 
The other Chhattisgarb Zamindar*.* Atul those nl the Komi wan 4 were generally 
subordinate to the I laihaibansi dynasty of Ratanpur. Thr Sambalpor Gurhjat 
Chiefs 3 were the feudatories of tlu* Malta raja* of Patna anti Samhalpur Ranker, 
Kalahandi and IJastar, wlticb arc also reckoned among the Chhattisgarh Zamin- 
dors, probably occupied a more independent position, ami Baitai would appear 
in all likelihood lo have been until recently a separate dynasty with tributary 
chiefs of its own. the Bartfar Raja accounting himself a descendant of the niters 
of the ancient kingdom of TcfingJUta m the Deccan, from which bis ances¬ 
tors, expelled by the Mahomcdans, fled across the Godarary and took up 
their position at Jagdalpur." It will thus be seen fiom the names given 
in the notes that the Zamindaris formed frontier marches or border lines 
on each side for the protection of the plains. Similar fiefs seem to have existed 
in parts of the Vindhyan Districts under the Gond Garha Mandla dynasty.’ but 
the holders were ousted by the northern invaders, who entered and took possession 
of these and the Nerbudda Valley, and the more open parts of the Satpun Plateau. 
The Nagpur Plain, formerly divided between the Gond kingdoms of Deogarh and 
Chandit fell to the Marathon, who not only conquered it, but settled in all the 
open country. Chhatlisgarh. protected on both sides by ranges of hills and 
peopled many centuries back by Hindu immigrants from the north, remained 
comparatively uuaffccted either by the Oriya immigration on the cast or the later 
influx of Maralhas on the west. For though the Maralhas conquered and governed 
the country fora period, they did not take possession of the land. The aboriginal 
tribes retired before the Aryan* to the two great tracts of hill and forest above 
descried, where they still form the majority of the population.* 
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18. Thus, though a fairly complete division of the Provinces is possible, both 
ethnically ami geographically, this would fail to corrc- 
s.iti; • ot ..cm t spond in several cases with the boundaries of districts; and 
as statistics are, of course, compiled on the basis of these latter, it is difficult 
to form natural divisions in which the main characteristics of any particular 
tract will not be obscured by the inclusion of statistics which properly belong to a 
different kind of country. Under these circumstances, for density of population 
a somewhat minute sub-division has been taken, while in other cases, where it is 
only necessary to bring out the broad distinctions between different parts of the 
country, mixed districts like Chanda and Balaghat have been left out. 


The density of population by natural divisions is shown in Statement II, which 
also gives the units grouped in each division. The plain country of 
Chhaltisgarh has the highest density in the Provinces with 170 persons 
to the square mile, and Sambalpur District, excluding Chandarpur, is next 
with 162 persons. The Nagpur Rain has a density of t6t persons and 
the Nerbudda Valle) 145 persons, the Vindhyan Districts 114, Nimar 83, and the 
Satpura Districts 78. The density of population must, as pointed out by 
Mr. Robertson, depend in an agricultural country in the first place on the 
proportion of the whole area of land which is fit for cultivation, and, secondly, 
on the degree to which the area under cultivation approaches the arable 
limit. 1 Ordinarily a plain district will have a larger percentage of area available 
for cultivation than a hilly one, and a heavy rainfall increases the percentage by 
enabling crops to be grown on the lightest soils. 

In 1891 the proportion of cultivated to total area was about 47 per cent., 
both in Chhaltisgarh and the Nerbudda Valley It is now 38 per cent, in Chhat- 
tisgarh and 44 per cent, in the Nerbudda Valley. Rice districts generally appear 
to support a higher specific population than spring-crop districts, the cultivated 
area per head of population being about an acre and a half in the south and cast 
ol the Provinces as against two acres in the northern districts. The average 
outturn of rice per acre is taken as 1,080 !h. unclcancd = 650 lb. rlcancd, while 
that of wheat is 570 lb, and of juari 570 lb. But it is believed that ricc-eatcrs 
require a larger quantity of the uncooked grain than consumers of wheat. There 
is a proverb, * Wheat will take you then- and back ; khichri wifi lake you there. 
4 but if you have only got rice don’t start on a journey.** 

Since 1891 the variations in density depend principally on the extent to 
which different areas have been affected by the successive failures of crops of 
the last decade. In the six Chhattisgarh States excluding Basiar, the density 
has fallen from 139 to 109, or by 30 persons, while in the Vindhyan Districts 
It has decreased from 135 to 114, or by 21 persons. In Nimar the number of 
persons per square milc^has increased from 72 to 83, or by 11 persons. Taking 
single districts, the Nagpur District has the highest total density with 196 persons 
and Jubbulporv the next highest with 174 persons. Chanda and Mandla have 
the lowest with 56 and 62 persons respectively. Drug Tahsil Khalsa 8 has the 
highest density of any tahsil with 309 persons, while the Chanda Tahsil Zamin- 
daris have only 10 persons to the square mile. 
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19. Density uf population lias of course an intimate connection will* fami01 
administration as is pointed out in tin: Famine Report of 
D «.w « uUtln0 lB *897* The direct expenditure on famine relief depends 
on the total population of the area distressed, the price 
of grain, and the severity of distress as measured by the percentage ‘>f 
population which has to be brought on relief But the difficulties of admin¬ 
istration and the expenditure on the supervising staff depend only partly 
on the above causes, and principally on the area over which relief opera¬ 
tions have to be extended, the relative difficulties of communication and the 
manner in which the population is distributed over this area, tliat is, the 
number and size of villages, and the distances between them. Under these 
circumstances it is instructive to note that the density of population for the whole 
Province is only 10a persons per square mile, which is equivalent to saying that 
on an average the residents of one square mile of territory would l>c contained 
in a small village of 20 houses, and that from one of such villages il would be 
necessary to travel rather over a mile in any direction before arriving at another 
one. The average density is of course diminished by the inclusion of the large 
and sparsely populated area of the Feudatory States; hut the density of British 
Districts is only 114 persons, and therefore, if the Feudatory States are excluded, 
there would in the same manner, only hi: one village of 23 houses per square 
mile of territory instead of 20 liouscs. Over 35,764 square miles or 413 per 
eent. of the area of British Districts, the density of population is under ico 
persons, and over 10,394 square miles it is under 70 persons. 1 he retun* of 
houses show's that in Nimar the average is only 17 houses peT square mile, 
in the Satpura Districts 16 houses, in Chanda excluding the Khalsa of two talisils 
g houses, and it* the Raipur anil Bilaspur Zamindaris only 9 houses. 


20. 


The above figures have been given to show how large the area of the 

Province is in proportion to its population, which of 

Stataik* of course is not evenly distributed in the above manner, 

but in towns and villages of varying size. The total number of towns 
and villages in the Provinces is 46,237. The average number of persons 
in one collection of houses is therefore 257. 15,341 villages, or 33 per cent- 

of the total number, contain less than too inhabitants or 20 houses, and 
89 per cent, tess than 500 inhabitants or 100 houses. The total number 
of villages in British Districts is 34,236. and the average number of persons to 
* one town or village 288. The average amount of total area for every town or 
village is 25 square miles, or excluding the area of Government forests a t square 

miles The average amount of cultivated area in British Districts is 576 acres. 

Excluding the urban population the average number of persons to a village in 
the Central Provinces is 238, in British Districts 265, and in Feudatory States 

161. The size of villages m British Districts of the 
Central Provinces is smaller than in any cither Province 
of India, oxccpt Burma, where in 1891 the average num¬ 
ber of persons was 232. The average number of persons 
to a village in some other Provinces in 1891 is shown 
in the marginal statement. 
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The size of villages varies according to the n at are of the country - they 


The lit* of viiljgt*- 


are large in open and wcll-cultivaled areas and small in 
tracts of hill and forest. The reasons are probably that 
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in these last only small quantities of arable land are found in one place, and any 
great extension of cultivation from a single village is therefore prevented; and 
also llial where the soil is fertile and the crop? yield a good return, the proprietors 
and tenants amass capita) and can break up fresh land, which in time leads to 
an increase of population supported from the land. Another reason for the 
small size of villages in hill and forest districts is that these are peopled to a 
large extent by the non-Aryan tribes, who are morally incapable of sufficiently 
sustained exertions to overcome, further than to an extent which will yield them 
a bare subsistence, the obstacles presented by the less fertile nature of the soil 
and tin: natural growth of shrubs and trees by which it is encumbered. The 
tribes are also to some extent of naturally nomadic tendencies, and a visitation 
of epidemic disease or the presence in the neighbourhood of a man-eating tiger 
or panther frequently furnishes sufficient reason for the desertion of a village site. 
The necessity for mutual protection against marauding forays has been assigned 
by Mr. Robertson as a reason for the collection of the people in large villages 
in the open country. Now that this motive for concentration on a single site 
no longer exists, while the area of cultivated land has increased, hamlets have 
in many cases sprung up at a distance from the main village owing to the desire 
of the cultivators to live near their Helds and to avoid the necessity of a long 
journey to them. In some cases, also, the impure castes, especially Gandas, 
Chamars and Mehras, have a hamlet of their own either adjoining the main 
village or at a little distance from it. The districts with the largest villages in 
the Provinces are Wardha and Bhandara, where the average is about 380 persons 
or 76 houses. But this number is exceeded in the khaisa of both tahsils of 
Sambalpur, where there are over 400 persons or 80 houses, and is nearly equalled 
in the khaisa of the Raipur and Drug Tahsils of Raipur and in the Janjgir Tahsil 
of Ditaspur. As a rule villages arc larger in rice titan in spring-crop districts, 
probably owing to the fact that the cultivated area per head of population is 
greater in the latter, which means that longer distances have to be travelled 
to the outlying Helds from the central site. In the hilly country the average 
village falls below 40 houses, e. g , in Manilla it is 34, in the Chhindwara Jagirs 
26, and in the Raipur Tahsil Zamindaris 30. In Bamra there are only 24 
houses to a village and in Rairakhol 16. 

32. The total number of villages in British Districts is 34,179 as against 
34*303 m *89*. a decrease of 124. The numbers in 
'* ,W most districts show a slight falling-oil on last census, 

probably owing to a more strict interpretation of the rule 
that the settlement mauza should be taken as the village, and that detached 
hamlets should be included in it, and perhaps in some few cases owing to the 
desertion of village sites. On the oilier ltand lliere are some increases which 
it is difficult to explain. In Saugor to6 more villages arc returned and m Mandla 
67. The last increase is no doubt due to tlte formation of new ryotwari villages. 
The increase in the combined total of Hoshangabad and Nimar is 84, resulting 
probably from the colonisation of the Cb.irwa tract. Betul has an increase ol 
40 villages, Chhindwara of ro, and Bhandara of 18. The largo decrease of 160 
in Sambalpur must be attributed to the omission of hamlets which were previ¬ 
ously separately counted. The total number of villages in Feudatnry States 
is 11,983, being an increase of 1.582, the falling-off in some of the Chhattisgarh 
States being more titan counterbalanced by heavy increases in the Oriya States. 
Only inhabited villages art given in the census returns, and the numbers therefore 
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are considerably less llian those* entered in the \dmmistratioti Report, and 
which .ire based on the revenue returns. The reason is that the latter include as 
villages all areas which are separately assessed to revenue, though tn several 
rases there is no village site and no resident population. The total number of 
villages thus calculated is 37,382 for British Districts or an excess <m the census 
returns of 3,203. 

23. Of large villages containing from 1.000105,000 inhabitants there arc 

931 in British District- and 70 in the Feudally States. 

' Such villages are ul importance not only on account of 

* their size, but also as indicating by their prevalence in any particular tract a 

* commercial and industrial development, which is wanting in places where villages 
’are small.’ 1 As a rule the size of a purely agricultural village must be limited 
to the number of persons required for the cultivation of the land which is within 
an accessible distance from the village site. When this limit is reached ham¬ 
lets will be thrown off or a fresh village formed. In the case of large villages 
therefore part of the population is usually non-agneuUural The districts in 
which these villages are most frequent are those of the Ncrhudda Valley and the 
Maraiha Country, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, and Nimar, and 
Wardha, Nagpur, Cluuida, and Bhnndara. Wardha and Nagpur are also the 
districts with the largest numLer of towns or places containing over 5,000 
persons, Wardha having five towns and Nagpur twelve. It is explained in the 
last Census Report that the large villages were the weekly market towns or 

* kashas,’ of which there was one to each circle of ten or twelve villages; some 
small amount of trade was carried on in them, and the population, not being 
limited to agriculturists, was more numerous than tliat in the adjoining villages. 
Some of them were also pargana head-quarters and the residence of kamaish- 
dars or pargana officers under the Maraiha Government. These brought with 
them a retinue of servants and followers, who in turn attracted a number of artisans, 
grain-sellers, and others to provide for their wants, and thus the nucleus of a 
town was formed. In the Nerbudda Valley the number of large villages may be 
partly due to the fact tliat, as mentioned above, these were centres in which the 
people collected for mutual protection when threatened with an incursion of 
Pindharis or other frcc-hootcrs. At the present time the location of a Tahiti 
head-quarters produces a proportion of noil-agricultural population, and hence 
increases the size of a few villages. Trade tends to concentrate along the line 
of rail, and villages at railway stations form depots for the collection of produce 
from surrounding areas, and in this manner increase in importance. In some 
of them also there is a considerable colony of railway servants. In most 
other cases the population of large villages is partly composed of weavers 
or brass-workers, who produce for a certain area of country the cotton rlolhs 
and eating and drinking vessels, which, next to food, arc the principal wants of 
the agricultural population. The industry of lund-weaviiig is, however, on the 
decline, and such villages would not be likely to increase in size. Generally 
there seems to be a tendency for tin* noil-agricultural population to collect in 
l he larger towns at the expense of the larger villages and smaller towns. Since 
1891 the only class in which the number of villages has increased is the lowest, 
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those with a jHipulation of under 200, while in alt other daises the number of 
villages has decreased. This result is no doubt principally caused by the decline 
m population. But ill the highest class, that with a population of 5,000 and over, 
though there is a decrease in the actual number of towns, then? is a substantial 
increase in the total number of persons resident in them ; and it seems probable 
that, this is a sign of tile tendency of trade and industry to concentrate in large 
centres. In the case of cotton-weaving, the most important village industry, 
such a tendency is known to exist owing to the displacement of hand-woven by 
machine-made cloth. Before, however, passing to urban statistics it will be 
desirable to consider briefly the figures lui houses 


To define what constitutes a house is the great difficulty of the preli¬ 
minary census instructions, and in this Province, to judge 
Definition oi ft bMM. Irotn the criticisms received, no finally satisfactory solu¬ 
tion has vet been arrived at. if. indeed, any such is possible. The definition adopted 
was the standard one prescribed bv the Census Commissioner as follows:— 1 A house 
Vis lhe dwelling-place of one or more families with their dependents and servants, 


' having a separate main entrance from the common wav space or compound. 

* In the case of a number of huts inside an enclosure, families messing together 
' should be counted as one household, and those- messing separately as separate 

* households. Any building in which any one usually sleeps at night should be 
' counted as a house. Houses temporarily empty owing to their inmates being 
' absent on relief-works should be counted.’ Criticisms on the instructions were 
invited in the district reports and were freely forthcoming. One report remark¬ 
ed- ' The definition though .. . is still somewhat ambiguous, misleading, and 

* confounding.' The same writer goes on to sav ' On the whole it is safe to 
' trust the nutter to ilic discretion of the supervisor and his enumerator, 

* who. if left to thetnselves, will call a spade .t spade.' But whether they would 
agree as to what should be called a house is a point on winch, in view of 
the diversity of opinion among Deputy Commissioners, it seems permisviblu 
to entertain some doubt. Nor does the author of the report himself appear 
in reality 10 rely so implicitly on the intelligence of tht census staff ; for he 
remarks elsewhere in tile report ‘ Printed instructions fur such people arc waste 

* paper and labour lost : they require to be orally instructed and dictated to. line 

* upon line and precept upon precept ’ and in conclusion he offers a fresh 
definition which would extend to about a page of print. Another report objects 
to the use of the w<ird gJiar' ,v% a translation of house, on the ground that it 
really means household ; hut as it is practically a return of households that is 
wanted, this is not .1 very serious criticism. 'Hie principal difficulty arises in the 
case of the Chboltisgarh enclosure or 1 bora.' which is described in the last Census 
Report. In some cases t’w arc families or persons inside an enclosure who 
live in separate huts and mess together; in others they live in the same building 
and mess separately Instances of houses in towns where the ground flour may 
be occupied a* a shop, and the up{K.-r storv by :i separate family or even two, 
with a staircase sometimes inside and sometimes outside tht house, also arose 
and presented difficulties It is frequently no easy matter, especially in villages, 
to sav what is a common way. owing to the irregular manner in which huts arc 
constructed. One reference as to whether a man who lived outside the village 
under a tree, and cooked and slept there, should he counted as a householder, 
caused »ome hesitation, the point being that unless lie was considered to have z 
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house he could not be included in the preliminary enumeration. Finally, be was 
■illowed by fiction to have a house. On the whole the definition seems to Ik* 
fairly satisfactory, and to have yielded a correct return of houses, or pans of 
houses separately occupied by families or their servants. The objection to a 
' chulkawar' definition or that of the family joint in food as the household, 
which is advocated by some officers, is, that it would necessitate showing as 
separate households all private servants who slept on the premises, but took their 
meals apart from the family; and there is no object in obtaining such a return- 
On the whole it seems doubtful whether any improvement can be made an the 
present definition; and it is very undesirable, except for substantial reasons, to 
make alterations which would have the effect of preventing comparison of the 
returns of successive enumerations, as the deductions from such comparisons are 
really the most important results of census statistics. The number of families in 
a bouse had under the rules to be entered in a separate column of the block list. 
It is probable that the distinction was not strictly adhered to. and there was some 
confusion between houses and families; but the number of cases in which two 
families live under the same roof with only one main exit, iv apparently very 
small. 


25. The total number of houses relumed ;is occupied is now rather less 
than two and a half millions. There is a decreasejof about. 

11x1,000 since last census , allowing the rough average of 
five persons to a house ordinarily adopted, the decrease should have been about 
200,000 in order to correspond with that of the population, and the difference 
is probablv principally due to the inclusion of unoccupied houses. The 
fists were in many cases prepared at a time when numbers of people were* 
absent from their villages on famine-relief works. The avn&ge number of 
persons per house for the Provinces is 48 as against 5 in 1891 and 4*3 in 18S1- 
In 18S1 all huts inside an enclosure were counted separately and this led to a 
reduction of the average. The number varies from 4 3 in the Nerbudda Valley 
to 3'4 in Bastar. It is on the whole low in the west of the Provinces and (airly 
high in iht* east. But this last fact may be due to the sub-division of enclosures 
having been carried further in Chhattisgarh. It was pointed out by Mr, Robertson 
in 1891. that the average strength of the household tends to rise where the number 
of young children is high in proportion to the total population. This was 
especially the case in areas principally populated by tbe Forest tribes, who in 
1891 were increasing at a f^ter rate than the general population; and also in 
Chhattisgarh and the Oriya Country, to which the same remark applied. \i the 
present census, however, the proportion of young children depends principally 
on the famine history* ol different districts during the last decade, though the 
fact that the percentage of children under 10 to the total population is consider¬ 
ably smaller than in 1891 may have had smite effect in reducing the numlier of 
persons to a house It is noticeable that 1 he number of houses has increased 
by 34 per cent, m Nimar and 14 per cent, in Sambaipur, The total number 
of families, which was also shown in tbe block list, only exceeds ibe number of 
houses by 160.000 or 6 5 per cent., and if the returns were accurate, this would 
be the number of cases in which two families lived in tbe same house 
But the difference varies so greatly in different parts of the Provinces as to 
indicate that the distinction between families and houses has only been imperfectly 
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made. In SambaJpur the number of families exreeds the number of houses by 
«i per cent., and this is perhaps the nearest approximation to the correa figures. 


Tovns. 


26. In the definition of a town at this census were included al! municipali¬ 
ties, all cantonments, and all other places with a popula¬ 
tion of 5,000 or over, except such as might be excluded 
by the Census Superintendent on the ground that they were merely overgrown • 
villages possessing no urban cltaracteristics. In 1891 it was not compulsory to 
include all municipalities and cantonments, and some of the smaller ones were 
omitted, as also some places of over 5,000 persons but of which the population 
was considered to be mainly rural. It is, however, by no means easy to decide on 
such grounds what places should l>e excluded ; and as some of the municipal 
towns are really mure rural than urban. I have thought it simpler to include all 
places with a population of 5,000 or more. Capitals of Feudatory States have also 
been included, both because thev seemed to deserve to come into the list on account 

m 

of tlic-ir intrinsic importance and bnrause, being the head-quarters of the State 
administration, they must include a considerable non-agrieultural population prob¬ 
ably as great proportionate!) as that in many of the smaller towns The inclusion 
of a few small places does not materially affect the returns, provided that the 
same places are taken f<T purposes of comparison. The list of towns as thus 
drawn up contains 75 names. Of these 48 atv municipalities, 2 cantonments, and 
16 places with a population of over 5,000. Nine capitals of Feudatory States 
with a population of under 5,000 an; a’so shown. There are altogether 
seven cantonments in the Provinces, five of which—Jnbbulpore, Saugor, 
Raupur, Sambalpur anti Pachmarh'—adjoin municipalities and have been amal¬ 
gamated with them, and two—Kamptee and Asirgarh—do not adjoin munici¬ 
palities. * 

27 The total number of places with a population of over 5,000 in the Pro¬ 
vinces is 58—53 in British districts and 6 in the Fcuda- 
ton States. At last census there were 65 such places 
During the decennial period, 14 towns, vis., Dcori, Retul. Jngdalpur,. Knwardha. 
Pink a. Malta, Lodhikhera. S'mdi, \rmon, Chimur, Nawargnnn, Mohari, Rajim, 

and Jharsogra, have dropped below 5,000, 
and 7, Etawah, Itarsi, Mungdr, Kaiol, 
Kaigarh. Deogarb.and Snrangarh, have 
increased above it. There are t6 towns 
with a population of to.ooo to 20,two as 
against 13 at last census. During the 
interval Murwara. Arvi and Raj-Nand- 
gaon have come into this group. Above 
20,000 there are, as at last Census, 6 
towns — Nagpur (r 27.734), Juhbulpore 
g Sau g<* (42.330), Kamptee 

JjjJ* 138,888). Burhanpur (33,341), and Rai- 
P ur (, 3 a - < *4). The total population 
of places with over 5,000 persons is 
1004 837,720. or 74 per cent, of the total of 
the Province, as against 814,994, or 6 3 per cent., in 1891, and of plares with over 
10,000 persons 590,587, or 5 per cent, of the total, as against 513,306, or 
4 per cent., in 1891. There is thus an increase of 22,736 persons residing in 
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places of 5,000 ami over, ami of 77,281 person* residing in places of to.oco 
and am. I he percentages of actual increase in urban population are : — 

*872 to ».*>$! 15 

1881 to »8yt ... 9 

»$<»« to 1951 . r . 9 

28. The increase in urban population may be attributed to several causes. 

Cmjii,, ■„ It « partly due to the growth of urban industries t there 
.:h.n (K^mixinn. are ^ factories and mills working in the Province ns 

againstt6in 1891 Trade, by which is meant the combined total of imports and 
exports, is also growing : - 


Ti tnl tiaflie. 

R. 

<890-1891 _ ... 7 . 79 V 914 

19^.1901 ... _ ixSs^j.ts* 

‘these figures am not strictly suitable for purposes of comparison, because 
a large import of food-grains was a special and abnormal feature of the year 
1900. But the trade of the previous year 1898*99 also showed an increase of 
over three crores on 1890-91. while the 1 oral of 1800-91 was about a crore 
in excess of the previous year. Generally, therefore, it seems correct to say that 
the tnier-censal period has been marked by a large development of rail-borne 
traffic. Trade is also tending to accumulate in huge towns to the detriment of 
small towns and large villages. The number of places with a population of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 is 188 as against 221 in 1891, and that of places with a 
population of between 5,000 and 10,000, 36 as against 46. The process of col¬ 
lection and distribution is in the hands of larger capitalists, and business is becom¬ 
ing more centralised. Higher education is being extended and more students go 
to the large towns in order to obtain it. Litigation is increasing, ami with it 
those classes wlto are supported by litigation, pleaders and law agents, are both 
becoming mure numerous and arc obtaining a larger share of the wealth of the 
country Owners of land are becoming more educated, and as a result acquire 
a taste for a more intelligent class of society and at the same time for a more 
luxurious and civilised manner of life, which they satisfy by going to live in towns 
instcaJ of in their villages. The Nagpur Settlement Report remarks (paragraph 146) 
that most of the wealthy Brahman malgurars live in Nagpur, l'inner and Ramtck, 
and some of them had never seen their villages previous to the settlement htspcc* 
lion. It is probable also that landed property is becoming more concentrated in 
the hands of large holders. All tin-above factors tend to swell the number* of 
the comparatively wealthy circle of urban society, which has wants to be satisfied 
and means with which to satisfy them ; and who thus cause an increase in the 
classes of servants, traders, and artisans living tn towns The occupation tabic 
does not altogether bear nut this statement, because though the population and 
tile wealth of large towns U increHsing, that of the Province generally has natur¬ 
ally decreased owing to the successive failures of crops; and the numbers of 
those classes wlio provide for the superfluous, and not for the essential, requirr- 
ments of life will tend to vary in the same manner. The increased wealth u f 
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towns is, however, sufficiently shown by 
tin results of the last triennial revision of 
income-tax and pandhri, in which the 
increase of the assessments rtf many 
towns was remarkably high, though 
on ihe Province as a whole there was 
only a slight difference. Tire percen¬ 
tages of increase lor a number of towns 
arc shown in the marginal statement. 


39. The percentage of urban 
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population in each district is shown in the 
marginal statement. It varies from 3 
in Manilla to 33 in Nagpur. In six dis- 
, tricls,—Saugor (15), Jubbulpore (16). 

Iloshangabad (l 2), Nimar (16), Wartlha 
3 (n), and Nagpur (33).—the urban popu. 
* btion is over 10 per cent, of the total, and 
> in the remaining districts it is under to 
per cent. 


30. Thirteen towns have an increase of population of over 30 per cent. 

as shown in the marginal statement. 

Of these eight are railway stations and 
centres of trade. Raipur (32,114) is gra¬ 
dually assuming the position of the chief 
dcpOt for the trade r»f Chhattisgarh. a 
great deal of which formerly went to 
Raj-Nandgaon. There is also an increas¬ 
ed railway population and more Govern¬ 
ment business. As at last census U is 
the sixth town in the Provinces in point 
of population. Bilaspur (18.937) is an * m * 
portant railway junction, and has some 
trad*-, though the stations of Bhatapara * 
and Akaltara on each side divert a con¬ 
siderable quantity. At this census’ the 
railway population, amounting to 2.561 persons, has been included in the 
town for the first time. There is also an increased number of European and 
respec table native residents who, for reason? given above, produce an increase of 
population largely in excess of their own numbers. Thi- population of Bilaspur 
has about quadrupled since 1873. It is n >w the eighth town m the Provinces, 
in 1891 it was only sixteenth. Katni-Murwara f 14,137) is an important railway 
junction having four lines running inti* it. Its lime-works are well known ; three 

European and about twelve native firm* are engaged tn the industry It is the 

thirteent h town in order of population. Dhamtari (9,151) has advanced in import¬ 
ance owing to the recent opening of the railway. The increase in Katol (7,313) 
is principally due to the inclusion of the suburb of Budhwara on the opposite side 
of the river ; it is also a dep6i of the cotton trade. Etawah (6,418) includes the 
important railway pmetion of Bina, and is a depot for trade, for which it is probably 
to some extent taking the place of Khurai. I tarsi (5,769) is also a railway junction 


Vi^ilutn •/ |M^tlAUiin In ♦rtwiUL ton caw ot 9 f 10 
p*rr»ni. 



















nnd a depot Tor the wheat trade. Rtuthmarhi (3,020) is the summer residence 
of the Administration, and the number of Europeans who live there in the hoi 
weather lias considerably increased, thus producing .1 larger permanent population 
of servants, shop-keepers and others Snmhalptjr 112,870) should correct!v be 
included among the towns with .1 growth in population of over 30 per cent At 
this census the Deputy Cotiunissiont- ext luded a number • >f hamlet* containing 
over 5,000 inhabitants which do not really belong to the town. If these are 
deducted from the population of last cvrsus, for purposes of comparison, the 
result is an increase of 37 per cent. Samlxilpirr must naturally be a prosperous 
town, as it is the centre of trade for most of tile Sambalpur District. R.tigarh 
(6.764) is a railway station and has a certain amount of trade. Doogarh 1,5,702;, 
the capital ol Bamra. has more tlian doubled in size owing principally to a number 
of foreign traders having settled in the town. The Raja of Bamra has a printing 
press, an Oriya newspaper, and some saw-mills for the timber trade, hut the 
latter are not in Doogarh. Kankei (3.906; has some trade, and this town and 
Khairagarh (4.656) probably owe their increased population in pan to the 
strengthening of the State administrative stall, and the more pretentious style td 
living of the ruling families It may he noticed that out of fifteen capitals 
of Feudatory States nine have an increase in population of more th;ut 10 pc; 
cent., which is probably partly due in all cases to the reasons here given. 

31. Nineteen towns have an increase of between to and 30 per cent. 

as shown in the marginal statement. 
K-handwa (19.401) is 
in the Provinces It 
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the seventh town 
is noticeable that 


i is only during the last decade that this 

town has begun to improve. Bctw* cn 

t 83 i and 1891 it was almost stationary. 

It has seventeen ginning factories, s.x 

cotton presses, and a considerable tpion- 

titv of miscellaneous trade. Chanda 
# 

(17,803) ts the ninth town in the Pro¬ 
vinces. Cotron-wcaving and dyeing arc 
among its industries, and it is also a 
depot for the collection of grain anti 
hides Harda (16,300) is the tenth town 
in tile Provinces. Three ginning fac¬ 
tories have recently been established and 
th*Te re some trade in wheat. Hmhang- 
aoad 1,14.040) is the twelfth town in the 
IVnvinees. Between tS8» and 1891 it 


declined by 2.368 persons, partly owing to the inclusion in t88< of a floating 
population engaged on the construction of the Bhopal State Railway. It is said 
not to have much trade, hut there is a brass-working industry. The increase 
in Damoh (13,355) is partly due to the inclusion of subnrbs. Ward ha (9,872). 
Arvi (10,676), and Hinganghai (12,662), all dmw a substantial increase the 
visitation of the plague having apparently not appreciably affected the prosperity of 
Wardha or Hinganghai. All three town* are depots for the cotton trade. 
Wardha having six mills and ginning factories. Arvi eight, and Hinganghai eight 
Uamtek (8,733) is said to be famous lor its fin gardens; silk and cotton cloth* 
are als-<> manufactured. Arang (6,499) is liule more lluui an agricultural village 
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but a number of land-owners and money-lenders live there, atid it has a bazar 
where grain changes hands and is sent to Raipur. Mungeli (5,907) and Burh3 
(BaJaglut) ( 6 , 23 ^) am both rising places with a certain amount of trade. The 
increase of 552 persons in Badnur is almost exactly counterbalanced by a drop 
of 521 in Betti!; the distance between the two places is only three miles, and it 
would seem that the former town is gradually depriving the latter of its nnn- 
agricultural residents, those who arc able to make the choice preferring to live 
at the district head-quarters. 

52 Nineteen towns, including three in the Feudatory States, have increased 

in population by under 10 per cent 
Nagpur (127,734) has 10,720 persons 
more than in 1S91. Between 1S81 ami 
1891 the increase was 19 per cent., and 
would probably have been larger during 
this decennial period hut lor the removal 
of the head-quarters of the lU-ngal- 
Xagpur Railway to Calcutta and ail out¬ 
break of plague in 1899 and 1900. The 
actual number of deaths was not large, 
being only 946; but it is probable that 
there was a certain amount of emigration 
Nagpur is gradually depriving Kamptee 
of whatever commercial importance it 
still retains During the decade the 
population of the latter town has fallen 
by 4,271 persons ur nearly to per cent , 
who have probably simply migrated to Nagpur. There are now two mills 
employing 4.468 operatives and four ginning and cotton-pressing factories with 367 
operatives. In 1891, Nagpur was the twenty-third city in India in order of popu¬ 
lation. jubbiiipore (90,316) has increased during the decade by 5.835 persons. 
There are mills for cot ion-weaving, the extraction of oil, imd flour-making, and 
Messrs. Burn and Company's pottery works are well known. There has also been 
an increase in the number of European residents. Burhanpur (33,341) is the 
fifth town in the Provinces. It is supposed to be n decaying town, but continues 
to grow, though at a slow rate. During the last decade it has gained 1,089 per¬ 
sons, as against 2,235 between 1881 and 1891, and 714 between 1872 and 1881. 
There are (out cotton-ginning factories, a glass manufactory, and cotton and silk 
weaving, besides the well-known gold and silver lace industry. Warora (10,626) 
lias only obtained an addition of 608 persons during the decade; between 1881 
and 1891 the increase was 2 5 per cent., due to the development of the coal 
industry. The output of this colliery for 1900 was 131.584 Ions as against 
142,673 in 1891. Enirer (15,943) has 763 more persons than in 1891, tin? 
increase during the previous inicr-eensal period was 933 ur a little more. No 
industry is reported exceptthe well-known one of silk-bordered dot hs. The other 
plac es in this group are for the- most part either district head-quarters or railway 
towns, both of which classes are tending to increase in importance for the 
general reasons given above. Bhandara (14,023), Narsmghpur (11.233), Chhind- 
wara (9.736). and Manilla (5,428), arc instances of the former rlass—BhamLira and 
Narsmghpur being also railway towns—and Tumsar (8.116) and Snliagpur (7,420) 
uf the latter. Muwar ( 4 . 799 ) 4n d Saoncr (5,82r) arc small but flourishing towns 
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of the Nagpur District off the railway. Mo war has a considerable amount 
trade, and in Saorn-r there are a number of rot (on'Weavers and dyers. 


of 


Towei wllh a dsLitxm *{ j«pu)*iiuo 


33. Twenty-one towns have decreased in jwipulatimi as shown in the mar¬ 
ginal statement. Saugor (42.330) has 
long ceased to Ire a growing town, 
though it is still lhird in importance in 
the Provinces, The population is now 
less than in 187a and each census Iras 
shown it either stationary or slowly 
declining. Saugor was formerly a depot 
for the salt trade from Rajpulana, and 
a Collector of Customs was stationed 
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there. It was also the centre for the 
collection of agricultural produce from 
the surrounding country, which was 
exported fmm it to Kareli on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The con* 
struction of the branch of the Indian 
Midland Railway through this area has 
apparently deprived it to some extent 
of its commercial importance, and the agricultural depression of the distrirt has 
no doubt had an effect on the town. This last however, it may he hoped, is only 
temporary. Seoni (1 r.864) advanced between i88t and t8gi by 17 percent., 
but during the last decade has been almost stationary. The opening of the 
branch railway will probably affect it favourably. Pauni (9,366) is a scat of the 
silk and cotton-weaving industry. The imputation is nearly the same as in 1872. 
Kalraeshwar (5,340) in the Nagpur District and Deoli (5,008) in the Wardha 
District were formerly flourishing towns, but seem to be losing their importance. 
Narkher (7,726) and Mohpa (5,336) in the Nagpur District were nevermore than 
large agricultural villages, probably recruiting their population to some extent 
from absentee cultivators ' who preferred to reside in the bustle of a small town. 

* but who, as the struggle for existence becomes harder, are more inclined to live 
'on their holdings.' 1 Gadarwara(8,198)andSihora(5,595) appear to be excep¬ 
tions to the general rule of the progress m prosperity of railway towns. Since 
1881 they have both been at a standstill. Sihora is reported to be a dep6t of 
the indigenous iron-smelling industry, which is decaying, though it received a 
temporary fillip owing to the demand for tools in the famine. Khapa (7,615) 
is a centre of Lhe country cotton-weaving industry, which is on the decline; it has 
decreased by 19per cent, since 1891. Raianpur (5,479) is a historic town; 
' its distinctive element is a large section of lettered Brahmans, the hereditary 
' holders of rent-free villages, who arc the interpreters of the sacred writings and 
' the ministers of religious ceremonies for a great portion of Chhaltisgarh'* 
It is believed that most of these have recently gone to live in their own villages 
owing to some private dissensions, and the lac trade which formerly gave the 
town a certain amount of prosperity lias greatly declined. The fall in the popu¬ 
lation of Sambaipur is, as explained above, only nominal; that of Kamptec and 
Betul has already been accounted for. 


• Cram! Pr vtium Gsicitm. Art. 


* Na^pw SttUMMM Report, paragraph 41. 
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H The urban population consists of 8« per cent, of Hindus, a per cent, of 
Animists. 15 p™ cent. Mahomedans, 2 of Christians 
and t of Jains. Out of the total of 307,302 Mahometans 
I ^3,030 or 44 per cent, live in towns. In Burhanpur, Khandvva, Seoni, Sohagpur 
and Kamptee, Mahomedans form more than a quarter of the population, and in 
J ubbul port the 3re nearly a quarter. s Of the total number of Jains, about a 
quarter W in towns, principalis in those •*! the Saugor arid Damoh Districts. In 
Khurai they form more than to per cent, of the population, and there are a 
number also m Harda. Etawxh, Damoh. C.arhakoia and Narsinghpur. Sixty-three 
percent ul Christians and nearly all the Parsis and Jews live in towns. 

33 The number of males In towns exceeds that of females by 16,350 or 
4 per cent., in spite of the fact that on the population of the 
Provinces as a whole there, is a considerable majority of 


women. There have always been more men than women in thV urban population; 
at this census the excess is smaller proportionately titan in 1891 and about the 
same as irl 1881 The reasons for tnu larger number of men seem to be that 
men go to towns to get work, leaving I heir families in the country; men travel 
more than women, and people travelling on the census night are for the most part 
included m towns; and in the larger towns there are usually a number of 
temporary residents in the shape of cartmen and others who have brought in 
merchandise or articles for sale. In cantonment towns the presence of the 
troop* accounts to some extent fut an excess of males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III .—IIoust room for Natural Divisions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. —'Density of Population per acre of Towns. 
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percentage of Urban Population and of Villages. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EDUCATION. 


36. The total number of persons returned as literate at this census is 337,486 
as against 356,911 in 1891 and 161.2>o in <881. There 
ls '^ us an increase of 70.575 persons on 1891 amounting 
to 2747 per cent. In 1891 the record of education was 
divided into two parts,—those who were able to read and write, and those under 
instruction. Mr. Robertson notes in his report that the number of persons 
recorded as under instruction at the census was too few when compared with the 
returns of the Educational Department, and considered that some of the children, 
who were really under instruction, must have been shown by the enumerators as 
literate. The same tendency to confusion of the two sets of returns appeared in 
most other provinces, and it was consequently decided that at the present census 
the entry of persons under instruction should he omitted, and the statistics confined 
to those able to read and write. The question then arose as to what course should 
be adopted in the case of the entry of school boys, some of whom would be able 
lo read and write while others would not, and it became necessary to fix a 
standard of literacy as a guide, in order to secure uniformity in the entries in 
different districts. Following instructions which had already been issued in one 
or two districts, it was directed that as a rule those persons should be entered 
as literate who had passed the upper primary examination or possessed 
an equivalent amount of knowledge, but that at the same time care should be 
taken not to exclude persons who were able to read and write merely because 
they had not passed an examination. 


37. The standard fixed was how ever perhaps rather a high one, and it would 
Th* tipprr Piim»ryStand have been better to have taken the ower primary exam- 
• nL inatinn, though the Inspector-General of the time, when 

the matter was mentioned to him. said that he quite approved of the upper 
primary lest From the educational returns it appears thnt the number of 
children who passed this examination during the inter-censal period was 79,516 
or about 10,000 more than the total of the increase of literates. If allowance 
is made on the one hand for the inclusion of a certain number of persons who 
>hould properly have been shown as learners in the figures of last census, and 
for the deaths of literate persons during the interval, and on the other hand for 
the addition of some persons who obtained their education elsewhere than in the 
schools of the Central Provinces, the figures uf literates now arrived at are very 
much what might have been expected. If, instead of the upper primary stand¬ 
ard, the lower primary had been adopted, there might probably have been an 
increase in the number of educated persons of about 30.000. the figures of lower 
primary passes during the decennial period biting 116,617; and so far as com¬ 
parison with the results of last Census is concerned, the total thus arrived at would 
pmbably give a truer idea of the progress which has undoubtedly been made by 
the Educational Department during the la« ten years. That there has not been 
any great omission to record persons who were really ahle to read and write 
but had not passed an examination, seem* to be shown by the figures for Banias 
in the. caste returns. Many of these cannot read or write Hindi, but can keep 
accounts m Gujarati or Marwari, and it was feared that some of them might be 
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excluded for this reason; but the percentage of literacy among males in the 
caste has risen from 39 in 1891 to 45 at this census; and as Ihis is the class of 
persons who would naturally have been omitted on the ground mentioned, it may 
be concluded that the census return is correct, though the standard of literacy 
is somewhat more severe than at last census. 

children 
has 


SutiMic* of i Retraction. 


38. The number of 
the years in which a census 
follows: — 

Yeti of C-snau*. Number ot children. 

1873 ... 85-956 

1881 ... 79155 * 

1891 ... HM98 

1901 ... I 374 * 6 


under instruction m 
been taken was as 


Varielior- on prevent ceftns. 
• •• 

— 6,405 
+ 3».947 
+ ‘5.9*8 


In explanation of the fall in the number of pupils between 1871 and 1881, the 
Inspector-General of Education wrote that though there liad been a great and 
undoubted advance in primary education during the decennial period, it had been 
obscured by the collapse of private aided schools in Bhandara and Sambal- 
pur. In the five years after 1881 there was a recovery, and in 1886 the 
pupils rose to over 100,000, due to the opening of a‘ considerable number of 
result-aided and private schools. From this year until 1891 the rate 
of progress was smaller. From 1891 to 1896 there were large annual 
increases, and in the latter year there were 154.101 children on the rolls. 
This was due to a special grant of Rs. 50,000 made in 1893 for the extension 
of primary education, and in consequence of which a number of new com¬ 
bined and result-aided schools were opened. Unfortunately under the pressure 
of financial exigencies Ihis grant was first merged in the general Provincial con¬ 
tributions to District Council Funds, and subsequently these latter had to be in 
many cases reduced. The result was that District Councils could not support 
the newly-opened schools, and many of them were necessarily cut down, the 
number of pupils simultaneously declining. From 1896 to 1900 the children on 
the rolls dropped from <54,000 to 127,000, the decade thus ending with an increase 
of about 16,000 scholars over that with which it commenced. The total number 
of schools in 1901 was 2,394, or an increase of 569 over 1872 and of 549 over 
1891, when it was 1,845. ,n 1896 ,l rose t0 ^S 2 -*- ma X ** «*»*apa*cd that 
with the advent of more prosperous financial conditions the ground lost during 
the years of distress and famine will soon be made up. 

39. There is now one school for every 41 square miles of territory in British 

districts as against one for every 
48 square miles in 1872; and 
one for ever}’ 16 villages as 
against at in the same year. 
The districts best supplied with 
schools are:—Nagpur, N’ar- 
singhpur, Jubbulponr, Hosh- 
angabad, Saugor and Wardha. 
The marginal statement shows 
by districts the percentage of 
children under instruction to the 
total number of school-going 
agetwhich is calculated conven¬ 
tionally at 15 per cent, of the population, according to the returns of the present 
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census. Tin* figures for Feudatory States are in a few cases, such as Rairakhol and 
Sarangarh. surprisingly high, ami compare not unfavourably with those for the most 
advanced British districts. Sarangarh is the State which has made most progress 
in point of education. It has been for a long period under Government manage¬ 
ment, and is well supplied with certificated teachers trained in the local training 
school. In States with a very small total population, the families of the State 
administrative staff, who are nearly always educated, probably contribute mate¬ 
rially to raise the percentage; and this may account for the high proportion of 
children under instruction in Rairakhol and Chhuikhadan. 


40. 
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Stain. 


Nearly 6 per cent, of males in British districts are now able to read and 
write as against a little over 4 per cent, in 1891. Taking 
i» 0iitturi 1 aoi pn jy mn [ l>s ovcr 15 the proportion is rather less than 8 per 
cent. The districts with the largest proportions of male 
literates arc:—Nimar (it’2), Jubbulpore (to), Nagpin (9*2), and Iloshangabad 

(8'8) ; and those with the low¬ 
est proportions—Raipur (3'/), 
Bilaspur (3 6) and SaitibaJpur 
( 3 ' 3 )- Jubbulpore has in¬ 
creased by 3 5 l >lT cent., Nar- 
stnghpur by 28 per cent., 
Nagpur by 2 3 per cent., and 
Wardha by 19 per cent, lu 
Sambalpur the reason for the 
small proportion of literates 
shown is probably that some 
persons educated in private 
schools were not recorded. 
There can be no doubt of the 
correctness of the figures as 
returned, because when it was 
noticed that the numbers were low. the Deputy Superintendent himself went 
through the books and counted up the entries in order to see that none had 
been omitted. 1 he proportion of literates m some of the Feudatory States is 
noticeably high. In Makrai 5 5 per cent, of males can read and write, in 
Sarangarh 6'O f and in Bamrn 76. It is probable that in the States a compara¬ 
tively low standard was taken; but considerable progress has been made, 
because out of the total increase of 16,000 scholars since 1891, 7,000 arc contri¬ 
buted by the States. Towards the end of the year 1895 a separate Agency 
Inspector was appointed for the Feudatory States, and this seems to have had 
an excellent effect The percentage which the number of literates under 15 bears 
to the total may be taken as softie indication of the strictness of the standard 
adopted. In Sambalpur this percentage is only 7*4 as against an average 
°l ■ 5'3 * or British districts. In Bastar it is 27*1 and in Ranker 23*9, which 
shows that in these States some school-boys have probably been included who 
are barely able to read and write, but on the whole the average of literates under 
• 5 ^ 01 " ^eudatory Slates is about the same as that for British districts. 
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41, The total number of educated females is 12,540, or about two in a 
Fowl* i !«a*y thousand of the population, as against 7.609 in 1891. Of 

these 11,258 arc in British districts and 1,283 in the 
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Feudatory States. If in each case the number of educated European 
and Eurasian women is subtracted from the total, the. balance comes to 10,499 
and 6,274. respectively, giving an actual increase of 4.225 persons and of 67 per 
cent, on the figures of last census. 


42. Female education has not suffered from the effects of agricultural depres¬ 
sion to such an extent as that of boys. One reason prub- 
tiutroctic# at fitii. a {jjy is that only comparatively well-ti>-dn persons 

send their girl children to school, and besides this there would be no induce¬ 
ment to take girls away from school in order to put them to work. Since 
1891 the number of girls at school has about doubled, having risen from 
5,799 to 11,208. In 1891 there were 135 girls’ schools and 1915 girls 
were learning in ioys' schools. The corresponding numbers for 1901 arc 
190 and 2.974. The mixed system, that is, tin: instruction of boys and girls 
together in one school, was formerly in practice only [in Kaipur, from which it 
was introduced into the northern districts at the beginning of the decade, ami 
after meeting at first with considerable opposition from the people, was in a 
short time successfully established. Female education is fostered by giving 
double grants for girls, and this may also be a reason why there has been no 
interruption in its progress, as schoolmasters would naturally make special efforts 
to retain girls on the rolls. Saugor is the district in which female education has 
developed most, and after it come Jubbulpore, Nagpur and Bilaspur 


4 V As regards the number of literate females, Jubbulpore and Nagpur stand 
, easily first, with 2,217 and 2,433 respectively. This is 
AndStttn. partly to be accounted for by their comparatively large 

European and Eurasian population. The figures for Saugor are clearly below 
the mark, as there arc only 919 literate women. In 1891 it was considered that 
the returns of femate education were generally too low, and the explanation given 
was the existence of a prejudice against describing grown-up women as literate, 
and iL seems likely that this may have had sonic effect on the present figures. 
The comparatively high number oi educated women m the Feudatory States, 
where there is scarcely any female education, was remarked in 1891, and is again 
a feature of the returns. Kalahandi, without any girls* schools, has 251 literate 
women and Bamra 174. It is probable that some of them have really been edu¬ 
cated in British districts and are the wives of officials who have gone to take up 
appointments in the Stales. It may also be attributed to the number of privately- 
supported schools which formerly existed in the Oriya country. 1 


44. Among Hindus there are four castes who in point of education arc enor¬ 
mously in advance of the rest of the community. These 
utnrtr; by *«i* 1 arc Brahmins, Vidurs, Banias, and Kayasths, with the 
last of whom may be included the allied castes of Parbhu in the Marat ha 
districts, and Karan or Mahanti in Sambalpur. The most educated are the 
Kayasths ; in this caste 57 per cent, of males or four-fifths of adult males can road 
and write. In the case of Banias the proportion of literate adult males is 63 
per cent., of Brahmins about 50 per cent., and of Vidurs 46 per cent. A know¬ 
ledge of reading and writing is, of course, essential to the usual occupations of 

’Gmtnl Pwrituat Ccmii Import, 180.1 

•Tfc* yere«t»r*-» b J eM,e L ' e ,oc British district*; thf :*bk hi*, hw-tj, tits t»«n> pnrpvwt tor 

Fsedstarj Sum. 
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all of these castes. The combined total of male literates among them is 115,020 


or 44 per cent, of the total for all Hindus—a figure which sliows the extent to 


which they monopolise the facilities for education offered by Government. Next 


to the above four castes come Sonars, of whom 22 per cent, of total males or 
30 per cent, of adult males are literate, and next to them Marat has w ith 


30 per cent. The high proportion of literates in this caste is somewhat surprising, 
and was noticed also in 1891, The caste formerly occupied a dominant position 
in live Maratha districts. At the present time about two thousand of them are 


proprietors, eighteen hundred in Government service, and a thousand are money¬ 


lenders. These occupations probably account for a considerable proportion of 


the literate persons in the caste. The other castes with a fairly high percentage 
«>f literates are Joshi, 16 per cent.; Bhat, 14 per cent.; Bairagi, 16 percent.; 
Ocsam, 11 percent.; Darji. taper cenf.; Kalar, 11 percetft.; Rajput taper 
cent.; and Barai, 13 per cent. In the case of the first four castes it will again be 
recognized that a knowledge of reading and writing is a necessary equipment 
fur those of them who follow the traditional occupation of the caste, in 
the case of Joshis astrology and the calculation of horoscopes, of Bhats 
the record of genealogies, and of Bairagis and Go sains the study of the 
Hindu scriptures : though at present the members of these castes have to a great 
extent abandoned the ancestral calling and taken to agriculture and miscellaneous 
pursuits Of the other castes Darjis, Kalars. and Barais probably find a certain 
degree of literacy useful fin- the purpose of keeping accounts Of the agricultural 
castes the best educated are Dangis, Agharias, Jats, Koltas, Raghubnnsis, and 
Gujars with about 8 to to per cent, of adult males literate. Among the lower 
castes and forest tribes there, is as yd very little education. In nearly all of I hem 


the number of literate males is less than one in a hundred. The difficulty 
experienced in getting the forest tribes to send their children to school is well 


known, and even when they do go it is probable that only a very few of them have 
sufficient power of concentration to leant successfully. For the impure castes 
separate schools still exist iit the Maratha districts, and when tow-caste boys 


attend the ordinary schools they are made to sit in the verandah, and are not 
touched The prejudice is not so strong as it used to be. In Itis report of 1882 


the Inspector-General of F.ducation states that ‘the Chanda high school had to 
be broken up on account of the admission of a few Dhcr boys. The masters 


resigned, and, strange to say, the sweeper also resigned.' In the Northern dis 


tricts objections of this sort are less marked, and in Saugor, when it was proposed to 
open a separate school for Cbamars, the people stated that there was no necessity 


for this, as they woultl not object to allowing their children to sit with the C'hamar 


boys. I he general conclusion to l>c arrived at from the above figures is tltat 
there is as yet little wish fur education among Hindus, except in those classes to 
whom it is useful or essential tu their means of livelihood; and by these, as 


is well known, it is eagerly desired. As regards female education Kayasths 


appear to be the only caste which has made any such progress as end be 
expressed in proportionate figures; 26 per cent, of their women can read 
and write. Among Brahmans and Banias about one woman iq a hundred is 
literate. 


45. The figures for minor religions correspond very closely with those of 1891. 



For Mahomedans the percentage of literacy is about 



ales, and 25 fnradul: males. As compared 


with the whole body of Hindus for whom the percentage of total males is 6, 
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Mahomedans arc comparatively well educated. The reason is that out of the 
small numbers belonging to this religion in the whole Province, nearly half 
live in towns where the facilities for education are greater, and also that a 
larger proportion of the Mahomedans of the Central Provinces arc recent 
immigrants of good social standing, than in other Provinces where the religion is 
as it were more indigenous. The same arguments apply to the case of Jains, 
of whom 45 per cent, are literate; Jains are for the most part Bnnias by caste, 
and have the same motives for valuing education. Of Parsis practically the whole 
adult male population, and of Jews a large majority, can read and write. Both 
these religions are foreign to the Province, and what has been said about Maho- 
medans also applies to them. The Parsis also educate their women, and most 
oi those who have grown up are literate. The proportion of literacy among 
Mahomedan women is only one per cent, and among Jains one and a half per 
cent. Another class of the population, which is largely literate, but w hich is not 
shown in the returns, consists of the Madrasi residents of Clwnda, Nagpur and 
Kamptee. These generally return themselves under the designation of Tamil and 
Telugu, and not bv their real caste names. At this census they have generally been 
classified as Baljt, which is believed to be the proper caste of the majority; but 
as this caste did not number over twenty thousand at last census, separate returns 
of education have not been prepared for it. A large number of them 
can read and write and can also speak English fluently. Practically all 
Kuropean and Eurasian adults arc litcraic; Europeans arc of course a special 
class; of Eurasians it has been remarked that they arc the best educated 
race in the world. Of Native Christians only about a quarter of the males and 
a fifth of the females can read and write. The explanation of these small pro¬ 
portions must be that many of them arc children, and others have only recently 
been converted. 


46. The number of persons who can read ami write English it- 74,094 as 
against <3,460 in 1891, being an increase of 10,654 persons, 
and of 79 per cent, on the previous figures. F.nglish was 
not recorded before 1891- If literate Europeans and Eurasians are excluded 
from both returns, the figures become 18,038 and 8,430, respectively, and the 
increase is 9.618, or 114 per cent. The targe increase lias, therefore, occurred 
almost solely in the Native population. As regards the record of English it was 
directed that ordinarily a person should not be returned as alder to read anti write 
English, unless he had passed the English middle school examination or possessed 
an equivalent amount of know ledge. But the figures of passes fur I his examination 
during the decennial period arc 5,900 boys and 157 girls, or a total of 6,057 persons, 
which account for little mere than hall of the increase. Considering the strictnev- 
with which the standard of literacy was enforced, it is not probable that the amount 
ol knowledge of English which would qualify for inclusion in the returns is at all 
less than in 1891 ; but if anything the contrary. The excessive increase may l* 
attributed to two causes: in the first placr tb«Tc has probably been a considerable- 
influx of English-knowing clerks attractcd by the opportunities for employment 
afforded by the increased famine establishments; and. secondly, it seems that a 
certain number of persons must have learnt English elsewhere thnn at school It is 
believed that many Native officers and pleaders train their children to speak 
English regularly in their houses; and that it is in this way that they acquire the 
astonishing facility in its use, which must be the admiration of most people who 
have tried to express abstract or complicated ideas in a foreign language, The 
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total number of schools or other institutions in which English is taught is 
115 in the Central Provinces in 1901 as against 92 in 1891, and the number of 
pupils 8,689 as against 8,674 Of these 18 teach up to the Matriculation 
examination; 68 to the middle school examination ; and 5 to the tipper primary. 


47. The number of persons knowing English is 7 4 per cent, on the total 
1 i.cacy in RngtiA by cwir, number of fit era! es, or excluding Europeans and Eurasians 

in both cases, 5'6 per cent. The explanation of this com¬ 
paratively high proportion is probably to be found in a consideration of the classes 
among whom literacy is chiefly prevalent. Brahmans and Kayasths, who, it lias 
been seen, account for a large minority of those who can read and write, 
try to carry tbe education of their children to the furthest extent possible, 
in the hope of obtaining for them a career in Government service, or in some 
capacity connected with the law ; and in order to obtain any degree of success 
in either of these professions, a knowledge of English is nowadays essential. 
Even more than in the case of literacy, the knowledge of English is confined 
to a small section of the community; of Kayasths about 9 per cent, of the male 
population can read and write it 5 of Brahmans 35 per cent. ; of Vidurs 2 per 
cent.; and of Marathas 1 S per cent. Among Parsis the proportion is half Lhc total 
males, ami among Jews more than a third. Jains and Banias both show a percent¬ 
age of slightly under 1. As was remarked at last census, the mercantile class sets 
comparatively little store on the study of English as it is not ordinarily required 
for their business. Excluding Europeans and Eurasians there are now 650 
women knowing English as against 208 in 1891. Parsis are the only class of 
Native-born* in which any considerable uurabex of women learn English; the 
percentage of females able to read and write the language being 11*4. Twenty 
Knyasth women and 40 Brahman women are so returned, and a few of other 
castes, most of whom are probably servants in European families. 
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48. Besides English, literacy in vernacular languages was recorded, and 
figures for 5 of these have been abstracted as shown in 
the marginal statement. Where a person was entered 
as literate in two languages, lie was counted under 
each, but the total number of persons able to read and 
write any two of the languages abstracted is only 
29,081. Literacy in Hindi and Marathi corresponds 
fairly closely to the proportion of persons speaking these languages, which 
is ahout three to one. A comparatively large number ol persons arc literate in 
Marathi in Nimar (2,691), and Chhindwara (2,201), and in Hindi in Nagpur (4,158). 
In Bnlagha! though about 25 per cent, of the population speak Marathi, only one 
person is literate in it for every ten who can read and write Hindi. Otherwise 
literacy in Hindi and Marathi follows their local distribution as current vernacu¬ 
lars. In Sambalpur 11.649 persons are literate in Oriya as against 2,562 in Hindi. 
Both languages are now taught concurrently in the schools, but outside Govern¬ 
ment sen ice Hindi has made little progress. There are also a small number of 
persons literate in Oriya in Nagpur (54), Raipur (495) and Bilaspur (167). In 
Raigarlt and Sarangarh Hindi and Oriya arc in about equal strength as written 
languages, though the proportion of persons speaking them is four to one in favour 
of Hindi. In Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonnur, Patna and Kalahandi Oriya is the only 
literary language. 

tEoioaiani •boolii itrietly b* tociu<i*4 la ifc!t term t bat Echini U practkail; tKtir native Language. 
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16,035 Person* in British districts and 515 in the Feudatory States 
are returned as literate in Urdu Of thi-se 13,682 are Mahomedans, leav¬ 
ing 3,868 others, of whom more than half are Kayasths (1.185) and Brah¬ 
mans (1.085). Urdu, next to Persian, is the language of polite learning, and 
its knowledge is held to be a mark of some distinction. Every district returns a 
number of persons knowing it, but in Nagpur and Chhnttisgarh they are almost 
all Mahomedans, the Hindus who are literate in Urdu residing chiefly in the 
two Northern divisions Of the total literate Mahomedans about half know I 'rdu 
and half Hindi. Urdu is taught in the schools in important towns. Tclugu literates 
are fnund principally in Chanda (1,289) and Nagpur (1.105). Most of the castes 
with Tclugu subdivisions return a number of persons who know it. among whom 
are also included 139 Native Christians. Tclugu is taught in the schools in the 
Sironcha Tahsil and parts of Bastar and also in some schools in the Nagpur Dis¬ 
trict. 16,807 persons or 5 per cent, of the total are shown as literate in other 
languages which were not abstracted Of these the most important are Gujarati 
and Marwari, which are generally used by the trading classes for accounts. 


It was thought that the returns of literacy In vernacular languages among 
European officers might yield results of some interest, but the total number 
returned as literate in any one of the five languages is only 50 out of a total of 
344 civil officers. The numbers under each language are shown in the marginal 

statement. It is doubtful bow far the schedules were 
correctly filled up, as it is commonly lound that private 
schedules, even among the best educated classes, are 
not so accurate as those prepared by the ordinary 
enumerators. 
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585 persons in the provinces were returned as knowing Sanskrit and 937 as 
knowing Persian. The most accomplished linguist in the Provinces*appear* to 
reside in Saugor City, unless he was a member of the Chief Commissioner's camp, 
the returns for which were included with Saugor. He is shown as literate in Hindi, 
Marathi, Urdu, Persian, Bengali, Gujarati, Sanskrit and English. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I .—By Age and Sex {Provinces). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II .—District Distribution. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III .—Caste and Religion* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV —Percentage of Literates under ogt 15 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V .—By Languages in •shich literate. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI .—Progress of Education. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INFIRMITIES. 

General. 
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49. The infirmities recorded at the census were blindness of both eyes, deaf- 

. . muteness from birth, insanity and leprosy. These infirmities 

anti Uad- , , ■- • , .. 

- in g gtatittia. ha\T been recorded on three previous occasions, and it 

might naturally be considered that a number of definite conclusions should 
by this time have been available from the figures. This, however, is true 
only to a limited extent, and a perusal of previous census reports might 
tend at first sight to the opinion that the ingenuity of superintendents 
has been equal to accounting Cor the comparative prevalence or absence 
of each of the infirmities in wet and dry climates, in plain or hilly coun¬ 
try, in either sex, and at most periods of age. Such a conclusion would no 
doubt be exaggerated ; but owing to the fact that the total numbers to be dealt 
with are very small, and that the enumerator’s diagnosis is capricious, the resulting 
figures are frequently contradictory. In the Central Provinces the total number 
of infirm was 20,607 in 1872 40.943 *881. an£ * 35*558 in 1891. In 1872 the 

record was clearly incomplete, and in 1881 it would appear that the instructions 
may have been liberally interpreted so as to include a number of persons not 
strictly coming under the definition. Between 1881 and 1891 the decrease was 
a 4 per cent, in British Districts. 1 In tgot the total number of infirm 1830,531. 
being an actual decrease of 14 per cent, on 1891. or talcing the reduced popula¬ 
tion. of 6 per cent. The reduction is, however, considerably greater than this 
in all the infirmities except blindness. 

50. One probable reason for the small proportionate decrease seems to be 

that the infirm have very weak lives and succumb readily 
Dtati* •we «*>• '"i* 1 ®- periods of distress, in spite of the fact that, as noted by 
several district officers, they received special attention during the last famine, the 
deaf and dumb having been usually admitted to village relief immediately on its 
introduction. The Leprosy Commission considered that a comparison of the 
returns of (our provinces showed a genual and marked decline in the number of 
lepers after the famines of previous decades. The decrease in numbers is also 
greatest in the Feudatory States, where the arrangements for relief were probably 


* la 1881 UJlnnUlm ware tel weotdfsJ tot TtoatUty 
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less efficient than in British districts, at any rate in 1897- case of some 

of the infirmities there are further special reasons for supposing that they are 
gradually becoming less frequent; but the rate of reduction can hardly l>e so 
great as would appear from the figures, or they would vanish altogether within 
a measurable term of years. 

51. Blindness is far the most prevalent of the infirmities, the blind being 
. , , w ,8,628 or rather more than three-fifths of the whole 

Rft.otmr pctTilcntt Of In* . . a i 

itSsmitiok. number. Dcaf-muics 5> 3°4 ant * lepers fougniy 

a sixth each, are nearly equal, and the insane 1.520 constitute unU about 
a twentieth of tlte total. As compared with other Provinces of India leprosy is 
prevalent in the Central Provinces, blindness somewhat less so but still higher 
than the average, and the amount of insanity and deal-mutism is comparatively 
small. In European countries leprosy is not recorded. There is roughly about 
twice as much blindness in India as in England, and only about a tcnih as much 
insanity. In the case of deaf-mutism the proportions are about the same, there 
being more in India than in England and Scotland, but less than in some other 
European countries. 

Blindness. 
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52. The total number of blind is 18.628 or 15-6 in 10,000 of the population 
as against 20,470 or 15’7 in 10,000 of the population in 
BiraJsn*. ,891. The actual decrease is 9 per cent, and on the 

reduced population 8 per cent. The Central Provinces stood seventh out of 15 Pro¬ 
vinces and States in India in respect of prevalence of blindness both in 1881 and 
1891. For the generally greater frequency of blindness in India lhan in Europe, 
the more brilliant and glaring atmosphere, the dirty surroundings of the lower 
classes, and the numbers of flies, the neglect and improper treatment of small¬ 
pox and ophthalmic diseases, and the presence of the leprous and syphilitic taints 
have been suggested as reasons. * It is probable, however, that blindness is mare 
often produced by small-pox than any other agent, and that it should tend to 
decrease with increased efficiency in the prevention and treatment of this disease. 
It was estimated that before the introduction of compulsory vaccination into 
England 35 per cent, of the blindness was due to small-pox. 


53. The sanitary statistics show that 4,300,000 persons were vaccinated in 
the Central Provinces during the mter-censal period 1891 — 
v«ca«*i>oa. |go 1 and nearly four million in the previous decade. It 

is difficult to compare these figures with the birth-rates, as allowance must he 
made for the large number of children dying in infancy before they are vaccinated 
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but judging from the return* * it would appear that during the last 20 years, all or 
nearly all of the children born must have been vaccinated, and it may be con¬ 
cluded that the majority of the population must now be protected against small-pox. 
There were 33,000 odd deaths from small-pox during 1891—1901 as against 55,000 
during the previous decade, or a decrease of about 40 per cent. It seems clear 
therefore tliai blindness resulting from this cause should lend to diminish. It is 
possible, however, that the extension of vaccination has as yet exercised little 
influence on the liability to blindness, because it is only within the last twenty 
or thirty years ihat its performance has become general, and this infirmity, when 
it is not congenital, usually appears in later life. The majority of the population 
should now have been vaccinated, but not necessarily the majority of persons over 
twenty-five or thirty years of age. And it may therefore be another ten or twenty 
years before the effects of vaccination on the statistics become apparent. 


BlinrlitJa in It* RIM 


54« There are more blind women than men, the numbers in 1901 being 
10,891 to 7,737 or about 18 to 13 per 10.000 of each sex. 
In 1891 there was a smaller excess of women in the 
Central Provinces, and both in 1891 and 1881 a small majority of women in the 
figures for India The main fact about blindness in the sexes is that more male 
than female children arc kirn blind ; but more women tlian men become blind in 
jatcr life. This appears very strikingly from Subsidiary Statement V. the propor¬ 
tion of blind female children under 5 being 6a t to 1,000 males, while in the case of 
persons over 60, 2.432 women are Wind to t ,000 men. For the greater tendency of 
■women to become blind, the following reasons have been suggested—Pending 
over smoky fires, suffering from inverted eye-lashes, frequent mourning for rela¬ 
tives accompanied by ostentatious squeezing of the eyes and excessive weeping, 
confinement to dark and unwholesome rooms, and the greater unwillingness ol 
parents to have girl children vaccinated. 1 Blindness of course increases rnpidly 
with age, nearly half the blind men and more than two-third* of the blind women 
being over 40. 


55. The local distribution of the blind closely resembles that of Ihc last two 
l. auicitnt locally umi censuses. The Oriyas are freer from blindness than any 
e “ lefc other race, while it is most prevalent in the Vmdhyan 

districts and the Ncrbudda valley. There is a noticeable decrease in the 
Maratha country , which is now one of the most lightly afflicted tracts, while the 
Salpura districts retain their comparatively good position. In Raipur there is a 
remarkable increase of nearly 1,300 blind. It seems probable that, as suggested 
by the Civil Surgeon of Raipur, the increase should be attributed to the immigra¬ 
tion of beggars from the F'eudatory States attracted by the more efficient arrange¬ 
ments for relief in British territory. The castes shoving a high average of blind¬ 
ness differ greatly in social position and occupation. There are a number of low 
castes—as Balahi (25),* Bhil (28), Bhilala (38), Chamar (25), Chadar 

(27), Gadaria (23), Ktiangar (31), Kori (24) and Panka (19)—among 
whom it may perhaps be attributed to ophthalmic disease or small-pox 
consequent on their insanitary surroundings. It is also prevalent among the 
agricultural castes of the Northern districts—Gujar (aa). Jadam (31), Kaclihi (23). 
Kirar (17), Kurmi (20) and Lculhi (20); these occupy a fairly high social position 
in the Central Provinces, and the comparatively greater Tendency to blindness 


s ?unj»b Crrutu Import, 1891 137. 

*Tb* Sfoiii t 1 bo* It* ftanbn at blind [err: II pet tc.oco oi th« cad*. 
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may possibly be due to their unwillingness to have their children vaccinated Im 

previous years, and, in the case of women, to their being more secluded and doing 
most of their cooking in-doors. In the case of Bairagis (19) and Gosams (t,) 
and perhaps also Bhats (23), there arc a high proportion of blind because these 
are begging castes, and the infirm would naturally try to obtain admission into or 
pass themselves off as belonging to castes to whom it is a religious obligation to 
give alms. Brahmans (17). Vidurs (15) and Banias (17) have a proportionately 
high number of blind, perhaps owing to their occupations involving a great deal of 
sedentary and literary work, and occupation may also be the explanation in the 
case of Darxis (22). Barais, or betel-leaf growers and sellers, have a high com¬ 
bined average of all infirmities, and the same fact was noticed m the India Census 
Report for 1891; but 1 do not know whether any injurious effects can be associated 
with the cultivation or preparation of the betel-leaf. 


Insanity. 
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56. The number of insane is now 1,5 20 against 2.034 in 1891. or t 2 in¬ 
stead of 1*5 per to.ooo of ihe population. The actual 
decrease is thus 25 per cent., or on the reduced population 
18 per cent It seems probable that the number of insane has been diminished by 
the omission of persons who arc merely imbecile, which was provided for in the 
instructions. The Central Provinces have always occupied a favourable position 
as regards insanity, being twelfth out of fifteen Provinces and States arranged in 
order of prevalence of the disease both m 1881 and 1891. Mental excitement is 
generally considered the most frequent cause of insanity, and the small quantity 
in India as compared with European countries bears out this view. 1 here are 
always more men than women who arc mad, the actual numbers in the Central 
Provinces being 1,004 and 516, respectively, or nearly two to one. There is little 
insanity in early youth. In men it is more or less prevalent during the whole 
working period of life, being greatest between 23 and 35, which age-period includes 
more than a quarter of the total number of insane. Among women there seems 
to be a connection between insanity and the period of marriage and child-bearing, 
about 37 per cent, of mad women being aged between to and 25 (Statement \ )- 
The insane are generally shorter-lived than ordinary people, and this statement to 
some extent bears out this view, the proportions of insane becoming somewhat 
less in old age. As people become insane at different ages and usually after 
infancy, if their lives were as valuable as those of the general population, the 
numbers would increase with each age period. As they do not do so, the rate 
of mortality among the insane must be higher. 


57. The local distribution of insanity corresponds generally with that of 
last census, there being most in ihe Vindhyan, Nerbudda 
t*c*i «id c»it« JtadbrtiM. valley and Sat pure districts, and least in Clihattisgarh. 
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The average in the Maratha districts and Nerbndda valley is disturbed by the 
lunatic asylums at Jubbulpore and Nagpur The castes having the highest 
numbers of insane among males are Brahmans (4)* *, Kayasths (6), Karans or 
Mahantis (7), Sonars (4), Vidurs (3), Bairagis (6), Jogis (4) and Musalmans (4). 
The first five are the best educated castes, and the cause of insanity seems 
clearly to be mental strain and excitement. Among women of these caste* 
there is no such high average. The same explanation applies to Bairagis and 
Jogis. who are frequently religious mendicants, and to Musalmans, the excitement 
in these cases being religious. Among women insanity is probably due to 
domestic unhappiness more frequently than to any other cause, and there is no 
reason why it should be found more often in any special castes or classes of 
society, 
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58. There arc now 5,304 deaf-mutes in the Provinces or 4 4 in to.ooo 
of the population as against 6,440 or 4*9 * n *89*- The 
DMi-mutiim. decrease is thus 17 per cent, or on the reduced popula¬ 
tion 9 per cent. As compared with other Provinces this Province was 9th in 
the order of prevalence of deaf-tnulism in 1881 and totli in 1891. There are 
generally more deaf-mute males than females, the numbers being 3,043 to 3,262 
at this census, or 744 women to 1,000 men. Deaf-nmleness is usually congenital, 
and it was only in such cases that it was directed to be recorded ; but it is 
probable that all cases of the infirmity have been included. U it is congenital, 
the numbers recorded should decrease at each age period, except for the first 
5 years of life, when parents hesitate to admit the infirmity in their cluldren so 
long as there remains a hope of their learning to speak. Statement V shows 
that this is the case, the figures decreasing regularly after the period 
o—4 until the last, when the proportion at the age of 60 and over is some¬ 
what higher than it should be, probably owing to the inclusion of a few cases of 
deafness acquired with advancing years. The deaf-mute return varies consider¬ 
ably from census to census, but it is considered to be steadily decreasing in 
India. It has been suggested that it is less invariably congenital and more 
frequently due to zymotic diseases (fevers, cholera, small-pox. and venereal 
disease) than is the case in Europe. It lias been held that deaf-muteness has a 
tendency to be more prevalent in mountainous countries and to follow the course 
of certain rivers.* But such theories are very tentative, as would appear from the 
fact that of the countries for which figures arc given in the India Census 
Report, Scotland, Portugal, and Ceylon present the lowest averages, and none 
of these countries can be correctly described as flat. __ 


* Tha iemc* ia InaeliHa tn th» tmrr.Vt «=U» aun« among tw»0 maki- 

• India Cresua Rtyoct, 1891, page * s 9- 
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<;9. As at last census there are most deaf-mutes in the Satpura districts. 

the Ncrbudda valley, and the Vindhyan districts, and 
Local Jitinbatmn. ; n chhattisgarh Next to Chhattisgarh, Sambalpur 

and the Maralha country have the smallest averages. The caste distribution of 
the deaf-mute docs’not show that the infirmity is specially prevalent in any particular 
group of castes or occupations; and except that it seems to favour certain 
localities, it is natural to assume that congenital deaf-muteness is more often to be 
attributed to special physical characteristics in the constitution of the parents 
than to any other cause. 
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Co. The number of lepers has decreased from 6,614 t° or f rora 5 * to 

4*2 per 1 0,000 of population. There arc 3,320 tnale 
lepers as against 4,374 in 1891, and t.778 females as 
against 2.240, the percentages of decrease being 24 and 20 respectively. The 
greater decrease among male lepers may probably be attributed U» the hypothesis 
put forward in the clupter on sex, that men arc less able to support 
privation than women. As compared with the rest of India lepiosy is 

more frequent here than any oilier ol the infirmities, llu- Central Provinces 

standing fifth out of 15 Provinces and States in 1881 and sixth in 1891 as regards 

the prevalence of the disease. Statement V shows that leprosy is most frequent 
from about the age of 25 onwards, the proportions at each age rising rapidly 
alter that stage. Similar results were obtained from the figures of 1891. 

61. The conclusions of the Leprosy Commission were that leprosy 
VitMo( lU L^TMyCoa. most frequently appears between 15 and 30 years of age 
■■iwioo. Qf in earH adult life- This was because out of 1 lie 

cases of the appearance of the disease observed by them, the Largest 

numbers were at this period, but to obtain the true rale of incidence at 
different ages it is necessary to compare the ratio of the number of cases 
to the manlier uf persona alive at each age, ami if this was done the appearance 
of tlie disease would be found more equally distributed over the different 
ages after 15, because there are a smaller number of persons alive at 
each successive age period Tlie Commission estimated the duration of the 
disease at from 9 to tS years, according to the different forms in which it 
manifests itself. The number of Lepers at each age period therefore includes 
those in whom the disease has. appeared during the two or three previous periods, 
iUid this raises tin* proportions uf lepers olive at the later ages. T lie Commission, 
though thev considered leprosy an infective disea-io caused by .» specific bacillus, 
and moreover also a contatiiuus disease, were of opinion that there was no direct 
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evidence to show that leprosy was maintained or diffused by contagion. The 
result of a number of cases in which persons had been eating and drinking from 
the same vessels as lepers showed that about 7 per cent, only had become 
infected. Nor could heredity be considered as an important agent in the 
perpetuation of the disease, as only a small proportion of the children of leper 
marriages became lepers. The disease was in their opinion generally acquired 
d« novo from the bacillus in a resting condition outside the human body, the 
surrounding circumstances and the constitution of the subject being favourable toils 
development. Such circumstances were, in their opinion, general poverty, the 
absence of sanitation, < 5 ver-pupulation, and an unhealthy or moist climate. It usually 
appears among the lowest classes, though no caste or class of society is exempt. 
The Commission considered that the census figures for r891 might on the whole 

be accepted as showing lluit the disease was either stationary or gradually 

declining. In their opinion 10 per cent, of the cases which an unprofessional 
observer would take to be leprosy should on an average be excluded as discolour¬ 
ation of the skin. 

6s. The figures for the Central Provinces show, as in 1891. that women 
tv* c«auii p.'o»i«es» fi el the disease to a greater extent in early life and men 

in later life. It is most prevalent in the Maratha 

districts and Raipur and Bilaspur, probably owing to the dirty habits of the large 
numbers of Maliars and Cltamars who are found in these districts. In Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh there are five or six times as many lepers as in the Yindhyan 
districts and the Nerbudda valley, the figures being 6 or 7 to to.ooo of the 
population in the south as against 1*2 in the north. The high average in Nimar t 
4 per 10,000, is probably to be accounted [or by an influx of beggars. Leprosy 
is more frequent in the lowest castes, those having the highest averages being 
Clumars (5*5), 1 Ghasias (6*5), Kandhs (S*5>, Dhobis (fro), Manas (120) and 
Mahars (5*5). There are a large number of lepers among Kunbis (6 5) and Telis 
(8'o), resulting from the prevalence of the disease in the Maratha districts; and 
among Dhimars (5-0) arid Kowats (6 5). The theory dial leprosy was some¬ 
times produced by the eating of fish has, however, been discarded by the Com¬ 
mission. 

Since writing the above 1 have had an interesting conversation with 
Major Buchanan and Colonel Quaylc, 1. M. S. These officers are inclined to 
dispute the conclusions of the Commission, and to consider leprosy a 
dangerously contagious disease, requiring segregation. It is not for me to 
attempt any discussion of the subject from a medical point uf view ; but so far as 
the census results go, the disease appears to be on the decrease. 


* The Sjict* in brack*!! *r» OM frrvrportUe os lc„txO U* -*»'* 


31010 
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CHAPTER V. 


LANGUAGE. 

[The information ax lo language* given in tbb chap tin, units'* otherwise itated. u 
obtained from notes anil lists kindly furnished by Dr. G A CiRlWtSON, C I E., Pit. D., 
Director of the Linguistic Survey ] 

63. In the summary o( the rough lusts of languages containing the first results 

o( the Linguistir Survey, thirty languages and a hundred 
v»iu*r <m Untn»E« am] six dialects are catalogued as found in the Central 

Cnttil Piovtnec^. ” 

Provinces ; and this is excluding both Asiatic and non* 
Asiatic languages spoken only by foreigners This great diversity of speech is 
no doubt partly to be attributed to the fact that the Central Provinces is the 
meeting place of different races who have immigrated from the countries sur¬ 
rounding it on all sides, and partly to the difficulties of communication presented 
by the physical features of the Province, which have till lately tended to split up 
Lhc people into isolated communities holding little or no intercourse with each 
other. The diverse ethnical constitution of the population accounts for the fact 
that ‘tl»e Hindi and Urdu of the Central Provinces include all the .Aryan languages 

* spoken between Gujarat and Bengal, and between the Himalayas and the 

• Marathi-speaking districts uf the Deccan *,* and the absence of inter-commimi* 
cation for the existence in many areas of separate local dialects peculiar to 
themselves, which, for want of any other designation, Dr. Grierson has 
been obliged to call after the districts to which they belong. Thus Saugor, 
Damoh, Mandla, Seoni, Narsinghpur and Betul have each a special dialect of 
their own, just as is, or was. the casein some of the outlying counties of England, 
and for the same reasons Again, there is the Marathi of Nagpur and that of 
Berar, both differing from the pure form of the language. There is Chhaitisgaihi, 
itself a form of Eastern Hindi, and also a dialect of it called Khaltahi forming 
the Hindi vernacular of Bahghal. 

64. Numerous dialects are also formed by the migration uf a number of 

persons speaking one language info an area belonging 

to another. Sometimes they retain their original speech 
as a basis, and take Into it words and expressions borrowed from that which 
they hear around them ; and sometimes they practically abandon their own 
language, merely importing a similar suhstratum of it into the new one which 
they adopt. In either case a fn-sh dialect is formrJ differing to some extent 
from each of the languages which has contributed to its composition. This 
result is not of course always produced, but only when migrations take place 
in such force that the new-comers ran retain thdr individuality in the country in 
which they settle . and this usually occur* when they belong to one or more 
castes.‘and continue to intermarry among themselves, the resulting dialect 
is therefore generally confined to particular castes, and it is natural to call u 
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after the caste name. Instances of such caste dialects abound m Dr. Grierson’s 
lists. The Bhoyars of Betul and Chhindwara have a special dialect which is 
classed under the Rajasthani language, and from which it may perhaps be 
inferred that their ancestors came from Central India, though their present 
customs would indicate that they are rather allied to the non-Aryan tribes than 
to Rajputs. The Ponwars of Bhandara and Balaghat speak a form of Eastern 
Hindi, mixed with Marathi, a fact which may give some ground for the hypothesis 
that they came from the direction of Jubbulpore and not from Central India, 
as they are supposed to have done. The I.odhis of Balaghat speak a mixture 
of Western Hindi and Marathi, the former being the language which they must 
have brought with them from the North-West. The Kirs of Narsinghpur retain 
a form of Marwari from Central India. Some Telugu castes, as the Golars and 
Holias, who have penetrated into the Maratha districts have formed a dialect 
of their own language, probably mixed with Marathi; and there arc many other 
instances. 


Tribal dialects. 


65. Similarly the aboriginal tribes have sometimes retained their own 
languages, and sometimes abandoned them and partly 
or wholly adopted those brought by the Aryan immigrants, 
still, however, usually doing so in so incomplete a fashion as to produce a separate 
dialect. What is known as the Gondi of the Central Provinces is in places a 
Dravidian language belonging to the Gonds, while in pans of Mandla and in 
other places it is simply a broken Hindi. Baigani or Binjhali is a corrupt dialect 
of Chhattisgarhi manufactured by this tribe. Halhi is Marathi mixed with Oriya, 
and as such possibly indicates that the Halbas, who are believed to be a non- 
Aryan tribe, did not originally belong to the cast of the Provinces and Orissa 
as their own story goes, but must have migrated from the west The necessity 
of extreme caution in drawing inferences as to origin from language is, however, 
sufficiently indicated by the manner in which, as already exemplified, different 
castes or tribes will in some cases abandon their language without even changing 
their locality, while in others they will retain their Language, while migrating to a 
country occupied by an entirely different one. ’The best opinion of the 

• present day seems to regard the fact that races speak the same language 
' as proving little more than that at some time or other they must have been in 

* close local contact/' 


66. Many of the languages and dialects catalogued in the Linguistic Survey 
are not found in the census lists at all, and this is no more 
( m u»»ot than might be expected when as Dr Grierson says, the 

people themselves frequently do not know that they speak 
a dialect any more than M. Jourdain knew that he wrote prose. In other 
cases a dialect may have no name within the area in which it b spoken, but may 
be recognised and distinguished only outside it.* The only means ol getting any¬ 
thing approaching to a complete return would be to circulate to each district, for 
the guidance of the enumerators, a list of all the languages and dialects spoken 
in it; and even then nut much would be gained, because the decision as to the 
entry in each case must be left to the discretion of the census staff, who cannot be 
competent judges. If a dialect belongs to a particular area or a particular caste. 


t« r rises Costa at Stags’. pajt aS. 
•North -Wcotero Froviocsa C<o m Rtpo:t. iSgj, poj* 3S6. 
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the population to be classified under it can be taken as that of the area or caste in 
question; but if it is only partly spoken, the enumerator would have to decide 
which persons spoke it and which did not, and he could not be expected to do so 
correctly. According to the rough lists of languages the Kunbis of Chanda 
speak a corrupt Marathi called Kunbau ; if it is known that all the Kunbis use 
this jargon, but no other caste, then the population to be classed under the dialect 
would be the number of Kunbis in the district; but if all Kunbis do not use it 
or it is common also to other castes, then it is doubtful whether results of any 
value would be obtained by directing the enumerator to ask every one whether 
he spoke Kunbau and make the entries accordingly, and it is perhaps safer to 
ascertain by enquiry, as lias been done in the Linguistic Survey* by what castes 
and over what areas a particular dialect is spoken, and from this to deduce an 
estimate of its numerical strength. It is, then, only as regards the few dialects 
which are well known and distinguished by the people, that any reliable informa 
tion is available from the census returns. And this result may perhaps be regarded 
as a cause for gratitude, at any rate from the Census Superintendent’s point ot 
view: as if the return of dialects was as copious as the numbers shown in the 
rough lists, the classification of the language table would, allowing for the free 
introduction of variants and synonyms, be scarcely less laborious than that of the 
caste table. 


67. As regards the main vernaculars, however, the classification prescribed 
by Dr. Grierson has, under the directions of the Census 
VammUn Commissioner, been adopted by distributing all persons 

returned as speaking Hindi or Marathi in each district under the language or 
dialect to which the Hindi or Marathi of the district is shown by the Linguistic 
Survey to belong. The Hindi of the Central Provinces is thus divided into 
three languages—Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, and Rajasthani. These arc 
classed as three provincial vernaculars. Marathi, Oriya, 1 and lelugu are also 
taken as provincial vernaculars. The Dravidian, and Munda or Kulariart groups 
each include, according to the Linguistic Survey, a number of distinct langu¬ 
ages. belonging to the different tribes. But several of these arc scarcely 
returned at the census, and moreover, tribal vernaculars such as Gadaba, Kharia, 
Kol, or Korku, though scientifically distinct, cannot be regarded for administrative 
purposes as worthy to be placed on the same level of importance as Hindi, 
Marathi, or Oriya. Scarcely anybody outside the tribes themselves can speak 
them, and the most important point in connection with their distribution is the 
total number of persons returning any of them in each district, as this more or 
less represents the population which has no cognisance of any district vernacular 
spoken by Government officials. The Munda and Dravidian groups are then 
taken each as one vernacular of the Province, and a ninth, called Gipsy dialects, 
is formed of miscellaneous terms, returned cither by wandering tribes, or which 
cannot be classified under any of the languages already mentioned. Under the 
above nine languages or grottps of languages classed as vernaculars of the 
Province, 99 67 per cenu of the population are included ; and it will be conve¬ 
nient to notice their distribution and relative importance in order, including also 
such information regarding them as the Director of the Linguistic Survey has 
been good enough to furnish. 


‘TL« «pe!Un^ 1* th»l pceter^i by Dr. GiUrxin il 
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68. The Hindi of the Provinces as already staled is divided by the Survey 
into three languages—Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, and 
H ' CiU RajasthanL The total number ot persons speaking each 

language including dialects is shown below, and also the percentage to the total 
of all three :— 

PencuiL Pefwiiaga 

Wetrro Hindi .. ... *, 934 .oc 6 *8 

Eastern Hindi ... ••• 4 , 336 . 94 * ®4 

Rajasthani ... ... 5 ,,>2 53 $ 

The total number of persons speaking all three languages is 6,782,200 or 
57 per cent, of the population of the Provinces. These languages do not differ 
much in vocabulary hut mainly in inflection, and taken together they constitute 
the body of the population of the thirteen districts for which Hindi is the couri 
language. Out of the total population <>f these thirteen districts 85 per cent 
speak one <d the: above three languages and 15 per cenL speak other lan¬ 
guages. In nine Feudatory States the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi is 
also the principal vernacular, The origin of Eastern and Western Hindi is 
described by IV. Grierson as follows:— 


‘In the early centuries alt*'- the Christian era there were two main Ian- 
■guages or Prakrits spoken in the Jamna and Ganges Valleys. These were 
‘Sawaseni spoken in the west, its head-quarters being the Upper Doab, and 

• Magadhi spoken m the east, with its head-quarters south of the present city 
“ of Patna. Between these two there was a debatable ground roughly corrc- 

• sponding to the present Province of Oudh, in which a mixed language, known 
’as Ardha-Magadhi or hall Magadhi was spoken, partaking partly of the cha- 
‘ractcr of Sauraseni and partly of that ol Magadhi. We know that all the 

• languages of the eastern group (Bengali, Oriya, &c.) arc descended from 

• Magadhi, and that the group of closely connected languages, of which Western 

• Hindi may be taken as the type, is directly descended from Sauraseni. |1 now 
‘remains to state that this mixed language or Ardha-Magadhi was the parent 

• of modem Eastern Hindi. The name Hindi is popularly applied to all the 
' various Aryan languages spoken between the Punjab and the Mahanadi from 
' we$t to east, and between the Himalayas and the Xcrbudda frotn north to south. 

• From these Hitiari and the languages of Rajpulana (Rajasthani) must be 
’subtracted, and there remain the language? spoken in the basins of the Jamna 
1 and the Ganges. Tln.se divide themselves into two main groups, entirely 
‘distinct from one another, a western and an eastern. The western includes 
‘among others Bundeli and the standard Hindustani which forms the lingua 

• frana of the greater pan ol India. These dialects are various forms of oft? 
language which 1 call Western Hindi. The eastern group includes three 

• dialects, AtnuDri. Baghcti aed Chhattisgarhi, which together form Eastern 


* Hindi.* 

60. W.-s’cm Hindi is the language **f the ear. of the Punjab and the west 
r.f the North -West cm Province s It occupies the country 
We*«™ between Punjabi and Eastern Hindi, which tatter goes as lar 

west as Cawnpore and includes the whnh: of Oudh. I ; rc!ti or Hindustani is included 
as a dialect of tins language, and t*> it also belongs the Hindi court language 
<d the Central Provinces. which is called by Or. Grierson the Sanskrit iscd or non- 
Persianiscd form of Hindustani the difference between the two being that 
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Court Hindi avoids the free use of Arabic and Persian words which characterises 
Urdu, and substitutes Sanskrit derivatives. The Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi 
forms the main vernacular of six districts—Saugor, Dnmoh, Seoni, Narsinghpur, 
I loshangabad and Cli hind warn, and includes the Hindi spoken in Nagpur, Wardha, 
and Bhandnrn. The dialects spoken by the lihumia Gonds of Narsinghpur and 
the Lodhis of Balaghat also belong to Bundcli, the latter being Bundcli corrupted 
by Marathi. In Saugur, Damuh and Narsinghpur tlu-ie are, as already stated, 
special local forms of the dialect. Bundeli differs from Court Hindi, which may 
be considered to be the ordinary vernacular spoken by Europeans, in some points 
of inflection. In Bundcli the long a of I he terminations of substantives and 
adjectives is cltanged into a, as ghoro for ghora : J/uraarO achchho shahar hni * 
— 1 Murwara is a fine city.' The change is also made in the participial lorm nt 
verbs; as khotior khaya. Another tendency is to leave out the aspirate it it 
ts not the initial letter of a word. Pahila (first) would be paila' fahar (3 hours j 
pair' and so on. The 'ho' of the oblique ease is also changed to r, as ' Tutu 
laaare gave hate' for Turn bazar ka gayc the.' 11 tin- root of .. verb ends in 
a it is changed into at to form the verbal noun as ‘ hhaibo ' from Ihttia. In the 
future the termination ' ga ’ » not used in Bundeli. The tense is formed by adding 
to the root tile terminations of the substantive verb kotta, ' to be/ ' fVak karega ' 
‘ lie will do,' will be ' u har hai' in Bundeli. The past tense * tha,' ' the ' is changed 
to hato, ‘ 1 hate / and the long a in the termination of the participle is shortened, 
as for instance ‘ van jatd tha' would become ' u jat hato.' Omitting Urdu 
Bundeli is spoken by *,803,591 persons, or 15 per cent, of tbo population. 

70. The total number of persons returning Urdu is 130,415 as against 158,33a 

(i t in 1891 or a decrease of 18 per cent. Urdu is practically 

solely returned by Mnliomcdans, only 1,015 of its speakers 
belonging to other religions. Fifty-six Christians are returned as speaking it. As 
the number of Mahnmedans has varied by less than 1 per cent, since 1891, the 
decrease must be due to the fact that the language is losing its popularity 
among the followers of this religion. 1 he Nagpur Division contains the largest 
proportion of persons speaking it, with 72.556, of which Nagpur Distria contri¬ 
butes nearly 40,000. It is largely spoken by Mabomedans in Nagpui and 
Kamptec Cities. The district figures show considerable variation since List 
census, the largest decreases having occurred in Jubbulpore and I loshangabad. 

71. Eastern Hindi is the language spoken in Oudlt and 1 In* centre of the 

North-Western Provinces, heing bounded by Western 

Hindi on the west and Bihari on the east. Three 
main dialects of this language ore classified by Dr. Grierson—Awndhi. the dialect 
of Oudlt, Bagludi, that of Baghulkhand or Riiva, and Chhattisgarhi. A wad hi and 
Bagheli are. however, practically identical and are only separated by him in defer¬ 
ence to popular custom. Under thr two dialed* ol Baghuli and Chhattisgarhi, 
Eastern Hindi is spoken in the Centra! Province^ by 4.336,941 prisons or 37 
per cent, of the population of the Province. Ii is. the 1 umnionest language. 

72. Bagheli in the Central Provinces is the vernacular of jubbulpore and 

Mandat, of the Marars in Balaghat, the Krwrat* in 

r jm? ^ 

Chanda, anil the Pnmrnts in Scani, Bhandantand Bahtghat. 
In Jubbulpun. Bagheli and Bundeli are mixed, the cast of the district speaking 
almost pure Bagbrli and the west pure Bundeli. In Mnndltt the dialect is 
locally calk'd Mamflalia <r Gondirani, and with Uvt exception of about half the 
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Gonds, who speak proper Condi, is ibe vernacular of ihe whole district. This 
dialect has some forms resembling Cbhattisgarhi. Some distinctive points of 
Bagheii pointed out by Dr. Grierson are that the ante-penultimate vowel is- 
shortened in inflection as chakar a servant, chak(a)ranse from the servants. 
There is a tendency to change w to b as aba be came, jabab an answer. The 
locative termination is ma instead of men. The genitive of the personal pronoun 
is rnor, ter. ' Own ' is ' afan,' oblique ap(a)ne, not apna. The termination of 
the future is formed with an ‘ A' as kahikaun, * 1 will say.* The expletive tat is 
added to the past tense of verbs as det-rahi-tai, ' lie was giving.' Pomvari is return¬ 
ed from Seoni. Bbandara and Balaghat. It is a jargon the basis of which is 
the Bagheii found in Mandla, mixed up very freely with forms coming from the 
original home of the tribe in Western Rajpuiana and with Marathi. The fact 
that these Ponwars speak Bagheii appears to give ground for a conjecture that 
they must have come into ihe southern districts from Jubbulpore and Mandla, 
and not directly from the west of the Provinces, as the castes immigrating from 
this direction have dialects of Rajasthani. The Marars of Balaghat have 
another dialect resembling that of Mandla, but with some forms which appear to 
be derived from the Kanauji spoken in the east centre of the Gangetic Doab. 
Maxari has not been returned at the census. 


73. The Chhaltisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi is Lhc main vernacular 
of Raipur and Bilaspur, and the six States of Ranker. 
Nandgaon, Kliairagarh. Chhuikhadan, Kawardha, and 
Sakli. It is also spoken in the north-east of Chanda in the Ambagarh Chauki 
Zamindari. in the east of Ba'aghat in the Raigarlt, Saletckri, and Chauria Zamin- 
daris, in part of Bastar, and the greater part of Raigarh and Sarangarh, and the 
Chandarpur and Phuljhar Zamindaris of Sambalpur. So far as Hindi is spoken 
in the other five Oriya States it is also Chhattisgarhi. In Balaghat the name 
of the local Chhaltisgarhi is Khaltahi, width means the language spoken in the 
Khaloti, or lowlands, the name applied in Balaghat to the Chhattisgarh plain; 
and in Sambalpur it is called l.aria, which is also the local name of Chhattisgarhi. 

The marginal 
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population. In the Northern Zamindaris of Bilaspur, Bagheii is apparently spoken 
to some extent, and indeed these Zamindaris belong geographically and ethno- 
logca’ly as much if not more to the Jubbulpore Division than to Chhattisgarh. 
Chhattisgarhi is thus the vernacular of over three millions of the population, 
and is more important than any other single main dialed or language in the 
Provinces. 
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74. It docs not differ so much from the Bagheii dialect as is commonly 
;T^ and Dr. Grierson is of opinion that if a Chhat- 

risgarlu speaker was set down in Oudh he would find 
himself at home with the language of the locality in a week. The termination 
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of the past tense in * is 1 as * kahu,' he said, ’ marir , 1 he struck, which is what 
everybody notices in Chhattisgarhi, is * pre-eminently the typical shibboleth of 

* a speaker of Eastern Hindi, and is commonly heard in Calcutta from servants 
‘belonging to Oudh.' It is interesting to’uote that these words are really the 
relics of a passive formation, the correct word being 1 mar-y-as ,' which means 

* it was struck by him.' The use of 'o’ instead uf ' c' for the genitive of the 
personal pronouns as mor, tor, my, thy, also belongs to all the Eastern Hindi 
dialects, as also the past tense ' bkityc' was, and the use of ' rattan a ’ for the past 
imperfect * dekhat rchain,' I was seeing. 1 Peculiarities of Chbattisgarhi noted by 
Dr. Grierson are the formation of the plural in ' man ’ as ' laikaman ,' ' boys,' the 
instrumental in * a it ‘ as ' bhukhan,' by hunger, and the addition of ' har ’ to a noun to 
give definition as ' gar-har,' the neck. This last belongs also to the Bihari of 
Chota Nagpore. Dr. Grierson is of opinion that the Eastern Hindi of Chhallts- 
garh found its way through Jubbulporc and Mandla, being introduced by 
the Aryans who originally settled there. But he also thinks that this hap* 
pened in comparatively late times, which conflicts with the idea that it was the 
language of the Haihaibansis of Ratanpur. Thenceforth, owing to its geographical 
isolation, the dialect developed its peculiarities. The following are sub-dialects 
of Chhattisgarhi, Baigani, spoken by the Baigas and Binjhals in the eastern 
districts; the number estimated by Dr. Grierson is 7,100, but only 3,633 art- 
returned at the census ; and Kalanga and Bhulia, caste dialects found in Patna. 
These have hitherto been considered as dialects of Oriya because they are written 
in the character of this language; but they are really Chhattisgarhi. Kalanga 
is returned at the census by 620 persons and Bhulia is not returned. Dhuri, 
returned by 81 persons from Bastar. is the dialect of the caste of that name, 
whose occupation is to parch grain. It has berm classed under Chhattisgarhi. 
Sadri Kol is a dialeci spoken by Kols in Bainra. li belongs not to Chhattisgarhi 
but to Bihari. The word Sadri applied to any dialect means the Aryan language 
of the locality as spoken bv the aboriginal tribes. Thus Sadri Korwa means 
the Chhattisgarhi spoken b) Korwas, Sadri Kol the Bihari spoken by Kols.* 

75. Rajasthani, the third of the languages under which the Hindi of the 
Tke diaket* Central Province* is divided, is the name given to the 

Nim*n kmt dialects of Rajputana. It has four main dialects, 

Mcwati, Malwi, Jaipuri and Manvari. Of these only Malwi and Manvari arc 
foundintheCentr.il Provinces. The vernacular returned as Hindi from the 
Har da Tahsil of Hoshangabad, and from Betul and Nitnar, is classified under 
the Malwi dialect, to which it is assigned in the rough lists. Nirnari is a south¬ 
eastern dialect of Rajputana closely allied to Malwi, but influenced by Marathi. 
It is said to be a mixture uf Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati. This is the dialect 
spoken in the northern part of the district, which forms pan of the country 
called Nimawar, formerly partitioned between Holkar and Sindhia. In the Survey 
lists the whole population of Nimar, with the exception of the numbers speaking 
Marathi and other foreign languages, is shown under Nirnari. But it has been 
relumed at the census by only 37,903 persons or 12 per cent, of the total oi the 
district. The entries of Hindi have, therefore, been classified under Rajasthani. 
Manvari, also a dialect of Rajasthani, is spokin by immigrants from Manvar who 
are settled in all districts of the Provinces. The numbers returning it arc 30,941 
as against 22,566 al last census. 


1 Fran i Not* on Ckhlliifulii bf Dr. Gricrnxi 9 1 From Or. Giiirus'i In.kirt to Ltnftnfrt 
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-o. The following information is reproduced from 
m note furnished by Ur. Grierson.— 


•The Rajasthani dialects fonn a group among themselves, differentiated 

• f f om Western Hindi on the one hand, and from Gujarati on the other hand. 
They are entitled to the dignity of being classed as together forming a separate 

• independent language. They differ much mure widely from Western Hindi than 
1 dues, for instance, Punjabi, "l nder any circumstances they cannot be classed 

as dialects of Western Hindi. If they arc to he considered as dialects 
1 at all, then fhey arc dialects of Gujarati. 1 he pronunciation of the 
Rajasthani dialects is well marked especially towards the west. As in Gujarati, 

• there is a strong tendency to ccrebralise the letter n when it is medial or final. 

' The broad sound of r. as in the word all is frequent, especially when the vowel 
‘is nasalised at the end of a word. There is a cockney tendency to drop the 

• letter //, and as is a’s<» the case in other parts of India, c and eh are commonly 
pronounced as if they were *• In a portion of the Malwa country known as the 

• •• Sundwnr ” an s is regularly pronounced as h so that the inhabitants call their 
' home " Hundwar. "' I had a servant in Betul who always said Asti taiynr 'di, 
uid it is interesting to note that it is a linguistic peculiarity, and not, as would 
naturally he imagined, acquired from Europeans. Rajasthani and all the other 
languages from Oudh westwards differ principally in inflection. The vocabulary 
is neatly the same throughout. Some distinguishing points of the Malwi dialect 
arc as follows:—The oblique form of the noun is in J instead of e : • ghora ka or 
' ghora-ra' of a horse; ’ ghora tie, ghora h,' to ahorse ; the agent is formed with 
c without anv postposition ’ ghore till metro, the horse kicked, ll has a piuraj 
formed hy suffixing hor , the declensional base of the pronoun is ma, to, not muj\ 
luj matin, me sc, from me; m/tro, tnine; tuhen, wc. The first person plural of the 
verb ends in aim. mhin or a pan c/iataun, we go. The use of ap to mean ‘we ’ 
when the ' we * includes the person addressed is an idiom apparently borrowed 
from the Dravidian »r Munda languages The future tense, called by Dr. 
Grierson the periphrastic future, is formed as in Hindi by suffixing an adjective, 
probably a participle, to the present subjunctive. Thus Malwi has chalaun-ga 
corresponding to the Hindi ckolnn-ga which probably means ‘ l am gone' (go), 
that I may go {cfialurt). Instead of forming the periphrastic or ordinary present 
with the present participle and substantive verb. Rajasthani uses the simple 
present and the verb substantive. Thus tnun chalun bun, 1 am going, thun 
c/iale he. thou art going, instead of main (halt a huti, l:» ehalta hat. There 3r»- 
i.lhe: points of difference, but 'he above arc selected from Dr. Grierson's Skeleton 
Grammar to show the distinctive haunts of Rajasthani, now for the first lime 
elused a vernacular of the Province. ‘Rajasthani is closely connected 
‘ with the Inrlo-Aryan dialects of the Himalayas. The connection of the various 
• narinn&tUWs is both political and linguistic. The resemblance between Naipali 

and Kumauni, and Rajasthani has long brim recognised, bur the resemblance 
extends afl along the Himalayas as far we st at least as Chnmba. Nay. even the 
Gnjars who wander through the hills btiyund our Norih-WesTcnt Frontier and 
,ivcr the mnrgs oJ Kashmir, speak a language which In its grammatical form 
' is essentially ita same as that of Jaipur.’ 1 
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77. The total number of persons speaking Rajasthani is 511.253, nr 4 

per cent, of the population. It includes several raste 
Sab'iiiaVcH *i Rajaubaa.. dialects spoken in other districts, among which Bhovari. 

Kir. and Katiyai are the most important. Bhoyari is the 
dialect of the llhuyars of Betul, Chhindwant and Ward ha. It is only provisional I> 
classed by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of Rajasthani. The Bboyars. as already 
stated, claim to he a caste of debased Rajputs ; their story is that when the town 
of Dhar in Central India was besieged two or three centuries ago, their ancestors 
were set to defend a part of the wall. But they gave way and fled into the town 
as the sun was rising, and it shone on their faces. Hence they were railed Mboyar, 
from a word ' bhor' which means morning, because they were seen running away 
in the morning. They were outcasted by the other Raiputs and migrated L> 
the Central Provinces. The names of their family sections ot gots and their 
caste customs do not support the theory of Rajput descent ; one suh-rnsto keep 
pigs. From what Dr. Grierson now says it is dear that no deduction as to 
their origin can he drawn from their language; their dialect may be simply a 
mixture of the Malwi spoken in Betul with their original non*Aryan language 
Kir is the dialect of the Kirs of Narsinglipur who arc supposed to have immigrated 
from Jaipur, ll is not returned at the census. It is doubtful whether Kaiiyai. 
the dialect of the Katias in Narsinghpur and Chhindwant, should be classed as 
Rajasthani or Marathi. The Katias art. a low weaving caste, apparently with > 
functional origin and recruited both from the north and south of the Provinces 
They have no legend of imnugration from Rajputana. Gujari docs not appear 
'n the survey lists of the Central Provinces, but is returned at the census from 
Nimar by 1,264 persons. It is shown as a dialect r«| the Gujars in the Punjab. 

78. Bhili is returned from Nimar by 11,263 persons and from Ranker by 

34. The numbers returned are little more than half those 

of last census. It has been shown in the Tables as a 
dialect of Rajasthani, which is not strictly correct, ns will appear Iromtlu following 
remarks of Dr. Grierson:—' The Rhil languages arc those of the Rhils of Raj- 
’ putar.a and the neighbourhood, and of the wild tribes that inhabit the hills to the 
‘cast ol GnjaraL and Khandcsh- For most of them the survey has as yet failed 
» tn obtain a single specimen, and I do not even know under what family of speech— 
'Aryan, Munda or Dravidian— I should c’ass them. All that I can say is ilia 
4 the Bhilsof Rajpulnna or at least some of them, speak a corrupt Gujarati, and 
‘ curiously enough the same is the easi with a wild tribe, apparently an isolated 
‘off-shoot of the Bhils. found in Midnapure in Bengal/ Bhili then, so far as it can 
be classified at ah, should be shown as a dialect of Gujarati, arid was entered ii 
the Tables as Rajasthani under a misapprehension. 1 he cm»r is, however. 110 
serious, as the Rajasthani dialects themselves resemble Gujarati more than arty 
other language, and it is probable that the Bhili of Nimar has borrowed to son -: 
extent from the surrounding vernacular. It is also ilu* local opinion th.-.r tin 
Bhili of Nimar resembles the Nimar dialect, much more than Gujarati, and it H 
been seen that Dr. Grierson is doubtful. Tin. decrease of person* speaking it it 
probably due simply to lli>- (act tliat the vernacular of a number of Bhils has hem 
shown as Nimari ins' cad of Bhili 1 Nimari vras scarcely ref tuned in r$Qt. The 
number of Bhils has slightly increased, luring 22,323 a* against 21.460 in tRf>t 
TJbe Bhili returned from Ranker may have some connection with the Midn.iporv 
colony noticed by D; Grierson. Small number* of Bhils are returned from 
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Sambalpur and some other districts, but they may be simply emigrant coolies or 
labourers. 

79. The number of persons returning Marathi is 3,227,046, or 19 per cent, 
of the population. It is the main vernacular of four 
districts and is also largely spoken in the Burhanpur 

Tahsil of Nimar, the Multai Tahsil of Betul, the Sausar Tahsil of Chhindwara, and 
the Balaghat Tahsil of Balaghat. The percentage of population in each district 

where it is largely spoken is shown in the marginal state¬ 
ment. It does not, however, form the exclusive verna¬ 
cular oi any district in the same way as Hindi ; the high¬ 
est percentage of Marathi speakers is 79 in Wardha. In 
Chanda only 64 per cent, of the population return Marathi. 
Owing to the inclusion at the present census of Halbi 
as a dialect of Marathi, over 100,000 persons in Bastar 
are transferred 10 this language. 

80. Three main dialects of Marathi are distinguished in the Linguistic 

Dialect* oi Mar-tin Survey— Reran, or t hat spoken in Berar: Nagpuri, 1 or the 
Swan, Nagnm.^d .tarxUrd impure dialect of the Nagpur country ; and the standard 

Marathi of Poona. Under the Berari dialect is included 
practically all the Marathi of Wardha, and also that returned from Narsinghpur, 
Hoshangabad and Betul, the reason being no doubt that the immigration of 
Marathi speakers into these districts lias been from Berar. ' The Marathi of 
Burhanpur,' Dr. Grierson says, * is continuous with that of Khandesh rather 
than with that of Berar. The people still talk of Burhanpur Tahsil as Khandesh, 
and it is cut off from Berar by a wild range of hills,’ Burhanpur was formerly 
the residence of the Governors of Khandesh. Ahirani returned by 314 people 
from Burhanpur Tahsil is there considered to be a different dialect from Khandeshi* 
but in Khandesh itself the two terms are synonymous. Ahirani is spoken by 
Sonars in Burhanpur. Nagpuri, the name provisionally given by Dr. 
Grierson to the impure Nagpur dialect, is spoken in that district and also in 
Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat and Chhindwara, and by all Marathi immigrants 
into Chhattisgarh and the Feudatory States. This distribution is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the hypothesis that immigration into the districts has been from 
the Nagpur country, after the Marat has liad been settled there for a considerable 
peri Oil, and their dialect had acquired its distinctive features. Two sub-dialects 
of Nagpuri arc shown in the table. 44,042 persons are returned as speaking Koshti, 
principally in the Nagpur District. Koshti is simply a jargon of Nagpuri, and 
most Koshtis have really no distinctive dialect. Kosri is returned by 1,178 persons 
from the Nagpur Division. It does not appear in Dr. Grierson’s lists, but is 
reported by Lhe Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, to be a mixture of Marathi and 
Hindi and belongs apparently to the Kosras. who are a sub-caste of Mahars. It is 
probably the same as Dhedi or Maliari, which is shown in the Survey lists as a 
dialect spoken by 19,000 Mahars in Chhindwara and Chanda, but has only been 
returned by 284 persons at the census. The Marathi of Saugor, Damoh and 
Jubbulpore is the standard language of Poona. This appears to he an interesting 
historical survival of the fact that the Saugor territories were governed direct 
from Poona by emissaries of the Peshwa, and never fell under the dominion of the 

: r Jo* * mot* from Dr. C.-mtvo u tW* clunte U In tir«rf Tv, ... rL ... 
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Bhonsla family. Goanese, spoken by 124 persons in different districts, is classed 
by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of standard Marathi; on a reference being made 
to him as to whether it was simply a dialect of Marathi without admixture from 
any European language, he states, ’ there is Goanese and Goanese. The true 
‘Goanese is simply Konkani Marathi, ». /*., the Maratfu of the South Konkan, 
* But it is often mixed up with Portuguese words, especially. I am told, round Goa 
' itself.’ 


81. The last dialect of Marathi is Halbi or Bastari, tiiat belonging to the 
Halbas, but spoken over a large area in Bastar by all 
castes. It is returned by nearly 8,000 persons in British 
districts, principally in Chanda and Raipur, and by over 100,000 in Bastar. It 
has hitherto been considered as Hindi but in the Linguistic SurVtfy is found to be 
certainly Marathi, 'a very interesting dialect by which Marathi merges into 
Oriya.' The Halbas are believed to be a non-Aryan tribe, who, however, have 
practically all adopted Hinduism, and are m most places civilised cultivators. 
Their legend of their origin is thus reported in an interesting note by Mr G^kul 
IVasad Naib lahsildarof Dhamtari —' One of the Oriya Rajas had erected 
' four scarecrows in his field to keep off lire birds. One night Ma- 
‘ hadco and Parbati were walking on the earth and happened to pass 
‘that way, and Parbati saw them, and asked what they were. When 
*it was explained to her, she thought that as they had excited her 
interest something should be done for them, and accordingly Mahadco at her 
‘request gave them life and they became two men and two women. Next mom* 

1 ingthey presented themselves before the Raja and told him what had happened. 
The Raja said " Since you have come on earth you must have a caste. Run 
after Mahadco and find out what caste you should belong to." So they ran after 
‘ Mahadco and were fortunate in catching him up before the heal of the dnv came 

* on. and he took his departure for a cooler climate. When they asked him, 

4 Mahadco told them that as they had excited his and Parbati's attention by waving 

* in the wind they should be called Halba, from halna, to wave. They then en- 
’ tered the service of the Raja of Jagannathpuri. The manner in which they 

* came to settle in Bastar and Ranker was owing to their having accompanied one 
‘of the Rajas of Jagannaih, who was afflicted with leprosy, to the Sihawa jungles, 
‘where he was miraculously healed in a pool of water. The Halbas settled there 
' nn( l afterwards spread to Bastar and Bilaspur.' The above story indicates a non- 
Aryan extraction, and several of their family or section names are those of other 
castes as Bhandari, Raxvat, Sawara, Bhoi, and others. They are also divided into 
two sub-castes in Raipur—Nekha and Surait. the former being descended from 
Halbas alone and the latte; from intermarriages of Halbas with other castes. 
These facts are in favour of their having been a functional serving caste On 
the other hand, the reports about them from the Maratha districts say nothing 
of this story, but suppose them to have comt* from Warangal in the Deccan. 
The same caste is also found in Berar, where they are principally tailors. 
Dr. Grierson is confident tltai all the Halbi specimens of the Central Provinces arc 
Marathi, 1 and under these circumstances it is not clear how die tribe coroes to 
have a tradition of Oriya origin and some Oriya names. Rut the case may be one 

•SIik* tl* «rw h« .«A«d lUutU n*. Griffon fin,b that Halt* ,« nrt «o JUtfauttotr • of 

tV.» Unffa* <« «* h* firtt tlwsjbt. ‘J< >i * mt.npri diiir-t mi*o<5 up «.i Mvatfci CKhnUlipui>i «uti Otijn. 
th* mopnrlwM .•ryiw.ccordma to te«JI» F . In Btoola.a it U neatly all VatalbL la Banutlt U Barb 

^ Trlup ’ It i> probable tbit ttalln i* l.rrtfr ■ functional caxte . lU 
may U dturri Uom kal,* a pteojh, and scan fataaemnt. ‘ 
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of those to which ihe following remarks of Mr. Risley are applicable :—•* In truth 

* legends of this kind arc for the most pan a highly unprofitable study. As often 
’ a a not they refer to some recent migration of a comparatively small section of 
4 the tribe, and it is hopeless to expect that they should contain the clue to any 

* really ancient history. Barbarous people have no means of handing down a 
' statement of fact for any length of time. Writing is unknown to them, and they 
' have no form of poetry or modulated prose suited to the preservation of the early 

* traditions of their race.' 1 As already noted, in Bastar the dialect is generally 
spoken in the north and east of the Stale. 

82. The number of persons speaking Oriya is 1,608,705, or »3'5 per cent, of 
Q ^ the population. It is the main vernacular of Sambalpur 

(74 per cent.) and of the five States of Bamra, Rnirakhol, 
Sonpur. Patna and Kalahandi. It is also spoken by a number of persons in the 
south-east of Raipur (6 per cent.) and partly in Raigarh (15 per cent.) and 
Sarangarh (34 per ceui ). In Bastar the Bhatri dialect lias now been classed as 
Oriya and this brings something over 6 per cent of the population under the 
language. The following is taken from the chapter on Oriya in the Linguistic 
Survey :—‘ Oriya, with Bengali. Bihari, and Assamese, forms cne of the four 

* speeches which together make up the eastern group of the Indo-Aryan 

* languages. Its grammatical construction closely resembles that of 
' Bengali. It has the same weak sense of number, and as in Bengali, when the 

* plural has to be signified, it must bo done with the aid of some noun of multitude. 

* In the case .if living rational beings, this noun of multitude is the word mane, 

■ which is said to mean literally " men.” In the ease of other nouns it is usually 

same Word meaning all. " It has one great advantage over Bengali in the fact 
1 tltal, as a rule, if is pronounced as it is spelt. F.ach letter in each word is clearly 
‘ sounded, and it has been well described as “ comprehensive and poetical, with a 

* ” pleasant sounding and musical intonation, and hy no means diffic ult to acquire 
' •' and master. " The Oriya verbal system is at once simple and complete. It has a 
’ long army of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and built upon so regular 

* a model, that i:s principles are easily impressed upon the memory. An archaic 
character both of form and vocabulary runs through the whole language, and is 

' Of doubt to be accounted for by geographical position. Orissa has ever been an 
isolated country, bounded on the east by the ocean and on the west by hilly tracts, 

' Inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and hearing an evil reputation for* air and 
‘ water 1 * * . On the other hand. Orissa has been a conquered nation. For 

eight centuries it w as subject it, the kings of Telinga, and in modem times it was 
for fifty years underthe sway of the Bhuuslas of Nagpur; both of whom left 
deep impressions of their rule upon the country. On the language they imposed 

* a number of Telugu and Marathi words and idioms, respectively, which still sur- 
' vivc. Thaw are, so far as we know, the only foreign elements which liavc intrud- 

* cd themselves into Oriya, except the small vocabulary of English court torms, 

‘ and a few other English expressions which English domination and education 

* have brought into vogue ' 

83. ' Oriya is remarkably free from dialectic variation. The well-known 
Cfc^cwrot Or.^ * whkh l « *n»e all over the north of India, “ that the 

' language changes every ten kus " docs not hold in Orissa. * 
In fact, the only real dia'ect mentioned by Dr. Grierson is the Bhatri dialect 
of Bastar. 


1 Tnw »r.<t Cum ut Ltr j*. — Ait Kbiru 
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' Oriya is encumbered with the drawback of an excessively awkward written 
' character. This character is, in its basis, t he same as Dcva-Xagari: but is Litton 
•by the local scribes with a stylus on a talipot palm leaf. The scratches arc in 
themselves legible , but in order to make them more plain, ink is rubbed over thu 
' surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows which form the letters. The palm 
' ’ s excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction oi the grain tends to 
‘ maJie 11 s P ,ir * So a line of writing on the lung narrow leaf is necessarily in 
' the direction of the grain, and this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight 
'topline or mdra, which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Deva-Nagari 
' character. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to substitute a series uf curves 
'which almost surround each letter. It requires remarkably good eyes to read 
' an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies of the printing press compel the type 

* to be small, and the greater part of each letter is this curve, which is the same 

* in nearly all, while the real soul of the characters by which one is distinguished 

* from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so minute that it is often difficult to 
' see. At first glance an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and it takes a second 

* look to notice that there ts something inside each. 4 

84. 18,483 persons have been returned from Hastar as speaking Ilhatii 

s at this census as against 59,414 nr 1891: the decrease 

•n tile numbers is therefore 10,931 persons, or 37 per 
cent, on the figures of last census. In the Linguistic Survey lists the number:, 
shown against Dluitri am 17,387, so it seems probable that the return of 
this census is approximate^ correct, the decrease being due to mote cartful 
supervision of the entries. As regards this dialect, Dr. Grierson says: ‘The 

* Bhatras arc an alxniginn! tribe found almost solely in the north-east of the State 
' of Bn star between the Raipur and Jngdalpur Zamindaris They are said to U 
' a sub-tribe of Gomls. and their language has hitherto been classed a> a form of 
‘ Gondi. Bhatri is really a comipt form of Oriya with a few Marathi and Cbhattts- 
' garhi words intermingled. It may lie taken as the connecting link between that 
' language and Halbi. which is certainly a dialect oi Marathi, and not a corruption 
' of Chhattisgarhi as has hten hitherto supposed A feature of the dialect is its 
' omission of aspirates. For instance, ukuvi, not huiunt, is an order, anJ at he, 

' not tchhe, is " is." ' 


85. The number of lclugu speakers is 106.071 as against 117.133 in 1891. 

Tetufi. I,r a decrease •>! it,061 persuns, and to per cent, on 

the figures of last census. 1 lie difleronce is really grer.lci 
than this, because the Golan dialect returned by 3,490 persons is included m Tdtigu 
at this census, but was classed as a dialect of Canarcse in 1891, The decrease 
is probably due to the partial abandonment of their native language by Telugu 
castes living in Hindi-speaking arras. Oul of tin- total number of speakers, 71,811 
belong to Cbancbi, where Telugu is the vernacular of the Sirondta Tahsil and .if 
the southern part of the Chanda Tahsil About 8.000 are returned from Bairar, 
3,200 from Kahalundi, and 9.400 from Nagpur and Kamptee cities. Telugu is 
really a Providian language, but it has been shown separately as a Provincial 
vernacular because it is regularly written and taught in the Schools. 

80. As regards Telugu.’ Dr. Grierson says. ' Telugu os a vernacular is more 

ch^oir.. ^ : w ; ,!, ; ly 3*^ u 

whole of the east of the Peninsula till it meets Tamil on 

the south. To the north it reaches to Chanda in the Central IYovincus, am! on 


lot 
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the coast of the Ray of Bengal to Chiearole, where it meets Oriya. To the west 


• it covers half of the Nizam’s Dominions. The district thus occupied was called 
•Teliugana by the Mahomedans. The Tclugu or Tdinga language ranks next 
' to Tamil in respect to culture and copiousness of vocabulary and exceeds it in 

• euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been called the Italian of the 
’ East. It used to be named the Gcntu language from the Portuguese word 

• meaning '* gentile " ; but this term has dropped out of use among modem writers. 

• The curved character of the letters is a feature of Tclugu. and is due. as in the 
’ cas** of Oriya. to the custom of writing with a stylus on palm leaves, which a scries 
‘of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. Telugu has 
' borrowed many words from Sanskrit and has a considerable literature. 

87. The euphonious nature of Tclugu is not appreciated by the |>eople 


of Nagpur, among whom it is said to sound like 
stones bring rattled in a tin. Golari. Holia or Komtau has 


D*!*^i* *< T«t«Cu- 


bern classed at this census as a dialect of Telugu. It is one dialect, spoken 
by a number of castes—Golars, Halias. Komtis, Kumhars and Salewnrs, whose 
native Tclugu has undergone some modification by being brought into 
contact with Marathi. Golars arc the Tclugu Ahirs, and Holias are a low 
caste of leather-workers and musicians closely allied with them, the story 
Wing as follows —' Once upon a time two brothers, Golar by caste, set out in 
‘search of service. On the way the elder brother went to worship the 

• god, Holiari Deva ; but while be was doing so, the bullock accidentally 
' died, and the ceremony could not be proceeded with until the car¬ 
case was removed. Neither a Chamar nor .mybody else could be got to do 
it. fo at length the younger brother was prevailed upon by the elder one 10 take. 

• away the body. When he relumed, the elder brother would not touch him, 

• saving he had lost his caste. The younger brother resigned himself to lus fate 
4 and called himself Holu, after the god whom he had been worshipping at the time 
4 he lost his caste. His descendant* were named Holias. But he prayed to the 

• god to avenge him for the black treachery of his brother, and from that moment 
4 misfortune* commenced to shower upon the Golar until hi: repented and made 
' what reparation he could; and io memory of this, whenever a Golar dies, the 

• Holias are feasted by the other Golars to the present day.’ These castes have 
migrated as far north as Sconi and Balaghat. The number of persons 
returning the dialectic 3,491? as against 3,264 in 1891. 

8S. The languages spoken by the non-Aryan tribes are divided into two 
Tt- twui families—Mimda or Kolarian. and Dravidian. This dis- 


OintiTu* »ml 


tinction of language led to the separation of the tribes 
into two races, and to theories regarding their origin, which are summarised as 


follows in the Imperial Gazetteer '-.—‘Whence came these primitive peoples 
4 whom the Aryan invaders found in the land more than 3,000 years ago, and 

* who aft* still scattered over India, the fragments of a pre-historic world? 

* Written annals they do not possess Their oral traditions tell us little, but 

* such bints as they yield feebly point to the North. They seem to preserve 
4 dim memories of a time when their tribes dwelt* under the shadow of mightier 

* bill ranges than any to he found on the South of the river plains of Bengal. 

* Indeed, the Gonds have a legend that they were created at the foot of Dcwalagiri 


• Voluxaoo Indio, Infirial Cm Hot, Edition, ptgoCy 
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■' peak in ihe Himalayas. Till lately they buried their dead with the feet turned 
'northwards so as to be ready to start again for their ancient home. Hut the 
' language of the non-Aryan races, that record of a uaLion’s past more enduring 
'titan rock inscriptions or tablets of brass, is being slowly made to tell the 

* secret of their origin. It already indicates that the early peoples of India 
4 belonged to three great stocks—the Tibeto-Burman, the Knlarian, and the 
-* Dravidian. The Kolarians, the second of the three non-Aryan races, 

' appear to liave entered Bengal bv the nonh-castem passes. I hey 
‘dwell chiefly in the North, and along the north-eastern edge of the* 

* three-sided tableland which covers the southern lialf of India. The Dravi- 
‘dians, or third stock, seem on the other hand to have found their way 

* into the Punjab by the north-western passes. They now inhabit the south 
■* of the peninsula. It appears that the two streams, namely the KoUriatt 
‘tribes from the north-east and the Pravidians (rum the north-west, had 1*011- 
' verged and crossed each other in Central India. The Pravidians proved the 

* stronger, broke up the Kolarians, and thrust aside their fragments east and west. 

* The Pravidians then rushed forward in a mighty body to the south.' The above 
theory was based on the distinction of language and the existing distribution id 
the tribes. During the Ethnographic Survey of Bengal Mr. Rislcy proved that 
there was no real racial distinction between the Kolarian and Dravidian tribes. 
He says,' U is clear that the hitherto recognised distinction between Dravidian 

* and Kolarian stocks, concerning which so much has been written during the last 
‘ twenty years, rests solely upon linguistic peculiarities, and dues not correspond to 

* any differences of physical type. The MAldof the Rajmahal hills and the Oraons 

* of Chota Nagpore, both of whom speak Unguagcs classed as Dravidian, 

* are identical in point of physique with the Mundas and Santals, who arc classed 
*on linguistic grounds as Kolarian.’ 1 

89. As regards the languages the following is taken from a note kindly fur¬ 
nished by Dr. Grierson .—■ These languages fall into two 
Tiw D.-ivJo-MuwU un*o,je*. • connccte d families, the Dravidian and the Munda. The 

‘ Dravidian family is well known. The Munda family of late years lias been 
'called the '* Kolarian,’* the name being used both for the languages and for 
•* the tribes which speak them. Mr. Rislcy has proved the non-existence of 

* any such distinct race of men, the so-called Kolarians being simply members of 
' the great Dravidian family, and modem researches have confirmed this view, if 

* confirmation was necessary, by showing a clear relationship between the Kolarian 
1 and Dravidian languages. The name " Kolarian ” itself is objectionable. It was 

* suggested first in the year 1866, although another name was already in thr field, 
' under the impression that the Kols, one of the principal of these tribes, were 

* somehow connected with Kolar in Southern India, a thing which has yet to be 
' proved, and it has the grave disadvantage of suggesting to every one who is not 
' a specialist that it has something to do with “ Aryan, " dial, in fact, the speakers 

* of these languages are a mixture of Kols and Aryans, which of course is far from 

* the truth. The " Kolarian " languages w , ere first recognised as a distinct group 
' by the late Professor Max-Miller in the year 1S53 He then gave them the 

* name of the Munda family, after one of their principal forms, That name should 

* have been allowed to Stand until it was shown to be unsuitable. I therefore 
'‘adhere to it myself in preference to the altogether fantastic Kolarian.’ 


• Tlibo unit Cmtes of Introduction, r*S* 
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90. ' The relationship which exists between the Munda and Dravidian 

R«i*Maufc> tKrtw«*n tK: 'languages has been fully proved of late years, and is now 

'an admitted fact. It is therefore unnecessary to labour 
at the subject here. It will suffice to show the broad points of agreement and 
disagreement between the two families. The declension of nouns is very similar 
in both, and tlu-y both agree in having two genders, one for animate and the other 
f<ir inanimate things, although Dravidian goes further in classing irrational beings 
‘ as inanimate. Some of the pronouns arc very similar, .and both agree in having 
two forms each of the plural of the first personal pronoun. Many of the suffixes 
used in the conjugation of the verbs closely agree, both use the relative participle 

• instead of a relative pninmin, and each has a true causal form of the verb. Buth 
are polysyllabic and agglutinative, and both use the same order oi words. The 

■ vocabularies show many important points of agreement. On the other hand 
Munda languages possess letters which are unknown in Dravidian; they count 

• by twenties while Dravidian languages count by tens; they have a dual, which 
Draridian has not but they have no negative voice, which Dravidian has. On 

,* ,h, ‘ who!e lh( ' fv P° oi t,lc Munda languages viewed morphologically is older 
than that of the Dravidian ones. They apply 1 he agglutinative system more 
‘ completely and regularly and show much less tendency to euphonic change ' 


91. 

Oi.jln ol the lilbct. 


Cxptris an divided as to how the Dravido-Mundas entered India 
Some maintain that the Dravidians came from the north- 
, . . ’west, and with reganj to philology point to coincidences 

occurring in the Scythian tablet of Darius Ilystaspesat Bohistun and in some of 
( . Dravidian languages, and also to the existence of a Dravidian language Brahui 
® In regard 10 the former it may be remarked that the points ol 

disagreement are at least as important as those of agreement, and as for the latter 

* if proves nothing. Brahui may just as well be an advance-guard from the south' 
cast as a rear-guard from the north-west. Another theory which has not received 

, ™ uc „ o( »* ^at the Mundas entered India from the north-east. 

* Finally, thire is a contention, which agrees best with the farts of philology that all 

* the Dravido-Mundas came from the south. In dealing with the Mto-Anam lan¬ 
guages liave fu.lv discussed the remarkable points of |comimiity between them 

am I lose o the Munda family, and later researches show equally remarkable 
points of agreement between laotli the Munda and Dravidian languages on the one 
side and those ol the aborigines of Australia on the other. The question is 
however, one for ethnologists and not for philologists to settle. The points of 
, y tcmcnt l^ween Indo-European and Dravidian languages are certainly no more 
than accidental, flic relationship on the other hand wuh the Turaman oras they 

■Vr Crid is * complied „JE 

. Caldwell I.ng ago pomiod out stnkmg points of resemblance Ixuwtcn 

1 Itnso 1*0 farnUtes, and more especially between tl.c Dravidian languages on the 
one side and the Fnmtsh. Hungarian and Turkish languages STL „,h 1 
Hus. however, is not the place to enter upon the discussion of so large a subject 
_ e must content nurse tes «ith .miming out ,he vast question, which i, X, 
It nnKhtlradmtolnoktng upon the Dtavido-Munda language, as forming 'a 
conttecimg link between that ol Finland and those ol Austral The JX 
•of phtlologtsts could hardly go take, than , h ; s . and yc , J 

be said m favour of the relationship on both sides of the connecting family. 

• I. cannot be doubted that languages belonging ,bc Dravido- Munda groan 
were once spread much more widely over Northern India than wo now ,inborn 
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' Aryan civilisation and influence have been too much for them. Even at the 
present day v«o see the absorption of aboriginal tribes by the Aryans going on 
' before our eyes, and the first thing to yield seems to be the language.' 


93. The total number of persons returned as speaking Dravidian dialects, 

Dmviiinn langosgci ° r Correctl > languages in the Provinces, is 998.648, or 
8*4 per cent of the population. Gondi. Orann or Kurukh, 
Kandhi, and Canarese, are those returned. The only one which is of numerical 
importance is Gondi, which is returned by 892.352 persons as against >.196.673 
in 1891, being equivalent to a decrease of 25 per cent. This decline in the 
figures is probably to be accounted for by the fact that the broken Hindi, which 
Dr. Grierson states is in many places described as Gondi, has been to some 
extent transferred to that language ; and it probably also shows that the Gomls 
are gradually dropping their own speech and adopting those of their Aryan neigh¬ 
bours. The decrease is common to all districts: to Saugor the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. on being referred to, states that in Uk opinion of local officials the 
Gonds have practically all abandoned their own language In Jubbulpore 
Mr. Robertson considers the decrease of 77 per cent, from 24,126 to 5,423 to 
be coned and to represent the existing facts, though, as stated above, it is partly 
due to a more accurate distinction between Gondi and Hindi on the part of the 
census staff. 


93. As regards Gondi Dr Grierson says: 1 Its chief peculiarity is its elabo- 
firaviiliiokcpiujricon- r.t-C conjugaliunal system, it being much better supplied 
'with tenses than are its cousins to the south. Bishop 

• Caldwell considered that, as a whole, the language shows a closer connection 
‘with Tamil than with its neighbour Tclugu. Gondi has no literature and no 

diaractt.r of its owti, but the Gaspers and the btok of Genesis have been trans— 
•fitted into it. There arc several grammatical sko’chcs and vocabularies of the 
' various dialects. The language has numerous dialects, of which the following 
‘ are tile principal. Mari or Maria (59. 749 ) and Parji (8,833), both spoken in the 
Bastar State. According to some the forme: is an independent languagc- 
‘ Gatiu or Gone (5.483), the former being said to be the emmet spelling, is the 
language of the hill Kois, and is found in Chanda. Vizagapaiam and Godavari, 
' and the related Koi or Koya (8,144) in the same locality, as well as in Bastar and 
' the Nizam's territories.' Naiki. another dialect of Chanda, has not been returned 
at the census. Ivofann, a Berar dialect, has bAin returned by 1.505 persons in 
Wardha. The total return of Gondi is 46 per coni, un the number of Goods.- rather 
more than half of the Gonds would appear, therefore, to have abandoned the 
language. Kandhi lias been returned by 54.242 persons as against 66,149 at last 
census, tire resulting decrease being 18 per cent. It is spoken almost solely in 
Kaiahandi. 4 Kandb as the Oriyas call it, ..r Kui asits speakers call it themselves 
' is the language of the Khonds of the Orissa hills and tfic ncighbourlrood. If is 

• unwntten and has no literature, but the Gospel of St. Mark and one book of the 
' Old Testament have been translated into it, the Oriya character being employed to 

represent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related toTtlugu Ilian 

• Gondi. and has the simple conjugation of the verb which distinguishes nil the 
' Dravidian languages of the south.' Koi is the name of the Gond language in 
Chanda, and Dr. Grierson was at first of opinion that there might be some con¬ 
nection between this and Kandhi, but he seems to have abandoned this idea on 
further study of the Koi dialect of Gondi. The number of speakers of Kandhi 
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is 32 per cent, of the number of Kandhs 1 in the Central Provinces, and this is an 
indication of the extent to which the Kandhs have given up their own language. 
Oraon or Kurukh including Kisan tt spoken by 48.670 persons. Oraou as dis¬ 
tinct from Kisan is principally spoken in Sambalpur (2,394) and Raigarh (3.422) 
persons. My assistant, Mr. Hira Lai, has satisfied Dr. Grierson that the Kisan 
or Kuda of the Central Provinces is a dialect of Oraotu Kuda is an occupational 
term like Bcldar applied to members of many castes, and it is believed that 
there is no distinct dialect of this name: the term is simply applied to the 
Dravidian Kisan spoken by Oraons, to whom the name Kuda is given on 
account of their occupation. Kisan is given by Mr. Risley as a title of Kharias. 
This does not seem to be the case in the Central Provinces, w here the Kisansare 
much akin to Kudos as shown in the last census report. Mirdha, Munda, 
Naghansi, Rautia, and Manjhi were returned as sub-divisions of Kuda at last 
census, and these terms indicate the mixed origin of the caste. As Kuda 
and Kisan have not been definitely ascertained to be the same caste they 
have been kept separate in the caste table. The Koras of Bengal are stated 
by Mr. Risley to be probably an offshoot of Mundas and would seem not to be 
the same as the Kudas. The nomenclature of these tribes is very mixed and 
confusing, possibly partly on account of a good deal of intermarriage between 
the tribes themselves. Canarese has also been included in the gToup of 
Dravidian languages. It is returned by 3.384 persons as against 5.761 in 189*- 
Kuramwari, the dialect of the shepherd caste of Chanda, is included in Canarese. 
Canarese is a written language and is the vernacular of Mysore and the Carnatic. 

94. The total number of persons speaking Munda languages is 86,893 or 
rather less than one per cent, of the population of the 
Province. The principal languages are Korku (59,082),. 
Kharia (7,498), and Munda or Kol (18,759). 1 As explained above, the Munda, 

‘ sometimes called the Knlarian family, is probably the older branch of the Dravido- 
4 Munda languages. It exhibits the characteristics of an agglutinative language to 

* an extraordinarily complete degree. Suffix is piled upon suffix until we obtain words 
4 which, to European eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which are complete 

* in themselves and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the general 
' signification of the whole. One comparatively simple example of the use of 

* suffixes must suffice. The word dal means “ strike ” and from it we get dal-echo- 
4 akau-taheiutac-iin-a-t which mcatts " He who belongs to him who befongs to me 

* *' will continue letting himself be struck." if we insert ihc syllable pa in the middle 

* of the root, so that we get dapal , the beating becomes reciprocal and we have a 
’ fight, so tliat dapal-ocho-aLan-tahen-tae-tin-a-e means "He who belongs to him 
* 41 w ho belongs to me will continue letting himself be caused to fight." Again, if we 

* substitute aiao-an for akan the same pugnacious individual with a string of 
'owners will, with less disinterestedness, continue causing to fight only for himself. 

* \n impression of the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be formed 

* according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
4 of the verb "to strike” m thr. third person singular alone, occupies nearly a 
4 hundred pages in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Sarnali Grammar.’ 

95. ‘ As in the case of several Tibeto-Burman tribes, the names which we 
‘ g« vc t0 man y Munda ones arc not those by which their 
‘ members call themselves, but those which we have 
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• adopted from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. NVc also observe the same principle 

• running through the names by which they do call themselves that is so common 
‘ in the Tibet©-Burmans. Most of the tribes simply call themselves " Wen, " the 
‘ same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora. Korku (simply the plural of Kor) 

* Horn, Hor, or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian Aryans have 
‘ adopted in one case the word " Kol " as a sort of generic name lor any of these 

• non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the term with a simdarly spelt Sanskrit one 
‘ meaning *'pig, ” a piece of etymology which, though hardly according to the 

‘ ideas of European science, is infinitely eomforting to those who apply it. I he 

* Raj of these Kols is a subject of legend over large tracts of the south side o» 

• the Gangeiic valley, where not one word of Munda origin lias l**en heard for 

* generations. The name is probably at the bottom of our word coolie, and of the 
4 names of one or more important castes which would indignantly deny their 

* Munda origin. 


96. ‘The present stronghold of the Munda languages (the people are 
’ spread much wider) is the north-east of the Centra 
u^T not MuBd * Plateau of India. The hills of U» Yantai Parganas. 
4 Chota-Nagpore, Orissa, Chhattisgarh. and north-east Madras arc lull of tnbe* 

• speaking various forms of the Munda tongue, mixed her*- and there with advance 
‘colonies of people whose speech is Dravidian proper. Crossing the Central 
' Provinces; the mountains of which are mainly occupied by Dravidian tribes, we 
. find the Korkus, also speaking a Munda language, at the north-west end of tint 

• plateau where Berar and the Central Provinces meet. Here also we find the 
Bhils, who have often been credited with speaking a Munda language. It »=> 

“very probable that they once did so. but so far as l can ascertain, they now all 

• speak a broken Gujarati, a broken Marathi, or a broken Hindi, according to 
-the locality where they happen to live.* 


97. Korku is spoken in Hoshangabad, Nimar and Betul. Since last census 
the numbers speaking it have fallen by 15,764 persons, «i 
tSS?* ' 21 per cent. The i»ercentage of the caste speaking 

the language is now 59 as against 82 in 1891. In Crookc’s Ethnography 1 
it is surmised that the Korkus are the same tribe as the Korwas of Mirza- 
pur and Bengal: and it is staled that the Korwas of Chota-Nagporc have 
a tradition connecting tlusm with the Mahadeo Hills as the first seat of 
their race. The Mirzapur tribe say that there are two sub-tribes—Kurua am! 
Koriku, and these art given in Mr. Risley's Appendix. Dr. Grierson, however, 
is of opinion that ‘such a connection is not likely. Kor occurs under various 
* forms in all Munda languages, and only means " man.' It is lienee over and over 
‘again used as a tribal name. ' Muwasi b a dialect of Korku. Kharia b returned 
by 7,498 persons, principally from Sambalpur, as against 6.881 at last census. 
The return of the language is 93 per cent, on the number of Kharias. Kol or 
Mundari is spoken by 18,759 persons in Sambalpur and the Onya Stales, or 
90 per cent, of the total Kol population in the Sambalpur District, and 83 per cent. 
oi that in the States. The Kola of Jubbulpore and Mandla have entirely 
abandoned their language. Since last census the numbers speaking the dialed 
have increased by a,606 or 16 per cent. 
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9?S. The ninth group consists of the Gipsy dialects used by various tribes 
„f vagrants. The only one of any importance is habitant, 
GSrodUMii thc jjaiect 0 f the Ranjaras, who arc found all over India, 

except in the east- At this census it is returned by 23,654 persons as against 
29.271 in 1891 ora reduction of nearly 19 per cent. The percentage of persons 
speaking the dialect is 46 per cent, on the total number of Ranjaras. The 
districts in which the number of speakers hn^ decreased arc Chanda, Raipur, 
Hoshangabad, Mandla and Rtlaspur. Bui as the Ranjaras an? a wandering caste 
not much importance can attach to local variations. 

99. Under Class B. in which are classified the speakers of Asiatic languages 
foreign to the province, 30,683 persons are included. The 
othw \tu»c taappHneipal languages are Bengali (1,738). Gujarati (20,409), 
Punjabi (1,3«4). itwl Tamil (6,277). Bengali is generally spoken by immigrants 
engaged in Government or Railway service. They are principally Brahmans or 
Kayasths. Chose, Rose. Dull, Sirkar, Mimi, art Kavasih names ; and ■ Ranerji, 
Chatterji, Mukcrji, art* Brahman names. Gujarati is spoken by immigrant Bohras 
and the Cutchis who control the export grain trade in many districts, and by 
Parsis, and Khodmva! Brahmans. It is also to some extent a district vernacular 
in Nimor (13,707) especially in Burhanpur City, where there is a branch school. 
Gujarati lias increased by 17 per cent, since 1891. Punjabi is fpoken by 
inmngrani bbourers and contractors. The figures show an increase of 5 per cent, 
since 1891. The return of Tamil is principally dm to the presence of Madras 
troops Outside these it is the language of a certain number of persons in 
Nagpur District. Afghani is returned bv 322 persons as against 652 in 1891. 
11 is generally returned by vagrant Afghan pedlars, and their lumbers seem to 
have decreased. 


too. The third group of languages contains tln..sc not belonging to Asia. 

These are returned by 8.192* persons. The only import- 
Nut, A».*t r gjjj pM is English, of which there are 7,699 speakers, 

being an increase of 555 persons, t»j 7 per ccm. since 1891. Of the speakers of 
English, 6,781 are Europeans and Eurasians, and 904 arc Native Christians. It is 
also returned by 2 Paras, 5 Musalmans, and 7 Hindus Portuguese is spoken 
by 299 persons, and the other common European languages by a few persons 
each. Then? are a> a* last census some curious entries of Hebrew and Latin 
which I have not been ablr: to elucidate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RELIGION. 

Part I.—General. 

ioi. Eleven religions are distinguished in the Central Provinces table, exclu¬ 
sive of sects. Arranged in order of numerical importance 
c.^,1 fhcsc arc n . ndu> Anim5stj Musalman, Jain. Christian, 

Parsi or Zoroastrian, Sikh, Arya-Samaji, Brahnj-Samaji, Buddhist and Jewish. 
In the table they arc classified, under the directions of the Census Commissioner, 
as Indo-Aryan, including Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist, Arya-Samaji and Brahm- 
Samaji; Iranian, including Parsi, Semitic, including Musalman, Christian, and 
Jewish ; and Primitive, including Animist. Practically, Hindus and Animists are 
the only religions of numerical importance in the Central Provinces, Hindus being 
about 82 per cent, of the population and Animists 14^ per cent. Of the balance 
aj per cent, of the total are Mahomedans, and the remaining religions contribute 
together about one per cent, of the people. 

toa. Persons returned as Hindus number 9,744,818, being a decrease since 
last census of 744,524 or 7 per cent. One or two refer* 
Himimnt enccs were made before the census as to what test 

should be taken to constitute a Hindu, but 1 was not in a position to give any 
guidance on the subject. * A belief in the religious superiority of Brahmans, 

• veneration for the cow, and respect for the distinctions of castes, arc Lhc elements 

• of Hinduism, which are most generally recognised as fundamental; but each and 

• all of these has been rejected or is rejected by tribes, castes, or sects, whose title 
‘to be included among Hindus is nor denied.'* These three tests seem to be fairly 
representative, and the last is perhaps the most important. It is clear from the 
returns that what is generally taken to constitute a Hindu in the Central Provinces 
is to be a member of any caste other than the Dravidian tribes, who are still 
distinguished as not having completely entered the caste system. The disjunc¬ 
tion among the tribes between Hinduism and Animism will br referred to in 
noticing that religion. In some castes there are Musalmans, Jains and Sikhs, 
and these must also, of course, be excluded. But there is no difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing the followers of these religions, and even in their case, as will be seen 
subsequently, the religious distinction is rather nominal than real. The popular 
definition of a Hindu may then be taken as a man who has a caste. 

103. It was suggested by thr. Census Commissioner dial an effort should be 
made in the Census Report to state what the actual beliefs 
•n»« *ctu*i t* 1 <*• »t 0 { ^ p c0 pj e are. But no detailed inquiry on this subject 

has been attempted, parity because it seemed doubtful whether any very valuable 
results would in such a case be obtained by the issue of a printed circular, and 
partly because some compunction was fell at asking district officers to undertake a 
fresh investigation, when replies to the ethnographic questions were already being 
received in such numbers that it was impossible to digest nr even to read them 
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all in lime for the report. In this chapter, therefore, such information as was 
incidentally forthcoming from the replies has bom utilised, and for a good many 
instances I am indebted to Mr. I lira La!. The following description may lie quoted 
as being fairly applicable u> tile Central Provinces •. ' It is difficult to make out 

* exactly tho religious impressions o( the ordinary Hindu peasant. He has practi* 

' .ally no bdief in the transmigration of souls, but has a vague idea that there is a 

future bfc, m which those who are good in this world will be happy in a heaven 
1 [sarg), while those who are bad will be wretched in & hell (aarat). His devo- 
' tional offerings to demons, saints and godlings arc meant rather to avert temporal 

* evils, or secure temporal blessings, than to improve his prospects of the life 
' to come, lie has an idea that sin i faf>) will bring evil on him and his fellows, 

‘ in this hie as well as after death His instincts as to good and evil are much 

* the same .is the ordinary European moral distinctions; only they do not take 
' so wide a range. Instead of extending to the whole human race or to the 
' whole nation or sect, they extend only to his own tribe or village or family. 

* He thinks it wrong to tell a lie unless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend. 
He thinks it wicked to injure a man, unless lie has been injured by him, or to 

' cheat another unless He thinks that that other would cheat him if he got the 
' chance, or to take a bribe without giving tin* promised consideration for it. 

* He believes vaguely tlut it is good for him to meditate on the deity, nnd to 

‘ show that he is not forge.ring him, he mutters Ram. Ram, or tepeals the name 

* of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the morning, and, if he is piously 
‘ inclined, at other times also, in season and out of season. Notwithstanding 
‘ all thx numerous saints arid deities whom lie endeavours to propitiate, lie has 
' a vague belief that above all there is one Supreme God, whom he calls Narayan, 

* or Parmeshwar, who knows all things, and by whom all things were made, and 

“ who will reward the good and punish the had, both in this life and in the 

' life to conic.' 1 It is Interesting to note that the orthodox Hindu idea of 

what will happen after death is stated by Mr. Wilson not to exist among the 
jica>antry of the Punjab. 

104. Definite forms of sectarian belief prevail only to a very small extent 
p,.,,., n «!,, Cafitmi Pr> a mon K *he hodv of the people. Mr. Bose remarks in the 
*'•*** Sconi District report in reference to the rural population 

as follows:—' What they follow is local religion or custom, which consists of the 

* observance of some festivals. In the rural area one seldom comes across a temple 

* dedicated to any god or goddess, and the villagers are innocently ignorant of 

* spiritual or idol worship. To avert calamities, such as cholera, small*pox, or 

* cactlc-discasc, they may offer some sacrifices or perform some religious worship 
without knowing whom , they worship. The goddess adored is supposed to be 

* Devi Mata. All that they know is that they are Hindus, but whether they are 

* Vaishnavas, or Shaivas, or Shaktas, they know as much as the man in the moon 

* does. The enumerator is of their number, and is as ignorant as themselves.* 
An officer who took an interest in the question which was raised at the time, as 
to the utility or otherwise of the record of sect, told me that he had arrived at the 
conclusion that there was no religious belief worthy of the name among the rural 
population of the northern districts. The tenor of his inquiries might, he said, 
be sxmmariscd somewhat as follows. The tenants being assembled, the convcr- 

* Wi'.o*'. Report ca lb* Sim Seltieassat 133. ijooird ia (ha North-Writer* Pnrtiaca Crma Report, 
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sation would begin 'What is your sect?’ ' We don't know. ‘ * Then what god do 
' you pray to?' 'Pray? We lion’tpray.' ' O, impious ones, how can you expect 

' to get good crops if you don't pray ? Why don’t you pray V We cannot pray 

'because we don't know how.' ' What can you do then to get a blessing on the 

'crops?' 'We can blow a shell (the conch shell of Vishnu).’ ' Then for gnod- 
‘ ness’ sake Mow a shell every day and take care that you don’t forget.' The 
favourite deity in the northern districts is Devi, and there is a temple to her in 
almost every village, usually only a small hut or a platform. Devi is worshipped 
as the goddess of the village, and in this capacity she probably merely represents 
the earth goddess from whom the crops and the people derive their sustenance. 
Dut she is also worshipped as the goddess who brings and can avert small-pox 
and cholera, and is considered to be incarnate in the body of any one who 
has small-pox, and those who enter the room in which a sufferer lies take off 
their shoes as a mark of respect for Iter It is clear that under these aspects ihr 
belief in her is merely a kind of superstition not far removed from Animism, and 
it is probable that she has simply amalgamated tin- functions of various ivil 
spirits from whom misfortunes eiutnatc. 


105. The second favourite deity in the northern districts is Mahadeo. It is 
c-asv to build a tt mple to him, for no ftijari is required as 
MOujifo .ml Hurtu. j ft t | |c 0 f ont . dedicated to Ram or Krishna. Muha- 

deo is worshipped vaguely as being able to bestow blessings nr avert misfortunes, 
lie is represented simply by a conical stone, which is the phallic sign, and all 
that it is necessary to do is to sprinkle a fe'\ grains of rice or a fata of water 
over it. In summer an earthen ghara is supported on a iripod over the stone, mid 
water vs allowed to drip through a piece of cloth tied over a small hole at the 
bottom on to the stone, so that Mahadeo will b< continually kept cool and will 
be pleased. The leave* of the bet tree are also offered to Mahaden; it being 
necessary always to present a shoot of three leaves. The story is that on one 
occasion a shikari was pursued by wild beasts and took refuge in a bcl tree, 
underneath which there happened to be a shrine to the god The hunter was so 
terrified that hi* trembling caused the dew from the leaves of the tree to drop on 
to the shrine. This involuntary act of worship pleased thr god, and attracted 


his attention to the condition of the hunter, whom he preserved miraculously 
through the night. A few days afterwards the shikari died, and in reward 
for his piety was taken to heaven, since when the tTee has been venerated 
and associated with Mahadeo 1 It seems probable from the nature of this 
story that it was invented to account for the previously existing sacred 
character of the tree, and to conned it with the god, the reverence paid 
to the tree being perfiaps an importation into Hinduism from Dravidian 
sources. Gonds offer fowls to Mahadeo, though they are not allowed to do 
so in the temple itself, and it may be conjectured that the attributes of the 
god in the Central Provinces arc to sonic extent derived from [Jura Deo, the 
great god of the Gonds. In the Maraiba districts Mahadeo is worshipped as 
Khandoba riding on a dog In this par: of the Province the favourite deity » 
Hanuman, Mahabir.or Maroti, the monkey-god. Hanuman’s best known exploit 
js that given ill the story of the Ramayann. When Lnchman. the brother of Rama, 
was wounded in Ceylon, by the King of the Demons, he wished for the leaves of 
a plant which grew in the Himalayas to apply them to his wound. Hanuman 
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wns sent to get it, anil not knowing which plant it was. he took up a part of 
the Himalayas and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion of 
his load on the way, and from this the Govardhan hills were formed.' Hanuman 
is represented by a stone, sometimes with an image of a man with a tail 
carved over it, and vermilion mixed with oil is daubed on the stone as an offering. 
Hanuman seems to be the personification of the previous worship of the 
monkey. 

106. Various godlings are also venerated by the lower castes. A very 
( ( a! j ^ u favourite one is Oulha Deo, the young bridegroom, who 

•■it hmorj. on his way to his wedding was earned off by a tiger. 

When a marriage is celebrated, a miniature coat, pair of shoes and bridal crown 
are offered to Dulha Deo, and by some castes also a swing consisting of two 
pieces of wood secured to a beam and supporting a scat, with which the child 
may amuse himself. Another favourite godling is Hardaur Lala, a young Rajput 
prince, who was falsely suspected of loving his brother’s wife, and was poisoned in 
consequence by Ms jealous brother When he died his horses and dogs died with 
him, and after he was burnt and a post was pul up to mark the place, when his 
sister came sorrowing and put her arms round the post, it split apart to show 
that he km w her. His ghost continued to wander unappeased until he was 
deified and worshipped. Clay horses are offered to him at marriages, and he is 
supposed to lx* able to keep off rain and storms during the ceremony. A favourite 
saint of the Aliirs is Mori das Baba. He was a Yogi and could separate his soul 
from his body at pleasure- On one occasion he had gone in spirit to Benares, 
leaving his body in the house of one of his disciples, who was an Ahir. When 
he did not return, and the people heard that a dead body was lying there, they 
came and insisted that it should be burnt When lu* came back and found that 
his body was burnt, lie cntcredinto a man and spoke through him, telling the people 
what had happened. In atonement for their unfortunate mistake they promised 
to worship him Many other similar deified human beings arc venerated by the 
people, and this class of beliefs can scarcely be considered as religious; they arc 
only a slight advance tin the deification of inanimate objects. If religion may lie 
taken to mean a belief of some sort in future reward or punishment resulting 
from one's own actions, and usually occurring after death, and superstition, a belief 
in the power of unseen persons or spirits, interfering as a rule in human affairs 
rather capriciously than with any settled design of recompense or retribution, 
then tlie sort of veneration described above may be classed as superstition. And 
it seems probable that this description applies to the great body of popular 
belief in the Central Provinces. 


107. This sort of belief docs not fulfil the function of religion in regulating 
conduct. But in the case of the Hindus there is another 
e»«-. >■ vmaeaic* *.ib factor which to no inconsiderable extent supplies the 

place of religion, and this U caste. It can be seen that 
in several of the departments of human action which arc ordinarily considered 
to depend on religious obligation, a not inefficient substitute is supplied by caste 
rules. A man's charity is prescribed for him. The feeding nl Brahmans, which 
is equivalent to giving to the gods, is a frequent and necessary inrident in 
social life. Similarly, the feeding of ihe caste-fcllows is compulsory on many 
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occasions, money spent in this way being considered as offered It* the Ganges 
The performance of the rites due to the memory of the ancestors of the family, 
and the support of parents and to some extent of children, are also matters of 
caste observance. Sexual relations are to some extent controlled by caste rules ; 
a woman who commits adultery is almost invariably outcasted. In the lower 
castes the same is often the case with a roan, though not among the higher ones : 
but in these also a man cannot live openly with a woman who is not his wife, 
as he will be outcasted it he takes food from her. Caste also prescribes 
adherence to certain rules of ceremonial purity, which partake of the nature of 
religious duties. To touch the corpse of a man of another caste, to be touched 
by a shoe, to be spat upon, to eat the flesh of certain unclean animals, to cat 
food touched bv any but members of certain castes which arc pure enough to 
touch it, are matters involving at least temporary forfeiture of caste ; and there 
are other rules which, though they do hot actually entail the penalty of being put 
out of caste, yet must be adhered to by every one who wishes to stand well with 
his fellows. Murder is an offence against caste involving severe penances. But 
there are no caste penalties for forgery, perjury, cheating, or theft, and this is 
perhaps to some extent the reason why Hindus frequently find it difficult to 
realise that there is anything morally wrong in this category of offences. Lastly, 
caste prescribes the observance of certain festivals and the worship of the imple¬ 
ments belonging to its traditional occupation. Mr. Nesffeld gives an excellent 
description of this:—* The boating and fishing castes sacrifice a goat to every 
‘new boat before it is put into the water, and at the time of the Diwali they make 

* an annual offering, which consists of red powder, oil, a wreath of flowers, and 
4 sweetmeats, to every boat they possess. Similarly, all the pastoral castes pay a 

* kind of worship to their animals by nibbing red ochre on their tails, horns or 

* foreheads; this is done on the annual festivals of Diwali, Holi and Nagpancharai. 

* The agricultural castes pay worship to the plough on the day called 

‘when the monsoon sets in and the work of cultivation is renewed The 

‘ gram heap is also worshipyed in the months of March and October, before it is 
‘removed from the threshing-floor to the agriculturist's own dwelling. The 

* tamboli or betel-grower pays homage to the betel plant in October before he 
‘begins to pick the leaf; and in July, before planting the new crop, he does 

* homage to the ground prepared for the purpose. On the great annual festival 

* of Dasahra, which is especially sacred to Rajputs, all men of this caste worship 

* their weapons of war—the sword, shield, matchlock, and bow and arrows, and 

* the animals used in war, the horse and the elephant. Artisan castes worship 
' the tools by which they practise their respective crafts, chiefly on the Holi. The 

* Basor worships the knife with which he splits the bamboo and cane; the Chamar 

* worships the ra/» or currier’s knife; the Bunkar or Kori the apparatus with which 
‘cloth is woven ; the Teii his oil press; the Kalar an earthen jar filled with wine ; 

* and the Kumhar the potter’s wheel. Artisan castes of higher rank worship their 
' various tools on the Diwali festival, w Inch, to the more respectable castes, marks 
‘the opening of the new year; the Rangrer worships a jar filled with dye; the 

* Halwai or confectioner does lwnour to his oven by placing against it a lamp lighted 

* with melted butter. The trading castes invariably bring out their rupees on the 
‘Diwali and worship them as the instruments ol their trade. The Kayasth or 

* writer caste docs homage to the pen and ink.* The inunme connection of caste 

with religion among the Hindus seems then lu be sufficiently cltar. Most 
matters of outward observance are regulated by mb - . f ras'c it re.ms 

almost a justifiable statement that it is really only the Caste rvystem which makes 
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it possible to classify as one religion the vast mass of conflicting beliefs in 
inanimate objects and animals, in deified mortals of different creeds and nation¬ 
alities, in unseen but personal deities, and in impersonal spiritual forces, which are 
included in Hinduism. 


toS, The sects of Hindus were recorded with a view to obtaining if possible 
^ ^ ; an idea of the extent to which sectarian belief or ritual 

obtains among the people, as no definite information on 
the subject was available, and in a matter like this replies to printed questions 
are apt to be given superficially and to fail in the elucidation of the truth. 
Some discussion was aroused on the subject at the time of making the record, 
and this has been advantageous, as it has tended to the conclusion that the body of 
the people have no sects, simply because they have no religion in the proper sense 
of the term. You cannot call a man a Sh&kta simply because if there hapjwns to 
hr a mud-temple to Deri in his village he sacrifices a fowl to it; but if it is a stone 
belonging to Mahadeo. he honours it by a libation of water or the sprinkling of 
me grains of rice. And this stems, so far as is known, to represent the extent of 
sectarian usages among the greater part of the rural population. In the Maratha 
districts, however, there is reason to suppose that a more definite belief prevails. 
Sectarian sub-divisions have been reported of several castes, and so far as outward 
observance is concerned, the main distinctions of the larger sects are recognised in 
practice. It was found, however, that in the enumeration books one or other 
of (our names, \ aishnava, Shaira, Shakta or Smartha, had been entered as the sect 
of the large majority of the people. As these entries were believed in most cases 
to have no meaning, they were entirely disregarded except for a few of the higher 
castes, Brahman, Rajput, Kayasth. Bania, Bairagi, Gosain, Jat, Khatri, Parbhu. 
Karan or Mabanti, and Sonar. The results thus obtained arc of course to a 
large extent artificial, but thry probably give the most accurate idea that can be 
arrived at from a census, as to the strength of sects. Out of the numbers of 
these castes 270,382 are recorded as \ aishnavas, 133,^93 as Shaivas 128,712 as 
Smarthas. and 75,899 as Shaktas. 

109. The difference between the principles of the worship of Vishnu and Siva. 

si. Ihe tW0greal dcities of ,he ,,indu Triad ' '* tIlu *eloquently 

described by Sir Alfred Lyal!:' Siva represents what I have 
taken to be the earliest and universal impression of nature upon men, the impres- 
‘ sion of cnd,ess anJ pitiless change. I le i» the destroyer and rebuildcr of various 
forms of life ; he has charge of the whole circle of animated creation, the incessant 
‘ roui ) d Wrth and death in which all nature eternally revolves. His attributes 
' *** ideated by symbols emblematic of death and of man’s desire; he presides 
over the ebb and flow of sentient existence. In Siva we have the condensation 
of the two primordial agencies, the striving to five and the forces that kill. He 
exhibits, by images, emblems and allegorical carvings, the whole course and 
revolution of nature, the inexorable law ol the alternate triumph of life and 

death. • • • • • • • ... , 

...... ' ishnu 

on the other hand, impersonates the higher evolution—the upward tendency 

of the human spirit. In the increasing flux and change of all things, he is 
them preserver; and although he is one of the highest gods, h c has con¬ 
stantly rev isited the earth either in animal or in human shape. Most of the 
famous saints, heroes, and demi-gods of poetry and romance, with many of the 
superior divinities, arc recognised as having been the sensible manifestations of 











1 \ ishnu ; their bodies were only the mortal vesture that he assumed fer the purpose 
* °* interposing decisively at some great emergency, or whenever lie condescended 
1 to become again an actor in the world’s drama.'* Thi Vaishnavas and Shaivas 
of the Centra' Provinces do not, however, rise lo these heights of metaphysics j and 
the principal difference between them is that Vaishnavas will not eat meat and 
Shaivas will, llol a Shaiva also will not eat it, if Itc belongs to a caste in which 
it is prohibited. The principal deities of iho Vaishnavas are the incarnations of 
\ ishnu in Rama and Krishna. 1 hesc may have been real heroes, but have 
become deified by a process of mythological accretion into incarnations of the 
god. Vaishnavas worship idols, baihe, clothe and feed them. They ofic.r cooked 
food to the god and shut up the d<>or for a time, during which the idol is con¬ 
sidered to partake of the food. They then take it away and eat it themselves 
Shaivas always offer raw food, such as leaves, flowers, uncooked rice, water and 
cocoanuts. The distinguishing mark or ti/ak‘ of the Vaislmavas consists of 
three lines, one perpendicular down the forehead, and two oblique meeting it at 
the base. 4 This is said to represent the footprint of Vishnu. It is usually 
made of Ganges clay or powdered sandalwood. Many members of the sect 
have now, however, abandoned the wearing of the full mark as unsightly 
and only make a small circular patch, or some little irregular dabs. The 
mark of tin: Shaivas consists of three horizontal lines in the shape of a half 
moon one above the other and representing the trident of Siva. It is made with 
the clay of the Ganges or with sandalwood, or with the ashes of cow-dung, the 
ashes being supposed to represent the disintegrating force of the deity.* 

no. The Shaktas are the worshippers of Devi, the consort of Siva and the 
^ female principle corresponding to him and representing 

the action uf the reproductive power of nature. The 
worship of Devi is associated with the sacrifice and free consumption of animals, 
and iri the eastern districts the word Shakta has come to mean simply one who 
cats meat, as opposed to a Kabirpanthi who has renounced it. The worship of 
Devi is most akin to Animism, and hence many Dravidian deities are admitted into 
Hinduism as representations of her. There arc the Khermata Devi or goddess 
of the earth a'ready mentioned, the Desahai Devi or goddess of the four quarters 
of the village, and the Chitharhai Devi or goddess of rags, besides various local 
incarnations as the Vindhyabasini Devi or goddess of the Vindhya mountains. 
These arc rural deities. The tilak or mark of t he Shaktas i% a small semicircular 
line between the eyebrows with a dot in the middle, made of charcoal or lamp 
black. The Smarthas are the followers of Shankar Acharya, a reformer of the nmth 
century, who preached that Brahma was the sole and supreme deity and that the 
whole world was contained in him, the idea of individual life on the earth being 
merely illusion. His disciples derive their name from following the ' Smriti' or 
orthodox tradition and worship the five principal gods—Siva, Vishnu, Suraj, 
Sakti, and Ganpari. 4 It h related of Shankar Acharya that on one occasion 
he was preaching the doctrine that the whole world is illusion before a 
certain Raja. The king could not understand the theory and determined 
to pul it to a practical test- Next morning, therefore, as the prophet wa< 
seen coming towards the palace, he caused a must elephant to be let 

* AtitUc Stuiliri, end *rrV* JWJ* J06, 
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loose in his path. On seeing the elephant the sage ran (or his life, holly 
pursued by it. Finally, he got shelter somewhere, and the elephant being captured, 
lie returned and appeared, breathless but composed, before the king. The latter 
then explained the object of his experiment and added, * You did not seem to 
'think there Has much illusion about that elephant.' 'I beg your pardon, ’ 
replied the prophet; 4 there was no elephant and 1 w* 3 S not running away ; that 
was only your illusion.' On which the Raja gave it up. 

111 The sect of the Kabirpanthis is an offshoot of Yaishnavism. It is 
considered more or less a speciality of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, because the head-quarters of the Mahant of the 
sect are at Kawardha, which is said to be named after it Kabirdham, or the place of 
Kabir. Kabir preached at the end of the fourteenth century and was a disciple of 
Ramanand, the great prophet of Yaishnavism. The story of Kabir is as follow’s:— 
A Julaha, or Mahomcdan weaver, living at Benares had gone to be married 
at a village and was returning home with his newly-wedded wnfe. The girl 
stopped to drink at a tank, and she saw a small child lying on a lotus leaf- She 
picked it up and brought it to her husband, who wished her to leave it there, 
thinking that they would be ridiculed ; when the child spoke and said that they 
had been his disciples iti a former birth. They then look him home, and when 
they were about to name him, he spoke and said that his name was Kabir. When 
the child grew up he commenced to preach and made many converts. One of 
these was Dharamdas, a Kasaundhan Bania, who distributed the whole of his 
wealth, eighteen lakhs of rupees, in charity at Kabir ’k bidding and became a Fakir. 
In reward for this Kabir promised him that his family should endure for forty-two 
generations. The Mahanis of Kawardha claim to be the direct descendants of 
Dharamdas. They many among Kasaundhan llamas and their sons arc initiated 
and succeed them. There are now two M ah ants—Dhiiajnaiu Sahib and l.’granam 
Sahib — both of whom claim to l»e the legitimate possessors of the gadJi, Tlicir 
disputes led to a suit which was decided by the Bombay High Court in favour 
of Dhirajnam, who accordingly occupies the scat at Kawardha. But he is very 
unpopular and little attention is paid to him. Ugranam lives at Kudarmal in 
Bilaspur, and enjoys the real homage of the followers of the sect, who say that 
Dhiraj is the official Mahant, but Ugra the people's Mahant. The initiation of 
a Kabirpantln is called ' ehauia' A pot of water is placed on the ground with 
a lamp over it, and songs are sung in praise of Kabir to the music of cymbals. 
A lira, consisting of pan, gur, and a little of the core of the cocoanut, is eaten 
by the person to be initiated and each member of liis family, and a ' mantra' 
or sacred verse is whispered in his car. A * ian/hi ,' or small garland of beads, 
is tied round his neck and the initiation is complete. At death the ceremony is 
repeated with the exception of the omission of the sacred verse. The Kabir¬ 
panthis arc forbidden to eat meat, to drink liquor nr to worship idols. But many 
of them do not adhere to these precepts. The annual fair at Kudarmal at 
Bilaspur is held in honour ol Kabir. 


tta. The number of Kabirpanthis returned at this census is 493,39305 

Tl-.c™ .!**—«*. Wstn, or » derrrase ol r 9 j,a; 9 nod ol 18 per 

cent, on the figures of 1891. Between »S8i and 1891 
they increased by 337.678 persons. This large increase was probably partly due 
to the greater correctness of the enumeration in th* Feudatory States. On 
the other h ind the decline at this census should perhaps be attributed to 
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the increased strictness of the record. The Instructions on this occasion as regards 
these two sects were that every man should be specially asked whether he was 
a Kabirpanthi or Satnami, and that the entry should not be made unless he said 
he was. In 1891 there was a special column for sect, and as it had to be fdled 
up, members of the weaving castes may have been returned as Kabirpanthis 
simply because they had no other sect. The decline in numbers is largest in 
the northern districts, where adherence to the sect would probably be more of 
a nominal character than in Chhailisgarh. It was found there that members ol 
the weaving castes often returned themselves as Kabirpanthis, because Kabir 
was a weaver, but their profession of the scot went no further than this. In 
Chhattisgarh, as already seen, it constitutes a social distinction consisting in the 
abstinence from flesh. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from the returns of the three enume¬ 
rations seems to be that the sect is at any ra'e not losing, but probably slightly 
gaining in popularity. But its prevalence can no longer be regarded as possess¬ 
ing any political or social importance. It began like other reforming sects by 
the abolition of caste distinctions, and was therefore a schism against the 
authority of the Brahmans, and against Hinduism, ft now recognises caste, and 
the only social result which it produces is that the members of a caste who are 
Kabirpanthis frequently form a separate endogamous division, because they do 
not eat meat or drink liquor. It is therefore practically on the same level as any 
other Hindu sect. 

The weaving castes are usually Kabirpanthis, because Kabir was a weaver. 
The Brahmans call it the weaver’s religion. The numbers of the weaving castes 
returned as belonging to the sect are Panka 116,116 (84),' Balahi 12,574 (29), 
Kori 8,(566 (25), Koshtl 10,454 (8), Mahar 21.163(3). But the sect is also 
largely professed by others of the lower castes, as Teli 113,123 (16), Dhobi 13,577 
(to), Chamar 26,716 (4), and also by some of the castes from whose hands a 
Brahman will take water, as Ahif 13,844 (2), Kachhi 6,323 (6), Kurmi 21,649 
(8), Lodhi 16,227 (6). It is noticeable that of the Pankas 84 per cent are 
Kabirpanthis and of ilie Gandas only 1 per cent. This lends weight to the con¬ 
jecture that the Pankas of the Central Provinces are in reality Gandas who have 
become members of the sect. The name is supposed to convey this. ' The 
‘ Panka (pani-ia) was born of water, and his body is made of drops of water, but 
‘ there were Pankas before Kabir.’ Another story is that on one occasion Shankar 
Acharya and his disciples were wandering about in Sambalptir, and were very 
thirsty. They caine to the hut of a Ganda and Shankar Acharya asked him for 
water and drank it. His disciples seeing that he had taken water from a Ganda, 
without regard to his caste, also did so. Shankar Acharya said nothing, but 
proceeded on his way. Presently he came to the shop',of a Kasar or brass-worker 
who had some molten metal in a mould. Shankar Acharya asked for it, and 
drank the burning metal. He then asked his disciples to do it also. They said 
they could not, whereupon the master said to them.' 1 C3n take water from .1 
Ganda without pollution, but you cannot’, after which his disciples were 
degraded to the caste of the Ganda, and from them are descended the Pankas. 
This story, however, disregards the fact that Shankar Acharya was a Shivjte 
reformer, whereas Kabirpanthisra is a Vaishnavitc sect, and its essence is the 
abolition of caste. 

» The Sfnc*i in bricfcoti rfprrtcnt ib» percent*** of Jmemb-r* of ibr c«»tc boionjinc U >•£* *b# 
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113. The Satnamis now number 389.599 person?, being a decrease of 87,761 
nr 18 per cem. since last census. The decrease corre- 
sponds very closely with that of the caste of Chamars- 
which is nearly 17. The sect lias therefore been almost stationary since 1891 
The Satnamis are practically all Chamars, only about two thousand persons of 
other castes belonging to the sect Of the Chamars 5 2 P cr oent , or a little 

more than half, arc members of it l he sect of the Satnamis in the Central 

Provinces, as is well-known, was founded by the Chamar reformer Gbasidas 
between 1820 and 1830 A. D. Gfmidas retired to the forests of Sonakan in Bflas- 
pur for six months, and returned proclaiming himself as the. recipient of a divine 
message. Ilis seven precepts included abstinence from liquor, meat and certain 
red vegetables as lentils and tomatoes, the abolition of idol-worship, the prohibition 
ol the employment of cows for cultivation and of ploughing after midday or taking 
food to the fields, and the worship of the true name of God alone Caste was abolish¬ 
ed and all men were to be socially equal except the family of Ghasidas, in which 
the priesthood of the cult was to be hereditary. Hb successor was Balakdas, 
who was murdered because he exasperated the Brahmans by the assumption of 
the sacred thread. Mr. Mbs I.al has a theory that I hi message of Ghasidas 
was obtained by him from a wandering devotee belonging to the Satnami sect of 
tin- North-Western Provinces, and whom he may have met in the Simahan jungles. 
This was founded by a Rajput Jagjiuan Das at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and has the same name, and also the prohibitions against the use of 
liquor and the consumption of flesh and red vegetables because their colour 
resembles blood. Tim prohibition against cultivation after midday was probably 
designed in compassion f««r animals, and was previously in force among the 
Gonds of Bastar. The injunction against the use of the cow for ploughing was 
perhaps a sop to the Brahmans, the practice fieing one with which the name of 
Gondwana lias been, to its disgrace, associated in history. It seems highly pro¬ 
bable that Gbasidas got his inspiration in some such manner as that suggested 
by Mr. Hita Lai But his creed was marked by a creditable simplicity and 
purity, of too elevated a nature for the Chamars of Chhattisgarh. The crude 
myths which are now associated with the story of Gbasidas, and the obscenity 
winch distinguishes the ritual of the sect, furnish a good instance of the way in 
which a religion, originally of a high order of morality, will be rapidly debased to 
their own level when adopted by people who are incapable of living up to it. 
The following particulars have been furnished by Mr. Durga Prasad Pandc, 
Tahsildar of Raipur. Gbasidas was a pious man who had been an ascetic for 
twelve years in the jungle. One day his son brought him a fi*h to cal. Ghasidas 
was about to eat it when the fish spoke and forbade him to do so. Ghasidas then 
refrained, but his wife and two sons insisted on eating the fish ami shortly after¬ 
wards they died. Overcome with grief Gbasidas tried to commit suicide by 
throwing himself down front a tree in the forest, hut the boughs of the tree bent 
with him and he could not fall. Finally, lire deity appeared bringing his two sons, 
and commended Ghasidas for his piety, at the same time bidding him go and 
proclaim the Satnami doctrine to the world Ghasidas went and dug up the 
body of his wife who was thereupon restored to life and arose saying ' Satnam.' 
Batakdas, the successor of Ghasidas, is said to have been bom from a mound 
of earth. When a Satnami Chamar is married a ceremony called Satlok takes 
place within three years of the wedding. A feast is given to the caste-people, 
and during the night the woman retires to the house and one or more of the men 
present, who are nominated by her and are called gurus, are a'lowcd to go in to 
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her. It is also stated that during his annual progresses it was the practice for 
the chief guru, the successor of Ghasidas, to be allowed access to any of the wives 
of the C ha mars whom he might select, and that this was considered rather an 
honour than otherwise by the husband. The Satnamis are now becoming 
ashamed of these customs and they are gradually being abandoned. But the 
Chamars are distinguished by their carelessness of the fidelity of their wives, which 
they justify by the saying, * * If my cow wanders and comes home again, shall I 
* not let her into her stall ?' The chief guru formerly obtained a large income 
by the contributions of the Chamars on his tours, as he received a rupee from each 
household in thu villages lie visited. But the belief in his spiritual power has 
waned and lie now does not get more than one anna. 


114. It may perhaps be the case that the true historical character of the 
movements known as the dissenting sects is in some 
Nfi'ur. ot the diwent.ns ■«=« different from that which is generally assigned to 

them. They seem to be social rather than religious revolts. They represent the 
efforts of the lower and impure castes to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
caste system, and the Brahmans who stand at the head of the system. They 
have assumed a religious form because the social gradations of Hindu society 


are based on distinctions of religious purity. If it be held, as seems probable, 
that the degraded and servile position of the impure castes takes its origin from 
the aversion of the immigrant Aryans for rile indigenous races, some at least of 
these reforming movements might almost be considered to partake ultimately of 
the nature of a racial struggle. Most of the prophets of the dissenting sects 
belonged to the lowest castes. Ramanand, the founder of Vaishnavism in Northern 
India, was, it is true, himself a Brahman, hut his sect was nominally at least open 
to all castes . 1 Of his followers who founded separate schools, Rohidas was 
a Chamar, Namdeo was a Chhipa or cotton printer, Sena was a barber, Dadu 
was a cotton carder, Kabir was a weaver, Nabhaji was a Dom, and Ghasidas was a 
Chamar. The essential point about their dortrinc, and the only one which brought 
them into opposition with orthodox Hinduism, was that they usually taught the 
abolition of the distinctions of caste. Those who did not do so did n«it really 
dissent. The refusal to worship idols and the recognition of one invisible 
God need not be considered as antagonistic to Hinduism, in whose pantheon ate 
included all classes and descriptions of mutually incompatible deities. There is 
no reason which would justify the exclusion of * Nirankar, ‘ the formless One,* from 
a divine assembly in which animals and plants, Mahomedan saints, and even 
General Nicholson have been accorded a place. In 3 religion where no single 
dogma is essential, dissent is impossible. But those sects which did away with 
distinctions of caste immediately provoked the bitter hostility of the Brahmans, 
the loss of whose exclusive privileges would follow as a natural corollary. And 
this was, it may be conjectured, their real aim, and the one which lends them 
importance from a historical point of view. In this respect they were attempts 
at social reform, and as historical phenomena may be compared rather 10 the 
struggle between the Eatricians and Plebeians or to the peasant risings of 
medi;eval Europe than to religious reformations in other countries. They 
proceeded on religious lines because the authority of the Brahmans was based 
on religion, and it was essential to introduce a new religion in order to get rid 


* Coots'i Ethn ,jp*phj, Art. Bi»r*gi, 
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of that authority. They proclaimed the existence of one invisible Hod, who was 
lo be worshipped without temples and without idols, because they knew 
that where there were temples and idols, there also there would certainly be 
Brahmans. 

tt^. It is not necessary to assume on the above hypothesis that the 
s**,ut v iu, ,*\n C founi,crA of lhc dissenting sects were not themselves 
«ct> continued actuated by religious motives. To do so would be to 

fail m appreciation of the characters of popular reformers. One who does not 
believe in himself will not readily convince others; and an impostor makes 
hut a poor leader of men. Their success is the measure of their sincerity. 
But such men usually have strong imaginations, and intense feelings; and they very 
readily deceive themselves. In order to estimate correctly the nature of the 
movements which the Indian reformers headed, it is necessary to consider the 
position of society in their lifetime, and the circumstances which led to their 
appearance. Men bom in high position can, if they have the requisite ability, 
create their own opportunities for figuring in the history of their epoch. But 
for most men born in low position the opportunity must be made. Intellect and 
wit, and imagination, and personal beauty, and physical strength and dexterity, 
are happily none of them rare qualities. They are prodigally bestowed on 
races whose environment and social life are favourable to their development 
Kverybody recognises that if it had not been for the French Revolution 
Napoleon might have died a colonel of artillery ; and if it had not been for the 
Boer War the natn. of De Wet would have remained unknown fifty miles away 
from his farm. But it is impossible to suppose that the appearances of such 
men at the particular time when there is an opening for the exercise of their 
capacity are unique coincidences. And it is reasonable to conclude that 
thousands of men have lived, who could, with opportunity, have displayed a 
military genius to equal Napoleon’s, and hundreds of thousands «hose fame as 
guerilla generals would, under similar circumstances, have rivalled De Wet’s. And 
the same is the case with the leaders of social and rdigious reformations. Many 
men would be capable of preaching a new religion, and many men have done so v 
but they have not usually attained to much success uidess a new religion was 
required. And it may therefore be surmised that these men also were the 
product of their time, and that they rose into eminence because they took 
advantage, however unconsciously, of an opportunity which offered. They were 
the spokesmen of the people, who were dumb till they found a leader. As they 
headed popular movements, it is necessary to consider in what direction popular 
movements would have tended at the epoch when they lived ; that is, in what 
manner, if any, were the lower classes of society oppressed . against whose authority 
or pretensions was the preaching of the reformers directed. The people will not 
rise unless they have something to rise against j anu where there is no tyranny 
there can be no rebellion. But it does not seem that the people of India have 
ever suffered from what could he called a religious tyranny 1 ; that is, one which 
prescribes the adoption or the outward profession of particular forms of belief, 
it appears that no religion is in this respect more liberal than Hindusim ; deifi¬ 
cation depends, as remarked by Sir Alfr. 1 T yall on popular suffrage. Any one 
and almost any thing will be admitted int- he pantheon provided that the claim 


1 That ii iMYiir o»t vseoast tto« " • u BkMX n K«»s» mini sdmkt-mcdmm :n(Ktot» 
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is supported by a sufficient number of adherents. It cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that the proclamation of a new religion which abolished all the minor 
deities and prescribed the worship of one God without temples, idols or 
ceremonies, would meet with a particularly favourable reception at the hands 
of the Hindus. It would be much less attractive than their own beliefs. But 
though there was no tyranny of religion, there was the tyranny of a priestly 
class basing its authority on a divine origin, and a claim to be the only medium 
.of communication with the higher powers- And this was sufficiently grinding 
to make the people desire to revolt, and to follow any one who showed them 
a way of getting rid of the arrogant pretensions of the Brahmans. If then it 
is found that any dissenting sect included among its tenets the abolition of 
caste, the true nature of the movement can, I think, be recognised. And as the 
caste system, though it derives its authority from a religious source, is essentially 
and practically a social system, so the dissenting sects whose object was to 
remove it may be most correctly viewed as attempts at social reformations. 
And it is a plausible conjecture that the fertility of religious movements in 
India, about which so much has been said, is to be largely attributed to the 
peculiar social hierarchy by which the Indians have been dominated. It 
is noticeable that they have invariably failed in their object. Buddhism 
abolished caste, and tliough it has attained to the largest measure of success 
in other countries, it was driven out of India. The other sects have ended by 
the full recognition of caste distinctions, arid from the time tlicy did so have 
generally ceased to possess any special importance, except to a student of the 
diversity of religious beliefs. The Satnamis, it is true, profess not to recognise 
caste, but as they are nearly all Chamars and continue to be despised as such 
by the other castes, they cannot be considered to have made much progress. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Gordon says that the Satnami Chamars practically form 
an endogamous group, refusing to intermarry with other Chamars on account of 
the social superiority which they obtain by their abstinence from liquor and the 
consumption of meat. Bui having failed to make any progress on religious lines, 
the Satnamis have adopted a more effective method of asserting themselves by their 
refusal to pay rent, and this has accentuated their differences with the rest of 
the people to such a degree, that in Chhattisgarh a Satnami is distinguished 
from a Hindu. It is unnecessary to notice the other minor sects which have 
been returned, as they are numerically insignificant. Their existence has been 
pot on record in the tables in order that inquiry may be mado into their tenets 
during the Ethnographic Survey. Several of them merely consist in the veneration 
of particular saints, of which instance have already l>cen given. 


116. The above cursory outline of the nature of religious belief in the Central 
Provinces makes no pretence to be complete. But it may 
Hmdaitta u> rr-.-ton afford ground for a tentative hypothesis as to the character 

of Hinduism. It seems broadly that as a religion it has two main constituent 
features. There is in the first place the collection of profoundly subtle and 
speculative doctrine^ which have emanated from the philosophical schools at a fc-w of 
the gTeat religious centres. These are what arc usually designated as Hinduism 
and discussed in the books which treat of it. But they have never been known or 
understood except by a numerically insignificant fraction of the people. Till lately 
neatly all the religious books were in Sanskrit and this fact alone is sufficient to show 
that they can have exercised little or no influence on the population at large. 

•a 
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Nor arc they of a nature to do so, as they seem to be rather metaphysical conccp* 
lions than religious doctrines. I have not essayed to discuss with an average 
villager the attributes of Siva as the god of destruction and reproduction, or of 
Vishnu as the embodiment of the life-giving and fostering forcos of nature, because 
my knowledge of the vernacular would not enable me to do so; but no one can 
doubt that if the attempt were made he would simply gape in bewilderment. It 
requires a fairly advanced intelligence even to grasp the meaning of such ideas 
when expounded in print. To suppose that they represent the religious creed of* 
a people which cannot read or write appears to be impossible. 1 he other great 
feature of Hinduism consists in the actual beliefs of the people. It would seem 
to be doubtful whether they can be considered as one religion at all. They are of 
enormous diversity and of all categories—the worship of stones, trees and animals ; 
the worship of ghosts and oi ancestors; the worship of deified heroes, of deities 
personifying the elements, of deities personifying diseases, personifying the crops, 
and, in fact, personifying every important incident or accompaniment of the life of 
the people. They seem to resemble generally the religion or the superstitions of 
any other comparatively primitive races, but they arc more numerous and complex 
because the population is large. A certain amount of order und unity has been intro¬ 
duced into them by the identification from time to time of a tribal god or village 
godling with a leading Hindu deity, or by the recognition of a local hero as one 
of his incarnations. Sometimes, as in the case of Hanuman the monkey, or 
Ganesha the elephant,’ a primitive animal god has become a leading member 
of the divine circle. But this process does not seem to have proceeded so far 
as to unify or codify the popular superstitions, or to evolve from them any thing 
that can be called a definite religion. The Brahmans, it may be conjectured, 
have not sought to direct and educate the people into a uniform religious groove. 
Perhaps because they have been unable to do so, but not improbably also because 
they have not cared to make the attempt. What they have been careful to do 
is to firmly establish and preserve against attack the institution of caste, 
which carried with it the recognition of their spiritual and social supremacy. 
So long as a man keeps to his caste and observes its rules and ceremonies, he 
is free to worship whom or what he pleases. And it may perhaps, therefore, be 
concluded that Hinduism should in its essence be described as being not so 
much a religion as a social system. 


117. It is no doubt the case that the character of religious belief in the 

m _Central Provinces is less orthodox and more primitive 

than in most other pans of India. And it would conse¬ 
quently be unjustifiable to attempt to generalise from it alone. But Mr. ibbetson 
says the same thing about ihc Punjab :—’The student who, intimately acquainted 
’with the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, as displayed in the sacred texts, should 

• study the religion of the peasantry of the Delhi territory would find himself 

• in strangely unfamiliar company. Brahma is there never mentioned save 
' by a Brahman, while many of the villagers would hardly recognise his name. 

• It is true, indeed, that all men know of Siva and of Vishnu; that a peasant when 
’ he has nothing else to do to that degree that he yawns perforce, lakes the name 
’ of Narayan; that the familiar salutation is Ram, Ram, and that B hag wan is made 
‘responsible for many things not always to his credit. But these are the lords 
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'of creation and too high company for the villager. He recognises iheir supre- 
' macy indeed : but his daily concern in this work-a-day world is with the host of 
‘ deities whose special business it is to regulate the matters by which he is most 
' nearly affected ' l ; and again after completing his fascinating sketch of the beliefs 
of the people. ' It would. I believe, be possible to take the two volumes of 
' Tylor’s Primitive Culture and to furnish from the ordinary Ix’licfs of the peasants 
•of the Delhi territory instances of almost every type of superstition there recorded 
'as current among primitive races.* * This is plain enough, and Delhi is nut on 
the outskirts of civilisation. Similarly, Mr. Croute's book entitled 4 The Popular 
‘ Religion and Folk-lore of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh' consist • 
mainly of a collection of superstitions of the same nature as those contained 
in ' The Golden Bough' and other miscellanies of primitive ideas. 

118. There are two great features of Indian life which are apt to lead 

to the impression that the people are deeply religious: 

u »4 pUennopr* . , r ' . * .. . ‘ , , 

one is trie constant stream of pilgrimage 10 the holy 
places, and the other the fecundity of the formation of sects. It would be 
absurd to attempt any adequate discussion of these phenomena. But one 
or two suggestions may he made as to their nature. It seems not unlikely 
that the virtue of a pilgrimage arises mainly from the sacred character 
attaching to the place itself, and not so much from the desire to honour the deity 
whose shrine it ts. If this is so, the feeling which prompt the undertaking 
of the journey is not a very great advance on the primitive reverence for certain 
localities as the abodes of spirits. The missionary efforts of the wandering 
religious mendicants, who are the votaries of the shrines, and who travel 
about recounting their wonders, and preaching the good results which will 
accrue from a visit to them, also probably account for a large part of 
their popularity, and the object of a pilgrimage is frequently purely 
temporal, as the belief that it will result in the obtaining of a son or the expiation 
of some offence or social backsliding. As lo the sects, it has been seen 
that those of them which abolished caste arc possibly in reality social rather 
than religious movements. This accounts for many of the Vaishnavite 
sects;. Some of these sects also now perform a function which is certainly no: 
religious. 'The mendicant members of the Va>slmava community are of 
‘ evil repute, their ranks being recruited by those who have no relatives, by widows, 
4 bv individuals too idle of depraved to lead a steady working life, and by prostitutes. 
' Vaishnavi, or Baishnabi according to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
4 to mean a courtesan.' 8 In this case a sect which may have begun 

its career with the laudable social object of the abolition of caste has 
come simply to be a dumping ground for people who have been put 
out of their own caste for social offences The Shivite sect of the 

LJngayats in Southern India also began by denying caste. In the 
case of some of the Vaishnava and Shakta sects, whose tenets included unre¬ 
strained sensual license, there is no difficulty in understanding how they found 
adherents. And, generally speaking, it srems doubtful whether, so far as the 
majority of its members were concerned, the profession of a sect meant anything 
more than the adoption of some social rules of conduct which were calculated 
to lend distinction to these observing them. 

1 Punjab Ctutu t 88 i parnfrayb *iy 

• Punjab Croat Rcjxxt tSSt, patagrepb 346. 131 
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119. It would be foolish within the limits of the census report of one Pro¬ 
vince to try to take away the character of the Hindus as 

Cr.n -l.m.-'o u 1* Uwtmi i»- J ' , .. ,, . , 

a religious people. But it certainly would appear to be 
more correct to say that they are still in the primitive or Animistic stage of belief 
and have been comparatively untouched by the philosophical doctrines of the 
schools, than to consider these latter as representing the religion o( the people 
of India. It would seem, indeed, lhat their religious development has been, if any¬ 
thing, more backward than their material and social progress. They are not of 
course primitive as the aborigines of Australia are primitive. In some respects, 
as in questions of the rights of property, they are perhaps more self-reliant and 
independent than the English peasantry; but their intelligence seems to have 
been developed rather by the hereditary possession of land, and by the status of 
social equality in the village community, than by any religious education which 
they have received. So far indeed as religion is concerned, it might even be 
surmised that the Hindus of the present day are more backward than their fore¬ 
fathers, whose beliefs arc portrayed in the Vedic hymns. They had a religion 
consisting in the simple veneration of nature gods, and such as they could under¬ 
stand. But the Brahmans, in order to establish unassailably their exclusive mono¬ 
poly of the performance of tlu> ceremonies, have elaborated and complicated the 
ritual to such a degree, that it has ceased to be understood or regarded by the 
people. They have acknowledged the unquestioned spiritual supremacy of the 
Brahmans, but for their own beliefs they have fallen back on the collection of 
primitive superstitions above indicated. 


no. Animism is the name technically given to the collection of beliefs pro- 
K jessed by the Dravidian tribes who have not even nomi¬ 

nally been admitted to the caste system or become Hin¬ 
dus. Their religion is classed as primitive. The general nature of Animism 
may perhaps be explained as the belief that everything which has life or motion 
has also a soul or spirit, and that all natural phenomena arc caused by direct personal 
agency. To primitive man all life in nature is sentient life, and all force is due 
to the action of sentient beings. Every animal that moves and every tree that 
grows is the abode of a spirit by whose volition it moves or grows. There are 
no impersonal verbs in his vocabulary. When it rains, the rain docs not fall of itself, 
hut somebody rains; when it blow.% it does not blow intransitively, but somebody 
blows. And this is the manner in which children frequently express their thoughts 
at the present time. The following are a few instances of Animism as defined in this 
manner. A common superstition is the belief that trees must not he stnick at 
night for fear that the sleep of the tree-spirit may be disturbed, The Hindus 
• lean their teeth with a iaton cr tooth-stick consisting of a twig taken from 
any tree; but if they break the first twig it is considered wrong to take 
another, because it is equivalent to destroying two lives; one may be 
sacrificed to cleanliness, but not a second. Bciorc climbing a tree it is fre¬ 
quently the custom to pray for its pardon for the rough usage to which it is to he 
subjected. If a mango tree withers lor a time and then grows again, it is con¬ 
sidered that the tree-spirit has been absent on a pilgrimage. When a mango 
grove is planted, every tree has to be married to a twig of jasmine. Similarly stones 
and rocks of any peculiar shape suggesting the intervention oi personal agency 
in their construction are considered to he the abodes of spirits and are conse¬ 
quently revered. There are many instances of respen paid 10 animals to whom 
no sacred character attaches. To kill a squirrel is a sin, which should be expiated 
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by making an image of it in gold and presenting it to a Brahmao. hen 
women go out to the fields they take a little sugar and put it on an ant-hill to 
feed tbe ants. It is considered a virtuous act to satisfy the * atma' or spirit 
which resides in all animals, and as there are so many ants, large results can be 
obtained in their case for a trifling outlay. The late Raja of Nandgaon had 
been told that lie would die when he was thirty-two, and for two years previously 
he was occupied in the accumulation of virtue preparatory to his decease. AH 
the tanks in his estate were broken, and the fish collected into one tank at 
Nandgann, where they were regularly fed; and he is stated to have offered the 
Raja of Khairagarh a village in exchange for the privilege of breaking a large- 
tank in Khairagarh and taking the fish from it. 1 

The habit of worshipping the implements of the caste trade should pro¬ 
bably also be classified as Animism, and all the instances given in the caste chapter 
of marriage with inanimate objects. These belong to the Hindus just as much as 
to the Dravidinn tribes. 


121. Another and perhaps usually a later stage in Animism is the belief 
that the ghosts of men take up their residence in animals 
Wcuhi? u gbort*. plants. Not infrequently they bring evil and 

misfortune on their late human companions from their new habitation and have 
to be appeased. On the fifth day after death the Goods perform the ceremony 
of bringing luck the soul They go to the riverside and call aloud the 
name of the dead person, and then enter the river, natch a fish or an insect, and 
taking it home, place it among the sainted dead of the family, believing that the 
spirit of the dead person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
| n some cases it is eaten with the belief that by doing so it trill be born 
again as a child. The good souls are quickly appeased and their veneration is 
confined to their descendants. But the bad ones excite a wider interest because 
tlieir evil influences mav be extended to others. And the same fear attaches 
to the spirits of persons who have died a violent or unnatural death. The soul 
of a man who has been eaten by a tiger must be specially propitiated 3nd it 
takes ten or twelve days to bring it back. To ascertain when this has been done, 
a thread is tied to a beam and a copper ring is suspended from it, being secured 
by twisting the thread round it and not by a knot. A pot full of water is placed 
below the ring. Songs are then sung in propitiation, and a watch U kept day 
and night. When the ring falls from the thread, and drops into the water, it is 
consiJercd that the soul has come back. 


Persons are also frequently possessed by ghosts, especially by Devi, who, 
as has been shown, is really rather an Animistic than a Hindu goddess. This 
happens when the janarat or stalks of barley ore taken out and carried about 
in honour of the goddess. The priest sits bareheaded with hair unbound, and 
the people chant songs of praise accompanied by music After a time he is 
possessed, and leaps and jumps about, shouting the names of deities. When ho 
is tired out and returns to silence, the spokesman of the village ventures on some 
questions as to the favour with which the goddess regards her votaries. She 
generally complains that the offerings have not been sufficient and the people 
then promise an extra goat or two, which ol course go to the priest. In 
proof that the transaction is quite genuine, the devotee generally pierce* his 
tongue or cheek with a long heavy needle, sometimes weighing several pounds. 


1 Tb* oScr «»« rc.'iutU 
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123 . The earth and the elements and heavenly bodies are naturally the first 
WotlW? ,4 1%M objects to be properly deified and worshipped as gods* 

because they seem to control the phenomena of nature. 
In a primitive stage o! religion it seems that they are not personified; but 
simply conceived of as possessing life in their actual form. The personification 
comes at a later period and is contingent on the community having obtained 
such a stage of development as to have poet-priests. The gods of the Gonds 
are represented by a spear, a sword, an iron bar, and an earthen pitcher or by 
pegs stunk into the ground, or stones kept in a basket. In Bastar. Pali, the 
god of the earth, is symbolised by a bone. A Gond myth of the separation of the 
heaven and earth is to the effect that formerly the sky lay close down upon the 
earth. One day an old woman happened to be sweeping and when she stood 
up, she knocked her head against the sky. Enraged, she put up her broom, and 
pushed the sky away, when it rose up above the earth and has ever since 
remained there. A myth of the sun and moon is that the sun and moon were a 
brother and sister who were asked to a wedding. Their mother told them to 
bring back something from the feast for her. The sun was greedy and ate 
everything that he got, keeping nothing for his mother. But the moon 
remembered her and took back something from the feast. When they got home 
and their mother found that the sun had brought nothing, she cursed him and 
said that as he had neglected to satisfy the soul of his mother, he should always 
bum; but as the moon had satisfied her, she should always remain cool. A Gond 
myth of the eclipse is that on one occasion, owing to some natural convulsion, 
the earth got turned upside down and nobody was left alive except one Pom 
(a menial caste of sweepers). The gods wished to rcpopulate the earth and they 
found that the Dom had seed-grain. They went to him and asked him to lend 
them some for sowing. As he wished for security the sun and moon stood 
security for the debt. This man became the king of the Dorns in the other 
world. But the gods have never repaid the debt, and ns interest accumulates 
and the sun and moon are liable for it, he sends his messengers from time to time, 
and presses them to pay. These arc the eclipse. When it comes all pious persons 
should give something to Dorns, as this will be accepted by the king as interest, 
and his messengers will return satisfied for a time. When the deities are con¬ 
ceived of as personal beings in human shape, it may perhaps be said that the 
primitive stage of belief has been passed, and that of religion, properly so-called, 
lias been entered upon. This is the one which comprises the ancient Indian and 
Greek mythologies. It presupposes a certain amount of culture and power of 
imagination, and the nature myths then become more elaborate and poetical. 
Instances ol these are that the clouds are Indra’s messengers sent to bring rain. 
They go to the sea and take up ihc water, and returning, discharge it over the 
earth. During their journey ihey rest on the hilltops and refresh themselves 
by eating the leaves of the forest- A Puranic myth of the eclipse is that the 
gods and demons were churning the ocean, with a great mountain as a chum-stick 
and a serpent tied round it as a rope, in order to produce nectar. When the 
nectar had been obtained the gods sat in a line in order to drink it, as it would 
make them immortal. The* demons were rot allowed to have any nectar, as 
immortality was not desirable in their case. But one demon, Rahu, came and 
sal in the line of the gods, and Vishnu gave him some nectar by mistake. The 
sun and moon saw what had happened and they told Vishnu, who thereupon 
cut off Rahu’s head. But as he had drunk the nectar he was immortal, and as 
the sun and moon betrayed him to Vishnu he bears enmity towards them, and 
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from time to time comes and devours them. This is U>c eclipse. Rahu is the 
god of the sweepers, and when an eclipse takes place alms should be given 
to sweepers; this will satisfy him and he will cease from devouring the sun and 
moon. The story seems to be a Brahmanised version cf the one previously 
given as current among the Gouds. 

The general character of nature myths may be considered as an explanation 
of the phenomena observed in the physical world, by supposing them to be due 
to the actions or conflicts of the planets and elements, who, as already stated, arc 
believed to have life. 1 In the early stage of religion the conception of 
anthropomorphic gods has not arisen, and the myths arc crude and grotesque. 
A people endowed with a poetic imagination proceeds in lime to personify the 
gods, and graceful and attractive myths arc then created. The Oond worships 
the sun; he thinks of it as something which bums. The Greek also began by 
worshipping the sun. But as his intelligence and artistic ieoling developed, his 
poets evolved for him the conception of the beautiful sun-god, the far-shooting 
archer. 

133. The number of persons returned as Animists at this census is 1,744,546, 

Dittinetuinbet«<e« A mm*. bein S a Crease of 337 .» 75 * 0T of l6-a per cent, on the 
»»d figures of 1891. The percentage of decrease is thus 

about double that oi the population as a whole. It is very difficult to say how 
a distinction should be made between an Animisl and a Hindu. It has been 
seen that the beliefs of the greater part of the population of the rural districts arc 
of a primitive description; and, further, that there appears to be no religious test 
of Hinduism, and that the only definition which is capable of application is that 
of adherence to the caste system. But the tribal organisation of the Dravsdians 
is generally at least nominally endogamous, and it answers the purpose of a 
caste so far as this rule is concerned. The tribes, however, do not necessarily 
acknowledge the supremacy of Brahmans, and it may be considered that it is 
when they begin to do this that they are really admitted into the caste 
system. At the same time they assume a nominal profession of the worship of 
Mahadeo and Devi, sometimes simply giving the Hindu names to their own gods. 
This was tlie test prescribed for the purpose of the census. If a man said he 
worshipped Mahadeo, he was to be recorded as a Hindu, and if he revered the 
tribal gods, the name of the tribe was to be entered in the column of religion. 
The relative figures of Animists and Hindus returned by them should reflect sta¬ 
tistically the progress of the movement which Sir Alfred Lyall rails * the gra- 
* dual Brahmanising of the aboriginal, non-Aryan, or casteless tribes.' It is more 
or less a civilising process, and proceeds along three main lines. They abandon 
their forest life and migratory methods of cultivation and settle down in villages; 
they abandon to some extent their tribal gods or give them the names of Hindu 
deities, and begin to venerate Brahmans and refrain from killing cows; and they 
abandon their tribal language and adopt the Aryan vernacular of the locality. 
The three processes do not necessarily of course advance in any degree concur¬ 
rently, but they may be taken as representing three phases of what is practically 
one movement. The change of religion is usually much less real than either of 
the other, two, and is in fact little more than a change of nomenclature. It is only 
in respect of language and religion that statistics are available. The total number 
of persons speaking tribal dialects is 1,085,541, or about 62 per cent, of the 
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number of Animists, and .the number of Animists is about 60 per cent, on the total 
of the tribes. Mr. Robertson was of opinion that little value could be attached 
to the distinction of religion made in the returns, but the proportions of Ani- 
mists and Hindus at this census show with some exceptions a fairly close 
correspondence with those of 1891, and may, l think, be taken to indicate gener¬ 
ally the progress of the movement described above in individual tribes so jar as 
religion is concerned. As regards the important tribes, the Baigas and Bhunjias 
are nearly all Animists both in 1891 and 1901. Of the Gonds 79 per cent, were 
shown as Animists In 1891, and 77 per cent, at this census. In the case of the 
Kandhs there is a considerable variation, 78 per cent being relumed as Animists 
in 1891 as against 57 per cent, at present. I am not able to offer an opinion as 
to which figure is more nearly correct. The Kharias and Kudos are fairly equally 
divided between Animism and Hinduism. These arc the tribes showing the 
largest proportions of Animists. Of the Binjhwars or Binjhals, about two-thirds 
are Hindus. The Dhanwars have 64 percent, of Hindus at this census as 
against 80 in 1891. The former figure is probably more accurate as they are a 
wild tribe, and it is doubtful whether even this percentage is not too high. Of 
the Kols or Mundas 77 per cent, are shown as Hindus at present as against 87 
per cent, in 1891, ami of the Khairwars S9 as against 87. Korku* show a large 
difference, 87 per cent, being Hindus now as compared with 60 per cent, at lust 
census. The figures are perhaps more accurate on this occasion as the tribe 
lias generally adopted Hindu usages, and Mr. Slanden, who knows them well, 
decided ihat the record should be to this effect in the case of most of those of 
Bctul. Of the Kawars 90 per cent- arc Hindus at this census as compared with 
97 per cent, in 1891. The Bhils and Halbas are practically all shown as Hindus 
in both years. 

124. The number of Mahomcdans in the Central Provinces at this census 
is 307.302, being a decrease of a,x77 persons, or of 7 
M*ho<n«Uni per Cent, on 1891. The Mahomedans have thus been 

practically stationary during the decennial period. Between 1881 and 1891 they 
increased by about 8 per cent., or at a slightly slower rate than the general popu¬ 
lation. Their numbers are about equal in the Jubbuiporc, N^budda and Nagpur 
Divisions* which have between 80,000 and 90,000 each. In Chhattisgarh there 
are only 34,500, and in the States 12,000. Out of the total number of Mahn- 
medans about 9,500 are returned as Shias, and foe about the same number no 
sect is returned. All the rest are Sunnis. The main difference between the 
Shias and the Sunnis is that the former specially venerate All, son-in-law of the 
Prophet and the fourth Caliph. They consider that part of tlip divine inspiration 
descended on him and refuse to recognise the first three Caliphs, Abu Bakar, Umar, 
and Usman. The sons oi All, Hasan and Husain, were murdered—one by poison, 
and the other on the field of Karbala—by the rebellious viceroy of Persia, and it 
is in memory of them that the Shias obstrve the Muliarram. The tasuu of the 
Muharnun are representations of the tomb of Husain. The Sunnis are said not 
to observe the Muharram except on the toth day. when they believe Adam and 
Eve to have been created, and to abhor the tasias. But most of the Maho- 
medans in the Central Provinces do observe it in spite of their being nominally 
Sunnis, and on this account are despised by the more educated. The Saiyads 
are descended, or supposed to be descended, from the children of Husain and to 
lie of the blood of the Prophet. There arc 23,607 Saiyads in the Central 
Provinces, so the Prophet’s line is in no danger of becoming extinct Of the other 
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three tribes, Shaikh appears simply to be a title conferred on elders, bin it is now 
considered as a tribe. There are 143,674 Shaikhs. Mogals are reported to be the 
descendants of the Tartar nobles who came into India with the Mogal Emperors. 
1 hey use the title of Mirra.* * There arc 4,454 Mogals Pathans consider them¬ 
selves the descendants of Afghan immigrants. There arc 95,572 Pathans. 

About 8 per cent, of Maliotncdans have returned caste names. The 
principal castes are Palma (30,113), Fakir (2,918), Rohra (2,478), Bhil (1,776), 
Kachera IG379), Gond (1,026) and Rangrez (763). The Bohras arc a class (if 
traders who came front Gujarat and arc nearly all Shias and arc considered to have 
been Hindu converts. They marry among themselves. The other names returned 
are also practically distinct castes, as the more respectable Mahomcdans refuse 
to intermarry with them. They have to a great extent adopted Hindu customs. 
The Pinjaras* perform marriage by the * bhanwar ’ ceremony or walking round the 
sacred pole, and also have the 4 gauna' ceremony of sending the bride Jo her hus¬ 
band's house. They also ha%’e caste panchayats. ' The Kachera and Pinjara arc 
Most to Mahomed, and far from the faith * Mr. Ibbctson says of the Delhi 
Mahomedans: * They observe the fasts of both religions and the feasts of neither. 
' A brother officer tells me that he once entered the rest-house of a Mahomcdan 

* village in Hissar, and found the headman refreshing an idol with a new coat of oil 

* while a Brahman read holy texts alongside. They seemed somewhat ashamed of 

* being caught in this act, but on being pressed explained that their MttOa had lately 
1 visited them, had been extremely angry on seeing the idol, and had made them 
‘ bury it in the sand. But now that the Mulla had gone, they were afraid of the 
1 possible consequences, and were endeavouring to console the god for his rough 
'treatment.' 4 There is then very' little real distinction -between the lower 
class of Mahomedans who have adopted the caste system and Hindus. 

135. Jains number 48,183 as against 49,212 in 1891, giving a decrease of 
1,029 or 2‘t per cent. Jains are found for the most part 
in the tfl‘0 northern divisions. Nearly one-third of the 
whole number live in Saugor. In these districts they live itt villages and have 
taken to cultivation to a certain extent. In the south of the Provinces they arc 
generally residents in towns and engaged in trade. Nearly all Jains are Banias, 
the principal sub-castes returned being Charnagar, Golapurab, Oswal and 
Parwar. But there are also some Kalars (438), Banjaras (55), and Brah¬ 
mans (43), and a few of other castes- Jains and Hindus do not usually 
intermarry in the Central Provinces. But they are stated to do so else¬ 
where. ' I think the fact that the Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Saraogi) 

* Banias used to intermarry freely in Delhi, a great centre of the Jain faith, and 

* still do intermarry in other districts is practically decisive as to the light in which 

* the people themselves regard the affinities of the two religions. 1 cannot believe 

* that the members of a caste which, like the Banias, is more than ordinarily strict in 
■ Us observance of all caste rules and distinctions, and of the social and ceremonial 
‘restrictions which Hinduism imposes upon them, standing indeed in this respect 
‘ second only to the Brahmans themselves, would allow their daughters to marry 
‘ the followers of a religion which they looked upon as alien to their own. 

* CurHrtr, Volume oo Gujarat page 9 

* Pinjara ami Caktia are ly noormiTui terraa tar the fast* ut Mahemtdaa tatter.-carder». 

* From a Note by Mr. Sit PleaiW, Seent. 

* Punjab Cmm Repo:! t88l, paragraph *76 
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' I have already explained how elastic the Hindu religion is. and what wide 
' diversity it admits of under the ctoak of sect, and 1 shall presently show that 
' Sikhism is no bar to intermarriage; but Sikhism is only saved from being a 

* Hindu sect by its political history and importance.' 1 The Jains ate divided into 
two sects, Swctambara, 1 white-clothed.' and Digambara, ' sky-clad or naked, 
the terms referring happily not to the costume of the Jains themselves 
but to that of their idols. The sects were not recorded at the census, 
but the Digambara predominate. There U also a small third sect which 
has iio idols. The great ceremony of the Jains is the 'rath or chariot festival, 
and Mr. Hira Lai saw one a! Khurai which was of exceptional magnificence and 
«l which he has furnished the Following description ‘ A pandal or tent is con- 

• structed of masonry pillars with coloured cloths spread over them, and in this 
< the idols of the hosts and all the guests are placed. When the ceremony is per- 

• formed they arc taken out and placed on " ratlin " or wooden cars, sometimes as 
‘ much a> five stories high, and each drawn by two elephants. The procession 
'of cars moves seven times round the tent, at a slow pace, surrounded by all the 
' people. For the performance of this ceremony, honorary and hereditary titles 
' aic conferred. Those who do it once receive the designation of " Singhai , for 

* carrying it out twice they become “ Sawai Singhais, ” and on a third occasion 

• " Seths. " In the Khurai ceremony one of the participators was already a Seth, 
'and in recognition of his unwonted profusion, anew title was created and he 
' became "Shrimant Seth.” If, however, the procession does not go off successfully 

* an d the car breaks or the elephants refuse to move, the title becomes derisive 

» an d is either " Lule Singhai" (the lame one) or “ Adku Singhai ** (the stumbler). * 
Of the total number of Jains about five-sixths, are shown as born in the 

Central Provinces, so that the community, though still to a certain extent 
recruited by immigration, is for the most part indigenous. Of those born outside 

Province the greater number cainc from Rajputana and Central India. A 
nearly equal number of Jains are returned as speaking Hindi 

ia6 There are 573 Sikhs as against 173 in 1891. Of those 149 are 
returned from Saugor and 365 from Nagpur. 143 of the 
Sikhs are shown as belonging to the army, and 198 as 
limber contractors or carpenters. 41 are landowners and 73 tenants. The 
figures give the total number of persons supported by the respective occupations. 

The number of Sikhs in the Central Provinces is not large enough to call for 
any description of the Sikh religion. But as it is one which recognises caste, 
it is worth noting that the history of Sikhism, as given by Mr. Ibbetson, is 
that of another dissenting sect, which began by denying caste, and has ended 
by admitting it. Caste distinctions were positively condemned by Guru Govind, 
the fust militant leader. The following is the state of affairs in the Punjab 
at present —‘ The precepts which forbid the Sikh lo venerate Brahmans 
•or to associate himself with Hindu worship arc entirely neglected; and in 

• the malteT of the worship of local saints and deities, and of the employment 

• of. and reverence for, Brahmans, there- is little, while in current superstitions 

• An( j superstitious practices there is no difference between the Sikh villager and 
«his Hindu brother. In Sirsa il is sufficient for a man to let his hair grow long 
‘ and talk Punjabi, and he becomes a Sikh. " 


t Punjab Cmuia Report, *88*. fa-J((T, p h *35. 


» Paejab Carnes Report, tS8t, pongrapb 165, 
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It appears, then, that STkhism began by being more or less a reforming sect. 
Kut its history differed altogether from that of the others, because its Icadrr took 
tip politics and came into contact with the ruling Mahomedan power And ihe 
followers of his sect, Uke the Puritans of England, were developed by oppression into 
a military confederacy. Their history as such is well-known and has nothing to do 
with the scope <'f this chapter. But as a religious movement it has, according to 
Mr, Ibbetson, to a great extent failed, and has ended by recognising those dis¬ 
tinctions of caste and that supremacy of the Brahmans which it set out to abolish. 

In the above notice of the fiva religions, in which castes arc recognised 
it has been seen that there is really no scientific distinction 
to be drawn between the caste system and Hinduism. 

W hen a man adheres to his caste and venerates Brahmans 
he is for practical purposes a Hindu, even though he professes another belief. For. 
as far as religion is concerned, it does not appear that the worship of any deity 
or the holding of any doctrine is essential to inclusion within or need entail 
exclusion from the pale of Hinduism And it may be noted that this conclusion 
is also arrived at hy M. Barth tit Ihe introduction to the Religions of India/ 
though he does not proceed on ihe same line of argument as lias been attempted 
in this chapter‘ In sectarian India, al present and since the appearance of 
‘ foreign prosely rising religions, caste is the express badge of Hinduism. The man 
4 who is a member of a caste is a Hindu. He who is not, is not a Hindu.' 1 

And though M Barth does not give th same sort of description of 

Hinduism as that which has been attempted in ihis chapter, and his book 

discusses it as consisting in the doctrines of the sacred books and ihe 

philosophical schools, it is an important point that a leading aulhority on these 
subjects has ultimately fallen back on caste for a definition of the religion. As 
to the religion of the majority of people who are called Hindus, if they can be 
said to iia.e one religion at all, it ftoulil appear to be more correct to consider it 
as Animism than anything else. 

128. There are 980 Parsis in the Central Provinces as against 781 at last 

M.oo. rrhgino* census, or an increase of 199. About half the Parsis 

were bom in Bombay and half in the Central Provinces, 
so that they have in many cases now settled with their families. 419 of the 
Pareis are shown as being in Railway service, 39 in Government service, 167 as 
employed in cotton mills, 46 as spirit distillers and sellers, and the rest on miscel¬ 
laneous occupations. Nearly all Parsis have returned their language as Gujarati 
Jews number 127 as against 176 in 1891, and there is thus a reduction of 49 
persons. Practically all the Jens are engaged in Government service, railway 
service, or cotton factories. 70 of the Jews are shown as born outsid* the 
l*rovince, of whom 06 belong to Bombay, and 57 as bom within the Province. 
It apjK-ars. therefore, that some families have settled here. 15 Jcw3 have returned 
Hebrew as their language and nearly all the rest Marathi. There arc 169 
Buddhists as against 325 in 1891. They are for the most part prisoners in 
the Central Jails, and as they are no longer received, the number is gradually 
decreasing. There are 406 members of the Arya Samaj as against 275 in 
1891, and 335 of the Brahm Samaj as against only 3 at last census. Bui it 
appears that this designation has in some cases been entered by Brahmans who 
are not really members of the community. 

» loOoductlan la tin Rrli t : t . 0 U todi> 
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• 29 * 25.591 Christians arc returned at this census as against 13,3*® ' n 

1891. being an increase of 9 3 P cr ccn l- Between isSi 
S tMUiif* G»Qtthu*jw. ^ ,8 9t thc * mcrease was only 1,345 or 11 P er ccnl - on 

the figures of the former year. Thc increase at this census has been almost 
solely among Native Christians, the figures of Europeans and Eurasians 
not having changed materially. Thc number of Europeans returned is 
4,930 as against 4.S38 in 1891, being an increase of about 2 per cent. The 
increase would have been greater but for the fact that thc garrison was somewhat 
under its normal strength a» the time the census was taken. The 4th Bengal 
I-anccrv were marching on relief to Saugor and had not arrived in the Provinces 
and only hall the battalion of the Black Watch was in Kamptec. In addition to 
this the head-quarters of the Beugal-Nagpur Railway was transferred to Calcutta 
during thr decade. There has probably been a certain increase of Europeans 
both in and <Wtsidc Government service, but the figures returned are of little 
value because of the indefinite meaning which attaches to the term in thc Census 
Schedules. Out .)[ the total number of Europeans 2,025 are shown as belonging 
to thc Army and 271 as employed in religious services. Nearly all the rest are in 
different branches of the Civil Administration. There arc 2,304 Eurasians as 
against c.203 m 1891 or an increase of 4 0 per cent. Nearly n thousand Eurasians 
are in Railway service, and thc large majority of the remainder in Government 
service Nun*, arc returned as without occupation. 

130 There are 18,367 Native Christians as against 6,27s in 1891. The 
. w numbers have therefore very nearly trebled. Nearly every 
Ct»«iu<u district shows a large advance on the previous figures. 

The increases in Jubbulpore from 605 to 1,644, ’ n Hoshangabad from 506 to 
2,301, in Nimnr from 241 to 1,187, in Raipur from t.oi t to 3,294, ami in BiUspur 
from 271 to 3,030. are the most remarkable. In Saugor the figures have risen 
front 351 to 768. There are Swedish and Roman Catholic Missions. Both 
appear to be successful, but the work of the Roman Church at Shyampura is 
particularly noticeable This village ha>* been taken on a lease for 60 years, and 
though the soil is of the most inferior quality, excellent crops are now obtained 
-and numbers of fruit-bearing trees have been planted. Thc children are taught 
reading and writing, cuHivalinn, ami manual industries in thc village workshop, 
but not English, lest it should unfit them for thc work in life to which they are 
brought up. In Damoh Native Christian* have increased Irorn 10 to 57. An 
American Mission was established in 1S94 and has done some good work there. In 
Jubbulpore the Native Christians have nearly trebled, the number being 1,644 
as against 605 in 1891. Three missions and rrplianages are known—the Church 
of England Zenana Mission at Murwara, and thc Methodist Episcopal and 
Wesleyan at Jubbulport The first two admit only girls, hoys being sent outside 
thc district, 10 which fact the excess of female Christians, who number 1,002 as 
against 642 males, to be attributed. All three are flourishing institutions. In 
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Manila the number of Native Christians is 536 as against to8 in 1891. There 
is a Church of England Mission among the Gonds, whose converts number 230 
village people and 150 orphans during the decade. It is gratifying to be informed 
that a separate enumeration of the Christians, made by the Revd. Mr. Molony 
at the time of the census, tallies exactly with the return now arrived at. The 
Gundi Grammar of the Revd. Mr. Williamson, who belonged to this Mission, is 
quoted by Dr. Grierson as an authority on the language. In Seoni Native 
Christians have increased from 73 to 165. There is a mission of the Church 
oi Scotland in the town. In Narsinghpur there are 319 Native Christians as 
against 87 in 1891. There is the Hardwicke American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission which received a number of orphans during the famine. In Hoshang- 
abad Native Christians have more than quadrupled, numbering 3,301 as against 
506 at last census. There are mission stations at the head-quarters of each 
tahsil, besides one at l tarsi. All those, except the one at Harda, belong to tho 
Society of Friends. They have a workshop at Rasulia, a village near Hoshang- 
abad, where carpentering is done on a large scale, and a High School at 
Hoshangabad, which teaches up to the matriculation standard. In Harda the 
station belongs to the Mission known as the Disciples of Christ. The 
increase in Nimar is from 241 to 1,187. There are Methodist Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic Missions at Khandwa. Betul has 384 Native Christians as 
against 34 in 1891. There arc the Evangelical Lutheran Mission of Sweden at 
different stations (Badnur, Chicholi, Nimpani and Rordchi) and the London 
Korku Mission recently established at Bhaisdchi In Chhindwara the increase 
of Native Christians has Keen from 49 to 455. This result is to be attri¬ 
buted to the Swedish Mission; it includes a number of orphans, lit 
Wnrdha there are too Native Christians as against 50 in 1891. There is 
a United Free Church Mission in the town. Nagpur has 3.293 Native Chris¬ 
tians as against 2.360 in 1891. The numbers of Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics Itave been raised by converts of the Scotch Kirk and the French priests. 
In Chanda the increase is from 156 to 204. An American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission is reported at Sirnncha. In Bh'undara there arc 236 Native Christians as 
against 85 in 1891. The Mission of the Scotch Presbyterian Free Kirk has been 
very successful. In Balaghat the numbers arc 191 as against t6. This is due to 
the Methodist Mission at Nikym in Baihar Tahsil. In Raipur tho increase of 
Native Christians is from 1,011 103,294. The Gertnaa Evangelical Mission at 
Bisrampur under the Revd. Mr. Lohr has made many converts. There is also 
a Methodist Mission in Raipur and an American Mcmnonite Mission at Dhamiari. 
The numbers in Bilaspur have risen from 271 to 2.030. There are American 
Missions at Mungeli and liilaspur and a German station r.: Cbandkuri. The 
Revd. Mr. Gordon, the head of the Mungeli Mission, has contributed <cme 
excellent notes on the Satnami Chamars and other castes of Mungeli Tahsil. 
In Sambalpur the mission belongs to the Baptist Church, ami the Revd. 
Mr. Heberlet, who i* in charge of it, is a well-known Oriya scholar. 
There are 576 Native Christains as against 171 at last census. The number 
of Native Christians in the Feudatory States is now 576 as against 186 
in 1891 The Episcopal Methodist Church has a branch at Jagdalpnr in 
Bastar, and in Nandgaon and Khairagarh there arc stations of the Pentecostal 
Mission. The gentleman in charge of the station at Nandgaon exerted great 
interest among the people by building a house with his own handi. ’I lie 
Sambalpur Baptist Mission has made a number of convert* in Patna. 
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,31. As regards denominations, the Roman Catholics arc the most numerous, 
numbering 7,292 or 29 per cent, of the whole Christian 
OtfUiudoturfitfiM’ population. They arc principally found in Nagpur, 

Jubbulpore, Saugor, Hoshangabad and Bifespor Members of the Anglican 
communion number 6.541 or 26 per cent, of the total Next to these come 
Lutherans with 3,884 or 15 per cent- of ilie total, A number of Lutherans, who 
wenr returned as German Evangelical, were classed under minor denomina¬ 
tions. There were 1,7110! these in Bilaspur. and adding them, the correct 
number of Lutherans would be 5.595 Methodists number 2,572 or to per rent, 

of the population, Presbyterians 1,438 « 6 P ,;r cent - membcrs of ,he 
Society of Friends i.siaors per cent., and Baptists 436 or 2 per cent. The 
classification is noi entirely accurate, because persons returned simply as 
Protestants were classified ns belonging 10 the Anglic-an communion, while in 
some cases they were converts of missions of some of the above churches in 
different districts. When this fact was elicited by local mquiry. the tabic was 
corrected as lar as possible. 









SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 .— General Distribution of Population by A'cJigtoti. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I .—General Distribution of Population by kehgwn. —(Concld.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL —Distribution of Religions by Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III .—Distribution of KabirfarJhis and Sat n a mit and l heir 

variation since 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV .—Distribution of Christians by Sect. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — Variaiion in Europeans and Eurasians siitcf 1881. 
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Digram showing the ngcs of 100,000 penons of ®igor and Damoh. according to the figures actually returned, 

and illustrating the tendeuB to return multiples of ten and five. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 

Part I.—Age. 

132. Th»- defective nature of the record of ages ir. India has often been 
_ , „ . . pointed out. When a Magistrate’s opinion of the age of 

cant a witness, judging only from hts personal appearance, is 

justly preferred to the witness’s own statement, it may well be concluded that the 
census returns are not particularly reliable. 1 As an instance of the laxity of the 

• people in giving correct accounts of their ages, I may notice the following 

• statement which was made to me by an officer in the North-West Provinces 

• On the morning after the census was taken, he was driving to a certain locality 
' where he intended to make inquiries as to the accuracy of the returns. As he 
' went along he entered into conversation with his syce, who was an elderly man 

• and had plenty to say for himself. My informant asked him if he had been 

• present at the census of 1872, nine years previously, and he said he had. When 

• asked what age he had recorded himself in 1872 he replied that he had stated his 

• age then to be 60, and when further asked what age he gave for himself in 188s, 

• he replied indignantly, “ Why, of course, 6o." ‘ 1 The annexed diagram shows the 
actual ages as stated of 100,000 persons in Saugor and Damoh. If the return 
was accurate the line would fall continuously from left to right as the number 
of persons alive diminishes with each year of age. How far it is from doing this 
will appear from the diagram. The main errors arc the tendency to lump on 
multiples of ten, and next to them on multiples of five. 481 persons are relumed 
as 29 years old, 6.202 as 30 years old, and 328 as 31 years old. Even numbers arc 
always preferred to odd ones. These errors are not of very great importance, 
however, as the excessive returns of multiples of ten and five can be distributed 
over the years on each side with sufficient accuracy for the amateur by a simple 
arithmetical calculation. In the succeeding diagrams the same ages have been 
reduced to a more or less regular curve. The only difficulty which canuot be got 
over by this calculation is that of the returns for the first few years of life. Thus the 
Bengal curve in figure \ shows fewer children of one year old than of any age up 
to eight, which, of course, is impossible. Mr. Maclagan explains the small number 
of children of one year old as being due to the tendency to return all children 
not yet weaned as ’ butcha' the term prescribed In the census for infants under 
one year of age. In the Central Provinces the drop at the year one is not so 
marked, but between eight and sixteen there are more persons alive than in any 
year below eight. The figures for the first years of life have been abnormally 
affected by high infant mortality in famine time, so that in the first year there are 
fewer children alive tlian in the second, and in the second than in the third. 
There is no reason why this should not represent the actual facts. 
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133. From the India Life Table for males prepared by Mr. Hardy in i&n, 1 
Moruiiw at period* * ,l a PP cars that the mortality is very high in the first year 
01 **• of life, being 273 per mille of children bom, and that it 

falls rapidly in the second and subsequent years up to nine years of age, when it 
is ta per mille. Twelve and thirteen are the most healthy ages for boys, the 
death-rate at this age being less than 11 per thousand alive at the age. After 
this the ratio increases very gradually until a little over fifty ; at fifty the average 
death-rate has reached 40 per raille of persons alive at this age. The ratio then 
rises more rapidly. At sixty the average death-rate is 59 per mille, and at seventy 
tot per mille or to per cent. The following is a poetical description of a life 
tabic .— 1 The bridge thou seest, said he, is Human Life ; consider it attentively. 

* Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 1 found that it consisted of three score and 
' ten entire arches, with several broken arches which, added to those that were 

* entire, made up the number about an hundred. But tell me further, said he, 

' what thou discovcrcsi on it. I see multitudes of people passing over it, said I, 

* and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked more attentively, 1 
saw several of the passengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide 

1 that flowed beneath it ; and upon further examination perceived that there were 
‘ innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers 
1 no sooner trod upon, than they fell through them into the tide, and immediately 
1 disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of the 

* bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud, but many 
' of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied, 
’ and laid closer together towards the end of the arches that were entire. There 

* were, indeed, some persons, but their number was very small, that continued a 
’ kind of hobbling march of the broken arches, but fell through one after the 

* other, being quite tired and spent with so long a walk.’ 1 


134- The following facts may be stated as regards the age constitution of 
the Provinces. 26 per cent, or a little over a quarter of 
Wr,»t,nn ,a »r.f crnn.t4t.on whole population is under ten years old. 46 per cent. 

or rather less than half is under twenty years old. Nearly 65 per cent, is under 
thirty years old, and nearly four-fifths under forty years old. A little over 4 per 
cent, is over 60. A comparison with the returns of last census shows some notice¬ 
able changes In 1891 the proportion of children under ten was 307 per cent, of 
the whole population as against 26 3 pet cent. now. The difference is due to the 
decreased birth-rate and increased mortality of young children, which arc the 
natural effects of bad seasons. The proportion of young children in 1881 was 
almost the same as in 1891 ; and in both years it was higher than the average for 
India or Engtand. A high percentage of young children is the result of a high 
birth-rate, which, when continued for several years, will raise the proportion of 
children at the early ages ; and it is therefore an indication that the population is 
increasing rapidly. This was the case in the Central Provinces both in 1881 and 
1891- In France the proportion of children under ten is only about 18 per cent, 
as compared with 307 in the Central Provinces in 1891. The percentage at this 
census has fallen somewhat below that of India at last census, and is about 
equal to England, but it affords no indication of the natural fecundity of the 


• Iidu Ceaias Rrjorl. ittgr, Vol. II. :8». 
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Diagram comparing the ages onOQ.OOO Males for Bengal and the Ceotml Province* (Saugor and Damoh). 
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II. 


Diagm comparing the ages of 100,000 person- in Saogor & Dainoh with those of 100,000 representing the whole population. 
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people, because it has been abnormally affected by famine. On the other hand, at 
all the age periods between ten and forty there arc a larger number oi persons at 
this census. And the total percentage of population between these ages is 53*3 as 
against 48 5 in 1891 and 48 9 in 1881. A high proportion of population between 
these ages is in this instance a favourable sign, as they represent more or 
less the period of fecundity, and it may therefore be anticipated that with good 
seasons a somewliat higher birth-rate will result. The age of reproduction does 
not begin much before fifteen with girls and still later with boys, but the period 
ten to fourteen may be included in consideration as it probably contains a number 
of persons who are really a good deal older. 

135. A peculiar feature of the returns, which appears to recur regularly. 

. . is the insufficient numbet of persons in the age period 

Mi*sutem«n( at *t cep * 

t»m puiotU 15—19. At this census there are only 807 per 10,000 

of population at this age as against 1.235 m the period 10—14 and S64 in the 
period 20—34 In 1891 the proportion was only 674, and in i88t, 695. The 
reason seems to be that there is a disinclination to return this age for girls. The 
number of females at the period 15—19 is only 774 per ten thousand against 84* 
males. The return of actual ages shows that 1 a is a very favourite one, actually 
more so than to, and it therefore seems dear that numbers of girls stop at 
13 until they arc as a matter of fact nearly 20 years old. This is because 12 is 
the latest age which ii is respectable to own to as that of an unmarried daughter. 
Between the ages of 50 and 60 the returns are nearly the same at each 
enumeration, but alter 60 there is again a noticeable fall at this census, the 
figures being now only 429 per 10,000 of popu’atiun as against 560 in 1891 
and 556 in 1881. 

136. On tire whole then it may be concluded that the age constitution of 

the people is more favourable to a high birth-rate than 

Cobc!u«o»* »« to »t» COP- * * . | . 

stitshon. m 1891, because there is a smaller proportion both of 

the very young and very old and a larger one during the middle period of life 
And for the same reason also the number oi persons capable of earning their 
own livelihood in the whole population is larger than before. 

The two diagrams comparing the ages of 100,000 males respectively for 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, with a similar number in Saugor and Damoh, 
bear out the conclusion already arrived at, that the c-ficct of famine has been to 
reduce the proportion of persons alive at the beginning and end of life and to 
increase those in the intermediate period. The curve for the whole of the 
Central Provinces approximates more to Bengal than thai of Saugor and 
Damoh. Speaking roughly, between 10 and 40 years of age there are more 
persons alive in the Central Provinces, and under 10 and over 40 there are 
more persons alive in Rengal, the figures for which may presumably be accepted 
as about normal. Similar results appear from the local returns in severely 
affected areas, and it is unnecessary to consider these in detail. 

137. Returns of age by caste have also been prepared. But ihey are not 

so valuable as they would have been after a normal 
Act by ewt*. senes of years, owing to the effects of famine on the 

statistics The tendency for the number of young children to be lower in the 
higher castes can to some extent be recognised. In Subsidiary Table 111 , castes 
have been arranged in order of social status ; a full explanation of the principle* 
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governing the arrangement is given in the caste chapter. In the highest group 
ol Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, anil Kayasths the percentage of children under 
to is 23 as against the provincial average of 26. In the second division of the 
first group it is 24. After this the figures do not admit of any deductions, 
because castes which are ordinarily of very loir position occupy a high status in 
the Central Provinces ; thus Bhilala comes into the group of higher agriculturalists, 
and we should certainly not expect to find a low proportion of young children 
here, as it is really little belter than a Dravidian tribe. As a matter of fact, 
the percentage of children under to is 31, or much higher than the avenge, the 
reason being that the caste resides chiefly in Xitnar, which has not suffered much 
from the effects of famine. Similarly the Agharias, a cultivating caste of Sam- 
balpur, have 33 per cent, of children under 10. The Gandas and Ghasias in 
Sambalpur have a percentage of 30, and this would probably have been the case 
with most of the lower castes if the development of population had been normal. 
The tendency for the proportion of young children to be lower in the higher castes 
is probably not due to any action in the nature of prudential restraint, of the 
existence of which, so far as I am aware, there is as yet no trace in India. It 
may be attributed, where it exists, to the fact that consummation takes place in 
the case of the higher castes immediately the girl has reached adolescence and 
hence the natural fecundity of women is diminished by their being forced to under¬ 
go prematurely the strain of child-bearing. Another interesting point in the 
statistics is that in the two highest groups the number of girls at the age period 
to—14 is much below normaL The figures are 968 and 996 women in to,000 
respectively as against the Provincial average of 1,129. In the other groups it is 
particularly in the period 15—19 that the number of girls as already noticed is 
unduly low. And it is an interesting deduction that in the highest castes there 
is a special disinclination to give the age of an unmarried girl as over 9, while in 
the others it is when she gets close to or over 15 that her age is put back to 12. 


138. The returns for the two periods 10—15 and 15—20 appear to be 
; abnormal in both sexes. The figures for boys are 

shown in the marginal statement. What seems to 
happen is that a number of boys between the ages of to and 14 get put back 

to the previous period, and between 15 
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and 19 a still larger number are under 
returned in the age 10—14. It also 
appears that some of those who should 
belong to the ages of 15—19 get put on to 20—24, and some of the latter to 
25—29. The adjusted numbers for the last three periods given by Mr. Hardy 
for Madras art 1,078, 979 and 874 ta and 25 are two very favourite 
ages. There does not appear to be any object for such a misstatement 
of the ages of boys, and it is probably not intentional, but merely an 
accidental error, which, however, continually reappears. In the case of girls 
the deficiency in the ages 10—14 and 15—19 is still greater, as shown in 
the marginal statement. But it is partly to be accounted for by the fact 

is Me* 

a. male at this period* In tlic early years 

of life girl children have a better chance 
of surviving ; the number out of 1.000 
female children bom who die under 
one year old being only 240 as against 
273 males. After this female mortality approaches that of males until at 
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Diagram comparing the ages of 100.000 Males and Females In Saugor and Darnob. 
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six years old they are equal .with a rate of 21 per 1.000 of children 
alive at this age. It is then consistently higher than male mortality until 
the age of 36, the most noticeable difference being between 15 and 20, 
when nearly 17 in a thousand girls die as against 12 in a thousand boys. 
Tiic smaller numbers of females at these ages are therefore to some extent 
warranted by the facts. But they are much more due to deliberate under* 
statement in the manner which has already been described. It seems not 
improbable that even in the period 0—4 some git Is arc included who arc 
really o.der, as the excess of male births has probably been abnormally 
large during the last few years, and it is unlikely that the sexes are equal 
in the first five years of life Between to and 14 a large fraction of girls 
are returned as under to, and between 15 anti 19 a still larger proportion as 12 
years old The age curves of too.oou males and females in Saugorand Damoh 
show graphically the deficiency in the return of girls between 6 and 22. The 
reason is no doubt to a great extent connected with marriage, but there may also 
be a certain amount of unintentional understatement as in the case of boys. 
After about 25 the ages tend to run more regularly, and though there is of course 
a large amount of lumping on multiples of to and 5. this docs not materially affect 
the returns when decennial periods are taken. The large excess of women tn 
later life is discussed tinder the beading of sex. 


Armjt 


139. 1 lie a\cragc age of '.he population is 24*5 years as against 34 111 1891 

and 2407 in 1SS1. The average age has therefore not 
varied appreciably, the smaller number of young children 
being counterbalanced bv a corresponding decrease in the very old. The 
average age, assuming that the population remains constant, is identical with the 
expectation of life at birth and the number of persons among whom one dies 
every year. (New sholmcs Vital Statistics ) 
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Part H.—Sex. 

It was suggested by the Census Commissioner at the request of an 
English biologist that any information which might he 
available from the census returns should be examined in 
connection with the question of the influences governing the sex of children. 

‘The number of speculations as to the nature of sex has well nigh doubled 

* since Drclincourt in the last Century brought together 262 " groundless 

* “ hypotheses" and since Blumcnbach quaintly remarked that nothing was more 

* certain than that Drdincoart's own theory formed the 263rd. Subsequent writers 
' have of course long ago added Blumenbach's hypothesis to the list. 1 

I'nder these circumstances, it seems unnecessary to be deterred, by a mere 
want of acquaintance with most of the preceding five hundred theories, from 
suggesting a fresh o:io based on the famine statistics of the Central Provinces. 
Who Drclincourt and Blumenbach may have been I do not know, nor what was 
the nature of their hypotheses , but their names are sufficient to make it respect¬ 
able to err in their company. 

141. At this census 183,401 more females were enumerated than males 
E«o. vi a., as against an excess Of 27,825 males in 1891. During 


the decennial period therefore the relative strength of the 
sexes has changed by 35 per 1.006 in favour of females. There are now 
1,031 w omcn to every 1,000 men as against 996 in 1891, and 984 in British dis¬ 
tricts in t88t, The larger proportion of women at each successive census has 
hitherto b.*en rightly attributed to the increasing accuracy of the enumeration. 
But there is no reason to suppose that this was any where incomplete 111 1891, 
and l am of opinion that the excess of women on this occasion is due to a 
different cause. During the decennial period the population has sustained a suc¬ 
cession of unfavourable seasons culminating in two famines of the first magnitude- 
And the change in the proportion of the sexes is, I think, to be explained by the 
fact that women are constitutionally stronger, and are less liable to succumb to 
the effects of insufficient food and the diseases consequent on it than men are, 

142. From the map showing the proportion of the sexes it will be seen that 
t.«i ra nHttm!* mth. > in n ’ lnc districts and states the number of males is greater 
y^ionotih* than t h at 0 f females, and in the remaining 24, women 

arc in excess. From the map showing variation of population* wc find that eight 
units have increased in population ami the remaining 25 have decreased. In 
Nimar, Rairakhol, Barara and Kalahandi there Is an exc-.-ss of males and alsu 
an increase of population. In Bastar. Wardha and Nagpur there is a compara¬ 
tively slight excess of males, and a decrease of population under 5 per cent. 

But in these three units the 
proportion of women has in¬ 
creased since 1891, as shown 
by the marginal statement. 
In Saugur and Damoh there 
are s? ill more men. though 
there has been a heavy decline 
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in ihc population. Bui in these districts the number of males was, for reasons 
which can in tny opinion be explained, largely in excess in it?<jt and the sexes 
are now much more nuarly equal than they were, ten years ago- 

In Kankcr, Chhindwara, Raigarh and Sambalpur there has been an inercaK- 
***•«<• *fu / un main population and there ate 

mure womrn than men. Hut 
in Chhindwara, Raigarh and 
Sambalpur the increase is slight, 
and these areas Itave Lem 
affected by famine though nut so severely or continuously as others. In Samhal- 
pur and Raigarh there was an excess of females at last census r in Chhindwara 
there was a slight execs* of women in t88t, and m. 1891 the population was 
considered to have been considerably affected by immigration, which might have 
disturbed the proportion between the sexes and produced an abnormal majority 
of men. 1 In Kankcr also it was considered that there had been a large quantity 
ot immigration between 1RS1 and 1891. I.asilv, all thost: areas ore to a great 
extent populated by the lower castes and Ora vidian tribes among whom* the 
numher of women tends to he normally in excess for reasons which 1 shad try to 
explain subsequently. And there is some reason therefore to bold that these areas 
are not exceptions to the rule, and that the proportion of women tends to he largci 
where the population has been affected by famine 

In Sarangarh the decrease in populatimi is under s per cent., and the excess 
of women is 63 per 1,000 men as against 38 per 1,000 in 1891, tlic increase in the 
proportion thus being 35. 

In juhbulpore, Hoshangabad. and Raipur the decrease of population is 
between $ and to pet cent, and the number of females per 1.000 males has m- 
creased in Raiput by 35, In Jubbulpore by 38, and in Hoshangabad by 46. 

In Seoni. Retul, Narsinghpur, 
Chanda. Bhandara. Balaghat, 
Bilaspur. Sakti, and Sonpur. the 
decrease in population is be¬ 
tween jo ar.d 15 per cent., and 
the variation in the proportion 
o( females is as shown in the 
marginal statement. In Patna, 
Makrai, Nandgaon, Kliairag.-uh, 
Chhuikhadan, and K award ha 
the decrease on population is 
over 15 per cent, ar.d tlir 
increase in the proportion cf 
women per t.ooo men U as nhnwn in the marginal statement. 
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143 It seems to me then that the variation in the proportion of the sexes 
E«--rM ot umftin teur in» corresponds fairly closely to the fluctuations of popula¬ 
tion, and that generally tho numher of women ha* tended 
to increase according eo the severity with which different areas have been affect¬ 
ed by famine. After the receipt of the Grst totals 1 was of opinion that the 
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excess of women at this census might have been caused hy emigration. But 
though there has been a considerable amount of emigration, as is shown in the 
chapter on movement o( population, this has not materially affected the proportion 
of the sexes, because in Assam and Berar, the two provinces to which emigration 
has principally taken place, the number of women returned as born in the Central 
Provinces exceeds that of men. The age statistics tend to prove the greater value 
of female life in time of trial. The figures for the early periods are probably 
abnormal, being affected by tin tendency to misstate the ages of girls between to 
and 20. and also possibly by the fact that women are at this time exposed to 
special danger, as it is the period ol marriage and child-bearing. For the provinces 
as a whole the proportion of females to 1,000 males is *031 between 40 and 49, 
1,127 between 50 and 59, and 1,471 over 60. In some of the worstaffected areas 
llic figures arc extraordinary :— 
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144. It is not. supposed that the age returns are accurate, but they are suffi- 
c..mici vtior of ib« iir»« of ciently so to show that the value of the lives of women 

continually increases in the later years of life, and far 
more so at this census than ever before. It is well known that the lives of women 
are generally better than those uf men. In England ill women in a thousand 
are aged over 55 as against 97 men.* The death-rate at all ages among females 
>n England is about 2 per mills less than that of males for a series of 60 years. 
Newsholrne considers (Vital Statistics, page 119) that the causes of the higher 
mortality among men are largely connected with the greater hardships and dan¬ 
gers of their occupations, and also with the greater amount of intemperance 
among them. This, however, scarcely seems to be an adequate explanation, 
because the greater mortality of males begins at the earliest ages and becomes 
most marked after 65, when neither occupation nor intemperance could materially 
affect it. In India female mortality was found to be lower than male after the 
age of 36 tor the remainder of life * The fact that women arc able to sustain 
privation better than men has been noticed in time of famine. The North-West¬ 
ern Provinces Famine Report for 1897 commented on it, and suggested as a 
reason that women did the cooking and hence secured a larger share of the food. 
This, however, besides being very hypothetical, is scarcely an adequate explanation 
for such figures as those given above. Colonel Scott-Reid. the late Administrative 
Medical Officer, informed roc that he had remarked the better condition of women 
in famine time, especially on admission into, and residence in jail, when the food 
explanation woulJ not apply. Mr. Fuller also noticed on Several occasions that 

• Nroibolme's Vlu! Sui ilifu 

• It: Huil/i NoU. tmU Cmrui Repot*. 1891, Vet. tl |*fe 153. 
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women on relief works looked filler than men, and suggested to me after the 
publication of the first totals that the reason might lie in their naturally stronger 
constitution, the preservation of women being more essential titan that of men to 
the future existence of the race, as the power of reproduction depends chiefly on 
them. I am of opinion that the greater value of the lives of women is due to the 
law of natural selection, but the explanation which 1 venture to put forward xs not 
quite the same. 


145. In Madras, in 1871. there was an excess of 103,583 males on the 
at tier r». total population, and in 1881 after the severe famine 
of 1876—78 an excess of 346,601 females, or 1.020 
women to t.ooo men in 1881 as against 990 in 1871. It is true that Sir Lewis 
Mclver in his report considers that the change in the proportion of the 
sexes is to be largely attributed to better enumeration. But as there had been 
several previous censuses in Madras, and that of 1871 was taken as fairly reliable, 
we need not consider the whole difference to be due to this cause Successive 
enumerations have increased in accuracy in other Provinces, but have produced no 
such variation in the proportion of the sexes in a period of ton years. The 
following inlormation refers to the Madras famine of 1S76—78:—* * The proportion 
' of deaths to strength among males was in the annual ratio of 796*4 per miltc | 
' while the females died only in the ratio ol 495 3 per millc. The ratio of male 
mortality in fact was just one-fifth in excess of that of the female. These 
' figures relate to actual statistics of relief camps in the Salem District, and 1 think 
there can be no doubt that, what is true in regard to this district, and in relief 
camps in every part of the country, must be held to apply generally to the dis- 
' tressed population, vis., that the mortality pressed unduly upon the bread-winners 
among the adults.' 1 During the year 1878 (one of severe famine) the 
mortality of males was 58 4 per millc to 48 06 females. Similarly in Mysore, 
which was very severely affected by famine during the decennial period, males 
out-numbered females in 1871, and females were more numerous in 1881, though 
not to a very large extent, the figures being 994 women to i.ooo men in 1871 
and 1,007 in »881. But the excess of women was most noticeable in later life. 4 
Similar results appear 10 have been observed in Bombay, where in districts which 
had suffered from famine between 187a and 1881 the proportion of females was 
found to have increased. 1 


TXr vita! 


t46. The figures of mortality by sex and age during the decennial period, with 
which I have been supplied by tbecourtcsy of Colonel Scott- 
Rdd and the Superintendent of his office, Mr. Tobin, 
would alone sufficiently prove the truth of the hypothesis that women can sustain 
privation better than men, il they could be accepted as certainly reliable. The 
proportion of reported deaths of women to one thousand*of men for each year of 

1 ^ muln the decennial period is shown in the nure- 

ginal statement. During the whole ten 
years 2,043,217 deaths of males were re¬ 
ported as against 1,724,555 of Icmalrs 
or 1,000 to 844 In 1896 the number of 
female deaths to i.ooo males was S38, in 
1897 It was 35 low as 801, and in 1900 it 
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was 839. Thus in 1897, when Ihc famine mortality was most severe, five men died 
for every four women. The disproportion between the figures is less at the age 
periods o—5 and over 60. and greater at all the other periods the reason being 
perhaps that in infancy the stronger constitution of girl children would not be 
able to exercise so much effect, and in very old age the number of women is so much 

Jnt> “ “ grater than men that more of them must 

15—lg 80-39 a 

proportions of reported deaths of females 
( v> between the ages of 5 and 60 for tS96, 
1897 and 1900 The above figures would, if accurate of course, be conclusive. 
Hut their accuracy cannot be entirely relied on, and it is for this reason that the 
other evidence available has also been recorded. A consideration of the vital 
statistics leads to the conclusion that while both the births and deaths of both 
sexes may have been under-reported, those for females may have been under¬ 
reported to a larger extent than those of males. But even allowing both these 
errors, it is not necessary to assume that the figures quoted above are without value- 
For it may reasonably be supposed that the relative defect in the female 
returns has a tendency to be constant. Supposing that of too male deaths 95 
are reported, and of too female deaths 90, then when the male and female deaths 
vary, the numbers reported may be expected to vary with about the same margin of 
error. And if it is found that the relative excess of male deaths is greater in 
famine years than in others, this may be accepted as evidence, even though the 
actual figures may be unreliable. 

147. On the above evidence then it seems to me that the hypothesis may be 
TWy m 10 lb *.«*» advanced that women are constitutionally stronger and 

,aU * * , * nul * u,t better able to resist privation ami the diseases consequent 

on it than men arc, and have mon valuable lives. If this is a general law and not 
accidental, it must date from the beginning of the history of the race. And the 
reason suggested is that it is essential in order that a child may be bom and 
survive that the life of the mother should be continuously sustained for a consi¬ 
derable period, while in the case of the father no such necessity arises. This has 
been met according to the law of natural selection by the development in women of 
greater powers of endurance. Another reason may be that in the perils of child¬ 
bearing, women are subjected to a severer trial than any which men have ordinarily 
to undergo. 

148. If then female liie is more enduring and less liable to be affected bv 
c«,iwyt.a^ the ordinary causes of mortality than that of males, the 

«•'« w.tb*. result W ould be that the proportion of women to men 

would continually increase. This, however, is not the case. Westcrmarck has 
shown that monogamy is the ordinary form of marriage of the human race and 
the one to which it is impelled by instinct. Polygamy and polyandry are 
abnormal divergencies, resulting to some extent from an undue proportion either 
of women or men. And all statistics prove that an average equality in the 
number of men and women is a law of nature. The greater power of vitality 
given to women is met by providing that there shall be a larger number of male 
births. This is an ascertained statistical fact. Mr. Hardy assumes for the 
whole of India a birth-rate of 104 males to 100 females. The following informa¬ 
tion is given by Newsholme as regards England:—* In 1838—47 the males bom to 
•every 1,000 females averaged 1,050. Since then the proportion has gradually 
•declined to t.036 in 1891—95. In Berlin in 1895 the proportion of male to 
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4 female births was 1,047 P CT t.ooo; in Hamburg it was 1,075 in the same year, 

' having increased fairly steadily from 1885, when it was 1,032. In previous years 

• the proportion of male births to i.ooo female births was higher than this: thus in 

* 1883 it was 1,080. In London, on the other hand, the proportion has remained 

* fairly constant and is lower than in the continental cities: it was 1,041 in 1880 
1 and 1,036 in 1895. The proportion of hoys to girls at birth is smaller in England 
' titan in any European country, and for some unexplained reason the excess in 

• (he proportional number of boys is gradually declining. The proportion of males 
' is greater in large than in small families ; it is also greater among the earlier born 
‘than among the later bom infants in a family.' 1 


149. The rule then is that more male children are bom than female children. 

, , If the hypothesis put forward above is correct, that the 

birtk, -tit «n». excess ol male births is the counteracting factor to th e 

greater value of the lives of women, wc might expect to find that under certain 
circumstances the proportion of male births would tend to increase. Such 
circumstances would occur what the vitality of any community was lowered, or 
their lives were endangered by some special cause. This would, as has been seen 
to be the case in the Central Provinces in respect of famine, cause the weakcr- 
livcd males to die off more rapidly, and produce an excess of females. Such a 
tendency to the increase of male births has been observed as resulting from other 
causes than famine, and an explanation has been give'n of it. But the figures for the 
Central Provinces may first be quoted, subject, as already mentioned, to the 
qualification that they may be only partially reliabtc. During the decennial period 
940 female births were reported to every 1 , 000 male births. In 1896 the propor¬ 
tion was 935 and in 1897 it was 92$. In 1899, which was a healthy year, it was 
949. In 1900 it was 947, but this may perhaps be explained by the fact that in 
the last famine, owing to the efficiency of the measures for relief, the physical con¬ 
dition of the people was less seriously impaired than ever before. For the 
Vindhyan Division, which was most seriously distressed during the decade as a 
whole, the proportion of female births fell to 923. 1 

150. Wesiermarck says Of all the theories relating to this subject the one 
1 set forth by Dr. Dusing is by far tbe most important. 


Tb 


11 »o rsrutitm is th« 


1* JHr****- ' According to him the characters of animals and plants 

‘ are due to natural selection. In every species the proportion between the sexes 
' has a tendency to keep constant, but the organisms arc so well adapted to the 
•conditions of life, that under anomalous circumstances they produce more 
individuals of that sex of which there is the greater need. When nourishment is 
'abundant strengthened reproduction is an advantage to the species, whereas the 
’reverse is the case when nourishment is scarce. Hence—the power of multi- 
4 plication depending chiefly on the number oi females—organisms when unusually 
'well nourished produce comparatively more female offspring, in the opposite 
* caM . more male ..... It is an established fact that male births are in greater 
' excess in country districts, the population of which is often hadly fed, than in 

* towns where the conditions of life are shown to be as a rule more luxurious. 

• similar excess is found among poor people as compared with the well-off 


1 Vital SrtCtfict. page 

, |. , ftr tomsnuw lh»Mfce*e:rt»!Ul'i.-r •'MtcbtrtltJ by *Kf Mi'll It Pimirw Rftur»l Aourrdiag 

ti, r.rvcrt qaoud by Sir L*»'« Mcirerlhe tromta- of Jrrt-l* birth* «u •tt-ally (roeier «!»•» that of nuir* •„ 
unrse T tv. Hut tbt proportion, ftortuatn to TioWntlj « to »ho-> that the re partial bare tree **nr 

ina-{«*»«» ’ SUU it anno! be **U lU! tU* (art at the hypnthetii it clntip mejr aol by tbe Ionian tUiitticv Bai U 
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' classes. Especially remarkable is Doctor Floss's statement that in high lands 

* comparatively more boys arc born than in low lands. Very remarkable 

* is the striking coincidence of polyandry' with the great poverty of the countries in 

'which It prevails .... Among tlu* Jews, many of whom marry cousins, there 
' is a remarkable excess of male births There thus is evidence to 

show that whenever the vitality of the people is abnormally low — as in some 
mountainous countries, among the poorest classes, and among those which permit 
llic marriage of near relations like the Jews—the proportion of male births tends 
to rise. It seems to me. however, that the Central Provinces statistics afford 
ground for what may perhaps be considered a more probable explanation 
than that given by Dr. Dtising. Why should nature intervene to promote 
fecundity when the conditions of life are favourable, and to restrict it when 
they arc the reverse? Ilcr intervention should be in exactly the opposite 
direction, and 1 venture to think that it is so. When, owing to famine, poverty, 
or the close intermarriage of relations, the vital power of the community is abnor¬ 
mally depressed, males will, by reason of their less enduring constitution, tend to 
succumb more rapidly than females. And it is then that nature intervenes to 
correct the resulting disproportion, by producing the larger number of what ts 
physiologically the weaker sex. 

151. Conversely if the general health 3nd condition of the community is 
C«*rth>Di>i somewhat above the average, the excess of male births- 

should tend to grow smaller, because men will have a 
better chance of surviving in equal numbers with females. Several of the facts 
recorded by N'ewsholme coincide with this rule. The prosperity of the poorer 
c<asses in England has been steadily increasing, as is shown by the fact that the 
total death-rate has been decreasing. At the same time as stated above the 
excess of male births has declined. The proportion of boys to girls at birth is 
smaller in England than in any continental country, because the lower classes in 
Hngland are better off than elsewhere. Hamburg is mentioned as a city with a 
noticeable excess of male births, and I believe that it has a large proletariat 
including numbers of German Jews ; both of which factors should tend in this 
direction. One explanation of the fact that the number of boys is greater in 
large than in small families may be that large families are found nowadays 
generally among the poorest classes. Or it may be that when there is a 
large family, the mother is usually married at an early age, and when the 
first children are born, she has not attained her full development. There 
“ r^on to believe then that when the vitality of the community is low 
the excess in the number of male births tends to increase, and conversely 
when it is good. We may reasonably conjecture that the influence exerted is the 
condition of the mother during the period of pregnancy. This is the warning 
which is conveyed to nature and to which she responds. But her action must be 
blind and general. She cannot discriminate. There may be a disproportion 
between the sexes arising from reasons which do not affect the vitality of the 
race. The number of men may be reduced by a foreign war, or by emigration as 
it ts among the well-to-do classes in England. But such accidents will not affect 
the condition of the people remaining at home, and therefore will ra...* ^ a Jt era . 
lion in the proportion of the sexes at birth. Conversely, the health of the mother 
may be affected cither accidentally or in a whole co mmunity by causes which 
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will have no influence on the mortality of the population But again tin- rule will 
be the same and the number of male births will tend to increase The conclusion 
is that when during the period of pregnancy the vitality of the mother is abnor¬ 
mally lowered, there will be a slight extra tendency to the birth of a male child. 
If on the othf-r hand her health is specially good during the same period the ordi¬ 
nary probability in favour of the birth of a male child will be slightly diminished 
It has been seen that the odds in favour of a boy being born are 1,035 to 1,000 
in Kngland, and in one year were 1,080 to 1,000 in Hamburg These prohahly 
represent the variations in the chances so far as observed from recorded statistics 
In the Central Provinces during the famine of 1897. it" the proportion of reported 
male and female births is correct, the odds were 1,077 lo t.ooo. That tin factm 
which influences the variation nf sex is the health of the mother during the 
antenatal period is of course only a conjecture, tlnmgh it seems the most 
reasonable conjecture. But there is one class of cases which cannot apparently 
Ik- accounted for exactly on this hypothesis It has been seen that among 
the Jews, who mart)- near relations, the number of male births tends to 
he high. On the other hand Westcrmarrk adduces several instances to show 
that where there is n great difference in the characteristics of the father md 
mother, as in the case of n mixture of rare, the opposite result is produced and the 
female births tend to be more numerous In such cases it may be presumed 
that though the rule is ultimately the same, the factor which influences sex is the 
inherent weakness or strength of the embryo resulting from inter-breeding which is 
unhealthy or cross-breeding which is healthy. 

15a. There is one important phenomenon in India which seems to be capable 
Kxctii of male, in lb« hlulu i of explanation on the above hypothesis. It is observed 
“***’*• that in the highest castes there tends to be an excess of 

males, while in the lower ones the numbers balance or there is an excess of hurrah;* 
Thus from the figures in Subsidiary Table III it will l>c seen that there is an aver¬ 
age excess of males in the total numbers of the castes ot the first group. Among 
Brahmans the proportion of females to t.ooo males is 925 and among Kavantfu 
956. Rajput ami Bunin are very mixed castes, including some groups who prob¬ 
ably do not adhere to orthodox practice- But in these also there were m<T* 
mates in 1891. In the second group it will be seen that some castes belonging to 
the western districts have mnre men. TheGujars have 977 women to t.ooo men. 
Dangis 983, and Jats 985. As we descend in the social scale the proportion of 
women continues to increase. The average for the Dravidian tribes is 1,055 to 
1.000 men, and for the impure castes 1,05a. In the same manner the proportion 
of men is largest in those areas where the habits of the people in respect to inlani 
marriage and the seclusion of women tend to be more strict, and diminishes whore 
they are lax. It has already been seen ihat in Saugor and Damoh, notwithstand¬ 
ing the severity of the famine, ihe census still shows a majority of men In othet 
parts of the province, the same tendency ts to some extent observable, but it hav 
been obscured liy the effect of famine on the sex returns. The figures for 1891 
are more clear. The Chlutlisgarh districts and states and twt> of the plateau 
districts had mnre women, while those of the north of the province and the Marat ha 
country had more men In these last areas the practice of infant marriage is more 
prevalent than in the rest of the provinces The same feature is observable in the 
returns for the provinres of India. In the Punjab there were only 854 women to 
1,000 men, in the NorthAVcst Provinces 923, m Oudh 949, in Rajputana 891, while 
in Bengal there were 1.006, and in Madras 1,022. In the last two Provinces 
social customs arc perhaps less strict than in the moo li of India and Rajputana 
The deficiency in tne number of women in same provinces has been attributed to 
omissions in the enumeration, but it can be scarcely supposed that this can account 
for the whole difference It is suggested that the excess of males is partly dtrs to 
the practice of infant marriage and perhaps also to the strict seclusion of women. 
Both these factors wculd tend to lower the vitality of the mother during the perioJ 
nf pregnancy, and hence to produce an excess of male children in accordance with 
the rule already defined. On the other liand, among the Dravidian tribes and the 
lower castes wnere j*irls are married at a later age and women lead a healthy out¬ 
door life, the proportion of male children tends to be lower, and as a consequence, 
in after life, tne number of the sexes balance, or women form the majority. 
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Part III.— Civil Condition. 

153. The distribution of the population by civil condition is as follows. Of 
i.«Ju t luuiaue*. TKe w- ma,es 47 cent. are unmarried, 47 per cent, are married, 

and 6 per cent, are widowed. Of females 35 per cent, arc 
unmarried, 48 per cent, are married, and 17 per cenl. are widowed. The 
percentages of married and widowed are of course much larger, and those of 
unmarried much smaller, in India than in any European country. In England 63 
per cent, of males and 60 per cent, of females are unmarried, 35 per cent, of 
males and 33 per cent, of females married, and 3 per cent, of males and 7 per cent* 
of females widowed. The total number of unmarried, both male and female, has 
slightly decreased since last census. This is because the number of young 
children is smaller in proportion to the total population. This alteration in the 
age constitution of the Provinces makes any comparison of the proportional 
numbers of each civil condition by age of little value. The real fact about the 
unmarried is that there is an increase both among males and females in this 
condition over 10 years of age. Of the total number of males over to, 28 per 
cent are now unmarried as against 25 in 1891, and of females 13 per cent- as 
against 10. 

154. Several reasons may be given for this. The principal one is, in my 
*hc Urru* °P>n»on, the greater strictness exercised in the record both 

of c ; v ;| con dition and age. The instructions issued were 
that a woman who had not been properly married must be recorded as unmarried 
even though she might be living with a man. Some references were received 
from districts as to the caste which should be entered for the children in the case 
ol such illicit unions, and this seems to show that the rule was enforced. Except 
perhaps in the north of the Provinces and the Maratha country the adherence 
to caste customs is less strict in the Central Provinces than in Northern India, 
and a certain number of such connections might be expected, though if no 
questions were asked, women living in this way would naturally return themselves 
as married. It has been seen also that the record of age between to and 20, 
though still below the mark, has somewhat improved since last census There 
arc now 2,032 persons in 10,000 between these ages as against 1,776 m 1891. 
This probably means that in the case of a certain number of unmarried girls who 
were really over 10 but were recorded as under it in 1891, the proper age has 
now been given. Again, the successive failures of crops and the distressed 
condition of the agricultural classes for a considerable part of the decade, has 
probably had the effect of causing a number of marriages to be postponed for 
want of funds to carry out the ceremony. Lastly, there are now nearly aoo.ooo 
more women than men in the Provinces, and though the excess of women occurs 
principally in later life, still it may well be supposed that a certain deficiency has 
arisen in the supply of eligible bridegrooms, and this may account for a few cases. 
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Aje of m»rtia£t. 


155. Among boys about 4 per cent, arc married between the ages of 5 and 
to, and 17 per cent, between 10 and 15. Between 15 
and so, over half of the total number get married- The 
age of marriage is later among the highest and lowest castes than in the inter* 
mediate classes of society. Among the higher castes it is probable that a ten¬ 
dency has arisen to postpone the marriage of boys until their education has been 
completed. And among the lowest castes adult marriage is in fashion. Of the 
Dravidian tribes 70 per cent, of boys between 15 and 20 remain unmarried. Be¬ 
tween 20 and 40 eleven per cent, of males among Hindus are unmarried, and over 
40 rather more than two per cent. The largest proportions of unmarried over ao 
are among the highest castes, where the)- average about 20 per cent., and this is 
also the case with Mahomcdans. The age of marriage of girls is of course much 
earlier than that of boys. Under 5 rather more than one per cent, of girls are 
married, and rather less than one per cent, of boys. These instances are prob¬ 
ably due to the practice mentioned in the caste chapter, by which two or more 
weddings arc sometimes celebrated together in order to save expenditure. The 
returns are much the same for all castes and do not show that there is a habit 
of marrying girls at this age in any particular rank of society. Between 5 and 9 
rather more than to per cent, of girls are married. In the case of Animists and 
Mahomcdans the number is smaller. The castes with the highest percentages 
of married girls at this age are Bania (18), Sonar (t8), Gujar (19), Jat (26), and 
Kunbi (26). Of Brahman girls only to per cent, are married, but this is because 
the age is somewhat later among Chhattisgarhi and Oriya Brahmans. Between 
10 and 15 about half the total number of Hindu girls are married, 30 
per cent, of Animists, and 27 per cent, of Mahomcdans. At this period 
only ao per cent, of Brahman girls remain unmarried, and most of them are below 
twelve; 70 per cent, of girls are married among Gujars and 80 per cent, of Kunbis. 
Among the hightr,agricultural castes from 60 to 70 per ccnL arc married, and of 
the lower ones 30 to 40 per cent. After 15 less than one per cent, of Brahman 
girls remain unmarried. From 15 to 19 the percentage among the higher agricul¬ 
tural castes is about 5 to 7, and it increases to 18 to 20 per cent, as the social 
scale descends. Of the Dravidian tribes 37 per cent, are still unmarried at this 
age, and of Mahorrtedans about 30 per cent. Over 20 years of age, only about 
2$ per cent, of Hindu girls are still not married, and these are for the most part 
in the lowest castes. 


The married. 


156. Since 1891 the number of married women has decreased by 9 2 
per cent, and that of married men by 12 per cent. 
These decreases are more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in the numbers of widowers mid widows. There are now 1.040 married 
women to t.ooo married men as against only 1,008 in 1891. Among the higher 
castes it is not considered respectable to take a second wife unless the first one is 
childless or suffering from some infirmity. But agriculturists sometimes have two 
wives on account of the assistance which they arc able to afford in cultivation. 
One will then look after the household, and the other work in the fields. The 
proportion of wives is highest among the Dravidian tribes, where there are 
108 married women lo 100 married men. It is often the fashion to consider the 
Hindus polygamous, because polygamy is permitted by their religious or social 
code. But as a matter of fact statistics show that in the enormous majority of 
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cast-s they ili) not marry a second wife, and as a people arc essentially monoga¬ 
mous. And ihts is only natural, n lien there have usually, if anything, been fewer 
women tlian men. If there i$ on an average rather less than one woman to 
every man, and everybody wants to get married, it is a simple arithmetical 
deduction that most men can have only one wife. In former times the unsettled 
stale of society and the liability oi men to gel killed in war may to some extent 
have disturbed the balance of the sexes. And we know from Manu that at an 
early period it was the custom for men ui the higher castes, after marrying a 
woman of their own caste as their first wife, to take as subsequent ones others 
belonging t.» the castes beneath their own. This practice, itself arising from the 
desire of the men of the higher classes to gratify their inclination lor a number of 
wives, may have developed into the rule of hyper gamy, which is described in the 
caste chapter and which subsequently became a means of regulating social 
position, it being considered an honour to marry one’s daughter into a caste or 
sub-caste higher than one's own, and a disgrace to allow her to marry beneath her 
own rank. There must now, however, be among some castes in the Central 
Provinces a considerable majority of women, including a number of widows, and 
it will bo interesting to see whether this leads to any extension of polygamy. 
It is perhap* scarcely likely that social customs can adjust themselves so rapidly 
to fluctuations in the proportion of the sexes. 

157. The number of the widowed of both sexes has increased at this census 
in spite of the deciesse in the population. There arc 
about three times as many widows as widowers, (lie 
numbers being 1,055.746 as against 355,906. Between 5 and to years of age 
about 4 per cent, of girls and 2 per cent, boys are widowed among Hindus , between 
to and 15, nearly 2 per cent, of girls and 1 per cent, of boys; and between 
15 and 20, rather more than 5 per cent, of girls and 2 per cent, of boys. 
Between 20 and 40 nearly 15 per cent, of women are widowed and a little over 7 
per cent, of men. Between 40 and 60 nearly half the women and 15 per 
cent, of men ; and over 60, 83 per cent- of women and 29 per cent, of men. 
Castes in which widows form a high percentage of the total number of women are 
Brahman (23), Kayasth (25), Bania (24), Dnngi (24), Jat ^24), Maratha (29), 
Sonar (37), and Bidur (27). There is no very great difference between the highest 
and lowest castes at this census, as the number of widows is fairly large in all of 
them. Thus, for instance, a caste like Kewai, which freely allows widow marriage, 
has a percentage of 7a widowed among women over 40 yeare of age as against 
60 among Brahmans. Among males the proportion of widowed is slightly greater 
among the highest castes than the others. Where widow marriage is not allowed 
the number of widowers is likely to be greater than where it is permitted, because 
the only course open to a man who wishes to marry again under such circum¬ 
stances is to take a very young girl, as infant marriage will also certainly be 
compulsory in castes which prohibit widow marriage. The disparity in age 
therefore will frequently be very great, and no one would marry his daughter to a 
widower if he could get a boy of the proper age and position. As therr are usually 
no more if as many girls as boys among the highesi castes, the effect of the 
prohibition of widow marriage is often to compel widowers also to remain single. 
A notice of the castes among whom widow marriage is prohibited will be found 
in the caste chapter Where women are allowed to marry again, on the other 
hand, a widower will usually marry a widow. There are great advantages in 
doing so, because the ceremony is cheaper and the woman is usually of full age. 
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and can go to her husband’s house at once. In some castes in the Maratha 
country a price has frequently to be paid for marrying a widow to her father's 
familv. The Kunbis have no hesitation in taking money on this account. But 
the practice is looked down on in the northern districts. If the widow is living 
with her late husband’s family, they usually require the expenses which have been 
incurred in the first marriage 10 be repaid to them before allowing her again to 
marry out of the family. The custom of the Ievirate by which the younger 
brother takes the widow o( his elder brother to wife seems to be generally 
optional, but not binding, in the Central Provinces. The widow is permitted to 
marry her husband's younger brother, but need not do so ii she objects. She can 
then marry any one belonging to the caste with whom her marriage as a girl 
would not have been prohibited by the rules regulating the marriage of retalions. 
But she is not allowed to marry Lite elder brother or elder cousins of her late 
husband, as they are looked upon as standing to her in the light of a father. 
She is also not allowed to marry the husband of her younger sifter if In- should 
happen to be a widower, because the elder sister is considered to stand in the 
relation of a mother to her younger sisters and their husbands. 

Non.-Tht SaWaij to that ch»?'»r ■».« h» ImouJ • Appcmii* A tl Ux end ol tiiia B^n 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

158. The first census of the Provinces was taken in 1866, when Ihe total 
of ptriott' «rm- number of persons enumerated was 9,036,983. Between 
“* f * , ^“* t866 and 1872 occurred the famine of 1869, and the 

effects of this were seen in the census of 1872, when two divisions—Nagpur and 
J iibbulpore—were found to have declined in population. Over the Provinces as a 
whole there was a small increase of 186,551 persons, which was probably in 
reality due to the greater accuracy of the census. The total number of persons 
in 187a was 9,223,534. In i88» the population w as 11,548,511, being an increase 
of 2,324,977 persons, or 25 3 pcrccnL on 1872 The Provinces had during the 
decade been rapidly recovering from the effects of the famine of 1869. The 
only checks to the natural increment were epidemics of cholera and small-pox 
in the years 1872, 1878 and 1879. In 1878 the registered death-rate exceeded 
the birth-rate by 7 4 per mille, while in 1872 and 1879 there was only a small 
excess of births. Part of the increase in 1881 is, however, certainly to be 
attributed to better enumeration; the figures for Feudatory States and for some of 
the outlying portions of districts having been altogether below the mark in 1872. 
The increase for British districts was 204 per cent, and for Feudatory States 
63 9 per cent. Between 1881 and 1891 the condition of the people continued 
on the whole to be prosperous, though the latter part of the decade was marked 
by some seasons of scarcity and high prices, culminating in a very unhealthy 
year in tSS9, when there were severe epidemics of cholera and small-pox, com¬ 
bined with a visitation of malarial fever in the autumn. In this year deaths 
exceeded births by 4 5 per mille, but the fact that there was no material decline 
in the birth-rate showed that the physical condition of the people was not im¬ 
paired. The increase of population during the decade was tat for the Central 
Provinces, being 96 for British districts and 26 4 for the Feudatory States. In 
the latter area the improved accuracy of the enumeration must again be con¬ 
sidered to account for part of the increase. In 1891 the population of the 
Provinces was 12.944,805 persons. During the last decennial period it has 
decreased by 8 3 per cent., in British districts by?8‘ 4 per cent., and in Feudatory 
Stales by 76 percent., the total of the Provinces being now 11,873,029 persons 

159 The monsoon of 1890 broke late, but the fall m July and August 
Tta paruiA. ""as above the average and there was heavy rain in Sep- 
tember. The rice crop was good almost everywhere, and 
also the wheat crop, except for a slight deficiency in Saugor. There was a severe 
visitation of cholera during the hot weather in the districts of the Jubbulpore Divi¬ 
sion and Nerbudda Valley; and in some of these the death-rates rose above 35. 

Provincial birth-rate, 36 per mille; death-rate, 29. 

The monsoon of 1S91 was again heavy and Ihe rice crop was satisfactory* 
i89 . The spring crops were poor in some of the northern 

districts, but not so as to produce any distress. But the 
breaking of the rains in 1892 was late and there was a scarcity of water in the 
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hot weather, occasioning a severe outbreak of cholera. The Chhattisgarh 
Districts and Saugor, Nimar and Balaghat suffered most, the death-rates of the 
former rising to 40. 

Provincial birth-rate, 38 ; death-rate, 34. 

The rains of 1892 broke late, but the falls were heavy in July and 
August. The monsoon stopped in the middle of Sep* 
1893 tember, but the rice crop was on the whole good 

During the cold-weather months conditions were abnormal. Heavy rain fell 
in February, March and April, with long intervals of cloudy weather, and 
occasional hailstorms, which caused much damage to the ripening plants. Rust 
appeared in the wheal, and in several districts the grain was further shrivelled 
up by frost. The outturn was poorest in the Jubbulpore Division and Nagpur 
Country, and in only two districts of these divisions— Saugor and Nagpur— did it 
exceed a half crop. In the Nerbudda Valley a three-quarters crop was obtained 
The seasonal conditions of the year were, however, very favourable, and the birth¬ 
rate was high and the death-rate low in all districts. I here was no 
cholera. 

Provincial birth-rate, 38 ; death-rate, 28. 

160. The monsoon of 1893 began well in June, and though a break in July 
caused some damage, the falls of August and September 

pAiUrtcC the rptmg crop* , ° r , * 

n 1894ud 189s* were heavy and generally beneficial, Ihougn sotneu hat ex- 

cessive in the Nagpur Division. Prospects, however, were 
favourable up to the end of October, when abnormal weather set in all over the 
Provinces except in Chhattisgarh Heavy* showers of rain in October and Novem¬ 
ber injured the autumn crops and impeded the spring sowings. Chanda, Balaghat, 
Betui and Seoni only got a half crop of rice, and other districts outside Chliattisgarh 
about a three-quarters crop. The weather continued to be damp and cloudy during 
the months of January, February and March and resulted in serious damage to the 
wheat crop in Saugor, Darnoh, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur and a portion of Hosb- 
angabad. In the Nagpur Division there was less than half a crop. I.insccd also 
failed generally The Deputy Commissioner of Darnoh says that in that year 
the wheat was commonly grazed off by cattle, but in one village the people set 
fire to it in order to clear the rubbish off the ground. The panic in the Haveli, 
when tust appeared in the wheat, exceeded anything reported in 1S97 or 1900. 
People ran out to the fields, and plucking the ears, rubbed them between their 
hands. The)* blew, and the grain blew away with the chaff, and they fled terri¬ 
fied to their houses to tell wbat they had seen. The explanation is probably the 
sudden manner in which rust appears and destroys in a few days the promise of 
a plentiful crop. In Chliattisgarh the rainfall was ' sufficient, seasonable and 
* favourable to agriculture,’ and nearly a full crop of rice was obtained. Relief 
works were opened in Saugor and Darnoh, and about a lakh of rupees was 
expended. There was a large mortality from fever, and cholera was epidemic in 
most districts. The death-rate rose largely nearly everywhere outside the Chattis- 
garh Division, but the birth-rate was sustained at the same rate as in the previous 
year, and there was no perceptible decrease in the area under crop. 

Provincial birth-rate, 39 ; death-rate, 37. 






The rains of 1894 though somewhat excessive were favourable up 10 August 
Hut heavy falls at the close of October played havoc with 
•*w- the crops, which were finally spoilt by the November 

rain. Much ilamage was caused to the rice in the Wamganga Districts and 
Darnoh and Jubbulpore The ripening crop was beaten down and swamped, 
and where the early .rice had been harvested, ns quality was much deterio¬ 
rated by damp, the stacks being saturated in the fields where they lay 
'Die crop wa< thus reduced to two-thirds of a full one There was again 
heavy ram in the cold-weather month*, and the wheat crop failed in the 
Nerbudda Valiev and Vindhvan District Gram was devoured by caterpillars, 
and masur bv a mysterious black blight. There was an outbreak of cho'era in 
the early autumn months, the districts which suffered most being Narsinghpur, 
Hoshangabad, Nimar, Beiul and Chanda. Small-pox was epidemic in Nagpur, 
Wnrdba and Jubbulpore The death-rate was on the average about the same 
as in 1894, the rise in some districts w hich suffered from cholera being counter¬ 
balanced bv a fall in Chhattbgarh which continued to prosper. There was 
some decline in the birth-rate. 

Provincial birth-rate, 33 , death-rate, 37. 

The monsoon of 1895 began early and continued with seasonable breaks 
up to tin- midd’e nf September, when it abruptly slopped. 

,9oS ’ There was slight and badly distributed rain at the end 

of September, and the southern districts received some showers in October. 
With these exceptions universal drought prevailed tilt the end of the agricul¬ 
tural year 1 The autumn crops were poor, and the spring crop averaged about 
half a normal vield on a diminished area The combined outturn was low 
m all district* of the Jubbulpore Division ami Ncrbuddn Valley, Betul, Bhan- 
darn, Balnghat, Raipur and Bifaspur. The drought in the hot weather produced 
severe cholera, and the autumn was particularly unhealthy, fever being pre¬ 
vail among Jill classes. The death-rate was high all over the Province except 
in Sambalpur. There was a further decline in the birth-rate 

Provincial birth-rale, 32; death-rate, 49 

It is noticeable that the summer months of 1896, which preceded ihc failure 
of the monsoon in that year, were almost entirely rainless, 
thus differing altogether from those of 1809, when the 
hot weather was stormy and cloud) The rains nf 1896 broke well and continued 
favourable up to the end of August when they stopped abruptly, and in Septem¬ 
ber and October with the exception of a few scattered showers there was no rain. 

* The effect of the drought was the practical destruction of the small millets, and 

* most of the rice. So much of the broadcast rice in the northern districts 

* as had been sown on rich land, and the irrigated fields in Chanda and Bhandara, 
'escaped partially, While the crop of Sambalpur, which had enjoyed sufficient 

* September rain, was a very fair one The large millet juar, where grown on 
•good hlack soil, gave moderate yields, and cotton was fair in ihe Nagpur 
'country. Nimar and South Chhindwara, where cotton and juar arc extensively 
' grown, had moderately good crops. M Hh llicsc exceptions the autumn harvest 
' was everywhere very bad 1 Owing to the dryness of the soil the area sown 
with spring crops was greatly reduced, usually by 50 per cent, or more. And 


* Cental P u n m e t* Flaunt Report tfyj, P»E* >1. 
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ihus though there was some favourable rain at the end of November, and 
showers in December and January, ' they were too late to enable much additional 

* land to be sown, and the great diminution in the area largely discounted the 
' benefit of the rain. Though yields were good in a few districts they failed to 

* counterbalance over the country as a whole the terrible losses incurred from 

* the autumn crops.’ 1 There was severe famine throughout the year except in 
Nimar, Nagpur, Chanda and Sambalpur, wltich partially escaped. Direct ex¬ 
penditure on famine relief was about a crore and a half, and indirect expenditure, 
famine loans, remissions of land revenue, and charitable relief nude up another 
crore. * There was also severe cholera, and a virulent epidemic of fever in the 
autumn months. 

Provincial birth-rate, 27 ; death-rate, 69. 

The rains of 1897 began favourably in the middle of June, but a break of a 
fortnight at the end of that month and the beginning of 
,89 ®’ July caused intense anxiety. They were then re-estab¬ 

lished and continued heavy in the north and sufficient in the rest of the Provinces 
until the end of September. From October to February there was no rain in the 
north and west of the Provinces. The south and east got some showers The 
autumn crops were excellent, and the spring crops generally fair except in some 
of the northern districts and Balaghat. Six districts got over an average crop, 
and five more not much less. 8 The year was very healthy and there was no 
epidemic disease. The death-rate was extremely low as might be expected after 
a famine, but the birth-rate was still affected by the reduced physical condition 
of the people. 

Provincial birth-rate, 30; death-rate, 24. 

The monsoon of 1898 was characterised by heavy and continuous rainfall 
during the months of July and August, and by a pre- 
mature cessation in September The period from Octo¬ 
ber to January was practically rainless; and a few heavy showers in February 
did on the whole more harm than good just as in the previous year. On the 
whole harvests were favourable. The kharif harvest was a fairly good 00c, 
the crop being about to per cent below the average in most districts, while the 
yield of the spring crops was generally under three-quarters of an average 
Saugor, Damoh and Wardha fared worse than the rest of the Provinces. The year 
was a very healthy one, and was marked by an almost entire absence of epidemic 
disease with the exception of a small outbreak of plague in Wardha and Nagpur 
The birth-rate showed the complete physical recovery of the people fmm the 
effects of famine, rising suddenly from 30 to 47. The death-rate remained low 

Provincial birth-rate, 47 , death-rate, aS. 

The hot weather of 1899 was stormy and cloudy. The rains bn k<s rather 
late and the falls of June were generally scanty. During* 
July the monsoon failed altogether, and though there were 
showers at intervals in August and the first part of September, these were never 
more than sufficient to postpone for a few days the certainty that the crops 
would die. Only five districts—Damoh. Jubbulporo, Mandla, Bilaspur and Sam- 
balpiir—received more than half their average rainfall. Nimar, Bctul, Chhindwara. 

• C*otr»l f 1 rovT.tr, V*isi» R*9»1. (“t* *1 

* Pnmacn farnia* R*?»fi lS$7. I*?. 1 Rereaue Atlattiitlfiio* Rdldttoa 1897-98 P*£W 1—J 
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Wardha and Nagpur received only 33 per cent, of the average, and Chanda only 
38 per ccm. Only three districts—Mandla, Narsinghpur and Sambalpur—got a 
quarter of an average rice crop, and in Narsinghpur rice is nui important From 
the middle of September to January there was no rain, but in that month some 
showers fell which were beneficial to the spring crops of the northern districts, 
where the harvest is later than in the south. The wheat crop was over half an 
average in four districts of the Jubbulpore Division and two of the Ncrbudda 
Division. In the south and cast of the Provinces the failure was as complete as 
that of the autumn harvest But even in the districts where the yield was mode¬ 
rately satisfactory, the Contraction in the area sown, resulting both front the dry¬ 
ness of the soil and the impoverished condition of the people nullified to a con¬ 
siderable extent the advantages which il would otherwise have conferred. For 
the Provinces as a whole the outturn uf both crops stated as a percentage of an 
average crop 011 a normal area was 3 6 per cent, or just over a quarter ' Famine 
prevailed in all districts. The shortness of the rainfall produced a deficiency in 
the water-supply and led to severe epidemics of cholera, dysentery, diarrhcea and 
other diseases resulting from bad water. The autumn season was very unhealthy 
and malaria was prevalent The direct expenditure on famine relief was nearly 
lour and a half crores, and indirect expenditure, agricultural loatts, remissions and 
loss of revenue and charitable relief came to another crore and thirty lakhs.* * 

Provincial birth-rate, 32; death-rate, 57, 

»6i. 


DlDitnm b«nn the rtm 


From the above brief sketch of the conditions of the decennial period, 
il will be seen that in seven out of the ten years of the 
decade there were severe epidemics of cholera, and in 
four years, besides the two great famines, there were 
partial failures of crops. The population of the area under registration in 1891 
was 9,501,401 Its population in 1901 was 8,669,371. The decrease of popula¬ 
tion during the decade was therefore 832,030. The decrease according to the 
returns of vital statistics was 392,040. There therefore remains a balance of 
439,990 to be accounted tor. 


EjsignUun to Amain. 


16a. The figures of persons horn in the Central Provinces but enumerated 
elsewhere in India do not appear to show that there has 
been much emigration during the decade except to 
Assam, Berar and Hyderabad In Assam 84.170 persons belonging to the 
Central Provinces were cnumera'ed at this census as against 3,844 in 1891 
The returns of mortality on the- tea gardens, w hich I have' obtained through the 
courtesy of the Assam Administration, show that 13,133 deaths of adult coolies 
from the Central Provinces were registered during the last nine years of the 
decade. The mortality in the first year was probably insignificant owing to the 
small numbers of Central Provinces coolies lh*m in Assam, Tht* immigration 
returns of adult coolies show that 80,522 persons were registered as having 
entered Assam from the Central Provinces during the same period. These 
figures do not include children, hut children are of course enumerated in the 
census. If then we add to the number of persons cnume.rated at last census, 
that of immigrants during the decennial period, and deduct the deaths reported 
during the interval, the balance should be the number of persons enumerated at 
this census. But this balance comes to only 71,000 odd, and is thus 13,000 





• The above ielonnUrne it uket. from I tie firrt of the Ccotntl Prorram Famine Report tor 1805-1900. 

• Centre) PrcTixccs Femme Report. 1699 1500, p»x** 107— i,ji 
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short. It may be concluded than that at least this extra numl*-r of persons must 
be added to the total of immigration either on account of children or of unregis¬ 
tered adults. The figure thus arrived at would be 93.459. Something may 
also be allowed for unreporled deaths, especially in the case of coolies who have 
terminated their agreements but have remained in Assam, as the deaths of such 
would not he included in the special tea-garden mortality returns. Roughly then it 
may he estimated that about 100.000 persons have emigrated to Assam during the 
decade. This figure is no tkmbt far below the estimate which many officers would 
lie inclined to make And it may be the case that it :s an understatement Hut 
the census statistics agree fairly closely with those deduced from the emigration 
and mortality returns, and in the absence of any reason (or believing them to be 
incorrect, it seems necessary to accept them. The districts from which there has 
been considerable immigration to \ssam are: — 

Jubbulpore ifi.fiSo . Raipur 9.764 

Sconl ... 6,466 1 Bikupur ... 34,917 

Balaghtt ... 10,900 Samhalpur ... 11,613 

163. In Bear 307,980 persons born in the Central Province* were (-numeral- 

_ ed at this census, as acamst 316,488 in »8oi. The tneah 

EmiciMtan to Bern., " T 

death-rate in Bcrar for the intererusal period was 436 
per miUe, anil if we could assume iliai all persons belonging to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces who were enumerated there at last census had stayed there for the whole 
ten years and ltad died al the same rate as the rest of the population, the decrease 
in their numbers during the decennial period would have been about 94,000, 
and therefore 86,000 new immigrants would liave been required in order to make 
up the total of persons enumerated at this census. But it is a well-known fact 
that there is a large temporary movement to Bcrar exactly at the time when 
the census takes place, for the harvesting ol the spring crops, and there is no 
means of estimating what proportion of the total return should b * assigned lo 
this special influx. /\11 that can be fetid is iliai there was probably a consider¬ 
able amount of emigration to Bcrar during the decade, agricultural conditions 
being, previously to the famine of 1900, somewhat more favourable there than 
in the Central Provinces. The districts from which there is most emigration to 
Bcrar are Bctul (19,439), Wardha (60,971) and Cltanda (38.317). These arc the 
only ones for which separate returns arc available front that Province. 

164. In Hyderabad 16,787 persons were enumerated at this census against 

6,782 in 1891. It mav be concluded therefore that about 

Total crntjjfftUon. 1 J 

13,000 person* migrated during the decennial period. No 
details of districts have been furnished, but most of the migration has probably 
been from Chanda. In Bombay the number of persons bont in the Central Provin¬ 
ces is now 12,451 as against 10,494 *** tftot and some two or three thousand 
persons have probably therefore gone to that Presidency There is also an 
increase in the number of persons from this Province enumerated in Burma and 
die Punjab: but this may be due to the transfers of troops, members of whose 
families might hJtvc been born in the Central Provinces during the period that 
they were stationed here. On a rough estimate then it may be concluded that 
between one and a ha ! f and two lakhs of persons lave left die Province during 
the decade. And the difference between this and the ba'ancc of 439.99° persons 
mentioned above ts probably due to deficient reporting 
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165. In rural areas the duty of reporting births and deaths devolves on 
The reponing o) vu*i ustiv mukaddatns or headmen of villages and on village watch- 
'**■ men or kotwars. 1 The village watchman is supplied 

with a printed book in which entries of births and deaths are made as they 
occur by the mukaddam, or. if he cannot read or write, by a patwari or school¬ 
master. At prescribed intervals, usually once a week, the village watchman takes 
his book to the police post to which his village is attached, and the entries are 
copied out by the police moharrir into his vital statistics register, who at the same 
time initials each entry in the kotwars' books. Four limes a month copies of 
the totals entered in the register arc forwarded to the Civil Surgeon’s office at head¬ 
quarters, where the district returns arc made up. Kotwars are generally selected 
from the lowest castes as Mehras, Chamars, and Gandas. In some districts 
there are special castes, probably originally formed from the holding of this office, 
as Dahait, Chadar, Khangar, Ba'.ahi, and Chauhan. The kotwars are almost 
invariably illiterate, but most officers agree in considering that they perform their 
duties efficiently and satisfactorily. The entries in the kotwars’ books are examined 
by Revenue and Police officers and Vaccination Inspectors during the course of 
their tours. The fact that the entries in the book have been copied into the police 
registers is verified by looking for the police moharrir’s initials, and the entries 
themselves are checked by local inquiry nt the village The general opinion of 
officers is to the effect that omissions are very infrequent. Colonel McKay, l. M. S., 
Civil Surgeon of Jubbulpore, says: 1 When the village is a small one of under t,ooo 
' inhabitants, the reporting is, I think, wry accurate, but in larger villages the 
' kotwar has less chance of knowing what has happened. 1 liavc examined the 

* kotwars’ books of over 300 villages and compared them with the police registers, 
’ and have found an error of under t per mille. ! have also made enquiries into 

* the actual births and deaths in several villages and have found the kotwars’ books 
‘very fairly correct.* 

There arc no doubt cases of accidental omissions, especially when, as pointed 
out by Mr Low, there is A vacancy in the office of kotwar. Illegitimate births 
would also naturally be concealed There was formerly a tendency among the 
higher castes to omit reporting the births of female children, but it is believed 
that this does not now exist to any appreciable extent. 

t66 In municipal towns the duty of reporting births and deaths is made 
incumbent on the nearest male relative of the person bom 

Mttn.r^i i.-rm < .r deceased who is above the age of 16, and breach of this 

rule is punishable with fine which’ may amount tc< Rs. 50.’ 
Reports arc made to. and vital statistics maintained by. Lite police as in rural 
treas. This applies to all towns except Nagpur City, whore there is a special 
Health Officer appointed by the Municipality, who receives tlie reports and main¬ 
tain* register? through Ute conservancy staff The reporting is not checked by 
the maintenance of regisrers at buming-ghftts or cemeteries. Prosecutions are 
instituted for tin- omission to report births *nd deaths in municipal 
towns, and the punishment inflicted is usuallv a warning or a small fine. 
Most officers agree that it is de.sirahlc to institute prosecutions with sufficient 


1 (Vtttrtl Provir^* L*ju! At. !wi>u« 141 fit, *ml Rh'» u <Vtt, •! Ar.tea Inwil »oifa. Scctum ijj-A 

. at Dm Caa.t Hrrrunr A:L Hreacfe oi duty Uy a -".UadiUm la pm ■* tuba uoAn Seda* 161 A LanJ 
Rmiuit Act. ami h/ 1 lioimr under tha «/un« .nki. 

* Sect(V 4, Ccc-.-V Prenaww Vunmijul Ac*, and Mwtat R »l*t. 5min f. claim (IJ, 
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frequency to make people realise their obligations. From a comparison 
of the birth and death rates of towns with those of rural areas it would appear 
that at the beginning of the decade the reporting was distinctly more inaccurate 
in the former. In the large majority of towns the rates were well below those 
of the district to which it belonged. For the three years at the end of the decade 
there is little to choose between the two sets of figures. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that in famine years there is generally an influx into towns of beggars 
and other persons in search of work, and poor-houses are frequently opened 
in them. And since the beginning of the decade, the population of most of the 
large towns has largely increased as is shown by the figures of the present census, 
and this would have the effect of causing the ratios, which were calculated on the 
population of 1891, to appear higher than they really were On the whole there¬ 
fore it seems probable that the reporting in towns is not so accurate as tn rural 
areas. 

167. Alter the examination of the results of last census, the Government of 
tvs c ;«ney in ike Tint India held that the Central Provinces stood second in 

respect of accuracy of reporting of vital statistics, being 
surpassed only by the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 1 But in the Note on 
the age tables of last census by an English actuary, Mr. Hardy, the average birth¬ 
rate for the whole of India is given as 48*8, and the average death-rate as 396. 
During the decennial period 1881—1891 the birth-rate of the Central Provinces 
was only 40 8 and the death-rate 32 4. If Mr. Hardy's calculations are to be 
accepted as correct, and he must presumably be taken as the best authority on 
the subject, both the average birth-rate and death-rate were in defect by not less 
than 7 per mille during the whole period, and the only explanation for this is 
deficient reporting. During the last intcrccnsal period also the figures did not 
approach those of Mr. Hardy, except in abnormal years. It appears, then, to be a 
necessary conclusion that the numbers of births and deaths reported are both 
■substantially below the correct rates. It is also possible that the birthsand deaths 
of females were under-reported to 3 larger extent than those of males, as, in the 
intcrccnsal period 1881—1891, the excess both of male births and deaths vras 
larger than that assumed by Mr. Hardy. The fact, however, that both the birth¬ 
rate and death-rate are always below the mark is, assuming it to be correct, only 
of general interest, and does not explain the difference between the deduced and 
census population. This latter, so far as it is not accounted for by emigration, 
must be attributed to a special deficiency in the reporting of deaths. The ques¬ 
tion of the relative efficiency ot reporting in famine and ordinary years was refer¬ 
red to district and other officers, and the general opinion of those having the 
largest experience, as Colonel Scott Reid, Mr. Robertson, Colonel McKay and 
others, coincides with what would appear to be the correct view. This is to the 
effect that deaths arc usually unreporteil to a considerable extent when the people 
leave their homes and wander about the country, or resort to the jungles. Such 
circumstances will occur during an outbreak of epidemic disease, such as cholera. 
And they may also occur during the early stages of a famine if the full organisa¬ 
tion of relief is postponed. It has been yen that most yvar> of the past decade 
were marked bv severe visitations of chotera. And we need not doubt that in 
each of these there were numbers of unreported deaths. 


• Cfciel OnnmiT »ti>ae‘t Rtr’uts «n |k» Ccin! Provincx. Sutiury Rfp*rt, ilj-j. ftp 1 pfyph t- 
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K«portji>{ In th* fjminri 


»63 It is recognised also that in th*- early Mages of the famine of 1896 and 
1897, principally owing to the extraordinary and pathetic 
ignorance of the people and their inability to believe in 
the intentions of a Government which considered the saving of their lives’its 
natural duty, their traditions affording them no precedent for such a view, the 
severity of the distress was not fully appreciated in some districts. Cases in which 
pumbers of persona were reduced to utter emaciation in villages only a few miles 
from a relief work were numerous, and it was sometimes thought (hat the money 
distributed in gratuitous relief was conjured, and that the people would die from 
eating grain purchased with it, the idea being that Government had adopted this 
means of killing them off as soon as possible in order to be free from any further 
trouble. Consequently instances were known in which people refused to accept 
the money or to be put on the relief lists. The difficulties of famine administra¬ 
tion among a population as ignorant as this are fully discussed in the Famine 
Report of 1897. During this period there was a large amount of wandering, and 
it may be assumed that a deficiency in the reporting of deaths would be the 
natural consequence. In 1900, on the other hand, the people did not wander but 
stayed in their villages, and that for a very good reason. Long before real dis¬ 
tress began to be felt, before even it was certain that there would be a complete 
failure of crops, the whole area of districts had been sub-divided into famine relief 
circles of a workable sire, each under its Circle Officer in charge of every three or 
Jour circles was a superior officer usually of at least the rank of a Tahsild.tr. 
livery village had been several times inspected, and the list drawn up ol these 
who would first require relief, so that as soon as it became certain that they were 
at the end of their resources the money could immediately be placed in their hands. 
And to the wild denizens ul the remotest hills and valleys, not less than in the 
capital city of the Province, the saving help of the Government was manifest and 
they knew that they would not be left to die. No one who took part in carrying 
out that scheme of organisation is likely soon to forget it. As a consequence, 
tltroughout the famine the ordinary administrative staff was tripled or quadrupled, 
and an increased efficiency of supervision was maintained even in matters outside 
famine relief. This was abundantly evident in the census preparations, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the business of the reporting of vital statistics partici¬ 
pated in the generally superior control, and was at least as accurate, if not more 
so, than in ordinary yrars. 


169. Indeed the death-rate of 1900 is surprisingly high, as it stands, in view 
Ib!m * tfl0 o. ° f lhc fact that * ,ffi cient and liberal organisation of 

relief prevented any serious deterioration in the condition 
of the people One of the reasons given in the Famine Report is the high mortality 
of young children. 1 In 1897 the birth-rate had naturally declined to a very small 
figure, and in the first part of 1898 the people had still not recovered from the 
hardships which they had sustained, and for the year as a whole the number of 
children born was much below normal. Rut in 1.899 this was succeeded by a 
sudden rclwund, and the birth-rate rose to 47. During this vear, taking the 
number of married women between 15 and 40 at the present census. 290 in t,ooo 
had children. Consequently at the commencement of the year 1900 there was 
in the population an abnormally large proportion of children under one year of 
age, and these have very weak lives. The ordinary death-rate of children under 


> Costal Pronncfi f'asnrne tUport, >809-1900, p*nprafh iSd 
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one year per t,ooo born in India is taken by Mr. Hardy as about 25 per cent, or 
250 per mille. In England it is 147 per mille. 1 It would be inevitable, then, that 
when subjected to exposure on relief works during the heat of the summer and to 
the diseases especially incidental to children which .ire caused by bad water, such 
as diarrhoea and dysentery, large numbers of infants should die. And such 
mortality can scarcely be considered as preventive, as it has practically nothing 
to do with the want of food, though the special efforts made to counteract it 
are detailed in the famine report. Infant mortality must of course be very high 
in all famines and there would ordinarily be no reason to consider it separately 
when examining the death-rate. In 1900, however, for the reasons already given 
it exercised a special influence. Out of a total mortality of 56 8 per mille 23-6 
was of children under 5 years of age.* The birth-rate of 1900 was also sustained 
at 31 9; litis compares not unfavourably with ordinary years, and is due to the 
fact that the physical condition of the people was not very seriously impaired, 
but it no doubt also contributed to raise the number of deaths. It may be esti¬ 
mated that the abnormal infant mortality * accounts for about one-eighth of the 
death-rate. 

Another reason given in the famine reports for the high mortality both in 
tS97 and 1900 was the prevalence of malarial fever during the autumn months. 
This was not confined to the poorest classes, but was widely found among .trata 
of the population who would not be ordinarily considered liablo to be affected by 
famine. ' Apart from these there were hundreds and thousands of people with 
* small incomes from trade or service, which they could not throw up to go on 
' relief, but which at llte high prices prevailing were insufficient to keep them in 
‘ their normal standard of comfort.''* There seems every reason to suppose that 
a prolonged series of had years such as has been experienced in the Central 
Provinces must affect the resources even of the. comparatively well-to-do class*:* 
of the population. And another factor to be remembered is the number of cases 
in which a single wage-earner has a large number of dependents to support, which 
is a result of the joint family system. II a man has to maintain five or six 
persons out of his earnings, a hundred per cent rise in the prices of food-grains 
must affect him very seriously even though his income is 20 or 30 rupees a 
month. And to have such an inc omc in the Central Provinces is to be, compara¬ 
tively speaking, wealthy. On persons of smaller means the pressure would be 
still greater and the necessity of resorting to an inferior quality of food, with 
barely a sufficiency of that, would cause a deterioration in their ordinary state of 
health, and render them liable to succumb readily to attacks ol malaria in the 
unhealthy autumn season. A certain part of the excessive fever mortality may 
pet haps be attributed to this cause. And it seems reasonable to suppose that in 
1900 the liberal extension of gratuitous relief in the rains must have brought 
material assistance to many, who would otherwise have felt the pinch of priva¬ 
tion, and by enabling them to have their children supported for a time by earing 
in kitchens, have materially contributed to reduce indirect mortality of the nature 
described above. 


' S-wihofme'a Vital SiaitaiVca. page lit. 

•Th« proper Scot* to u ^ r '* that far rhU.tirn aider a mn of bat Oit* .* *..« araifabi* ham It* 

tilal axatiacm { alfa* a yon of age tba nrorUlitj at tbiMre* fa aot *•}*<• latljr high. 

That !• th* quanta* *« vans* of what might ordnantj be expected is a famine, do* to the apociaJlf fcl-b 
p#C9ertica of roans children. 

•Centra! Pinv;pcw Famine Report ipco, page 115. 
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Beta) -* 4 ,«S 3 BUaspur -105,934 C»S> In allthese except 

—34.217 (10), Raipur —S> 9 $ 5 V H . emigration cither to Assam 

Saugor the difference may - P‘ ir ^_ a d; ^ the causes of the yarn- 

lion in numbers in each d . { „ v va i ue as to the extent to 

...certain ,0 make it possible to *«- “^- m ° c " p" units. And as 
.hich this cause has •*~**** , ££ 2 **, fa sayrng that the 
regards theur future '«orer> m ade up much more rapidly 

- — 

which the census figures are of mtcrest. 

. O RWa TalisU has suffered least, the decrease in popula* 

, 7 i. In Saugor ^ ^ ^ only l? as against 19 m Refill, and 24 
to^ 6r n«^«^ ari d26in Saugor* and Khurai. In Damoh there is a *«■) 

• li . ^,rion between the tahsils, Damoh having decreased only by 7 P«* 
noticcabh 'an The Deputy Commissioner does not nouct 

cent.. While Hatta has fallen by 2. The J ^ ^ ot 

the tahsil figures, but one possible reason whcat had nol taken 

labourers into Jubbulpore for t e ^ population of Damoh town 

place at the time of the census. The^asem tnjop « £ ^ ^ 

may also have had ^ ^ on the wh ole most severely affected 

Jubbulpore the Mu deCTCasc 0 f population, having lost by only- 7 

during hL Jj- ’ f()r Jubbul , and sihora the decrease b u\ per cent The 
percent , wher J ©ns in Murwara town may partly account for this 

large increment 4 . / / P R 0 bertsoft is that the ordinary immigration of 

J ^ 7 “h" 2 ^^ «i£« 5 rs» «■• Shorn and jubbuipore Tahsils 
labourers (or the cuthng « £. ^ ^ , hU accountable lor 

had rmt place o ^ ^ l arg<;r , hln , hat m Muruara. The small 

tin* decline ,n e vfrindla U somewhat remarkable as compared with the 

decrease in boll. T he population ol Mandla Tahsil has (alien only 

mjt of the Jubbulpn . T . ■» . percent Mandla was not severely 

by 81 percent and.hatol “poo it escaped lightly. 

affected by cholera except m the > immigration 

The Deputy Conrtnisswner Hunks that . *« J„T„ t ta new villages, in Seoni 

produced by "«W ““j ° ^ Lakhnadon having lost by .07 and 

the decline is . H dtral }, s exceeded the births both in 1895 

STl^'Ind 1 largely Z . 8 , 7 - ‘Emigration is responsible lor part ol the 
decrease. 

. „ , n Narringhpur the loss of population U also nearly equally distributed 
7 between the two tahsils. Narringhpur having lost by 14 

CMW cenl a „d Cadarwara by 15 per cent. Deaths 

exceeded births for sis years ol the decade oumg to sever, ep.dcm.cs 
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of cholera 1 m 1891, 1894, 1895 and 1896. Ju Hoshangabad the I lor da Tahsil 
has suffered least, having lost by .8 7 per cent, as against 9 2 in Hoshang¬ 
abad. to't in Sohagpur and 12 in Seotii-Mahra. The history of Hoshang¬ 
abad seems to be similar to that of Narsinghpur, deaths having exceeded births 
in the same six years The Deputy Commissioner thinks that there has been 
some emigration to Nimar and the Utter district shows .11,233 persons born in 
Hoshangabad, hut it is impossible to say hew many of ther,e sue simply resident:, 
of the tract which was transferred front one district to the other in the constitution 
of the Harsud Tahsil In Nimar the increase in Khandwa* Tahsil is to t per cent., 
in Rurhanpur 1 21'2 per cent , and in Har$ud 26't per cent. The increase is no 
doubt due, a> stated by the Deputy Commissioner, to the large immigration from 
Khandcah, Bt-rar and Hulkar's territories. Of person* bom In Berar 7,199 were 
enumerated at this census as against 1,783 in 1891,10 Central India 21,037 as 
against 7,99*. and in Bombay 16,385 a> against 10,763. The actual numbers of 
persons who entered the district were no doubt much larger, but as they were 
famine refugees attracted by the more efficient arrangements for relief in the 
Central f*rovinces many died, and this contributed to the heavy death-rate which 
was remarked in Nimar in 1900 A number of new villages have also been 
founded on the ryotwari system in tin Harsud Tahsil In Betul the declin*- 
in the Betul Tahsil is 12 per cent,. and in the MuttaiTahsil 11 per cent There 
was severe mortality in 1894 and 1895 from cholera and fever, and in both these 
years the reported deaths considerably exceeded the births. It is noticeable that 
nearly the whole decrenst has been in the Chicholl, Rhaisdehi and Atncr station- 
house circles which include most of the forest tracts of the district. The open 
country ha< comparatively scarcely suffered at ull. There was a great deal of 
emigration toBcrar from the south of the district in 1897 The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner notices the fact that the forest tribes refused to resort to relief in 1897 until 
they were so utterly enfeebled as to be past alf hope of recovery. In Chhindtrara 
there are noticeable variations between the different parts of the district. The 
Chhindwara Tahsil has increased by 3 6 per cent., the Sau«ar Tahsil by 6, while 
the Jagirs havr decreased by 1 r8. There are no vita! statistics for this last area, 
but the Deputy Commissioner thinks llol there was a certain amount of itnmi. 
gration from the Jagirs into the Khalsa portion of the district in 1900, and this 
may also have been the case (n >897 

173. In Wardha the Wardlta Tahsil has decreased b) 36 per cent and the 
CostiiuMcL Hinganghai Tahsil by 148 per cent., while the Arvi 

Tahsil has gained by 4 8 per cent. There lias been 
increased immigration from Chanda and Bhandara, the figures being 11,943 and 
8,095 respectively as against 10.687 and 5.246 in 1891, but a decrease in 
immigration from Nagpur from 32.647 to 28.570 persons. Deaths exceeded 
births in every year from 1894 to 1897. In Nagpur the Nagpur Tahsil, excluding 
Nagpur and Kamptec cities, has lost by 34 percent., the Cmrer Tahsil by 8*6 
percent. and the Ramtek Tahsil by *3 percent., while the Kalol Tahsd has increased 
by 3 5 P 01 ” cetl1 * As in WaTdha, deaths exceeded births in all years from 1804 to 
1897. besides of course in roooL In Chanda the Sirom ha Tahsil has increased 
by 22 per rent. It had good crop in 1897 and owing to the high prices the 
people must have realised large profits from their sale. The Warora Tahsil has 
lost by 7 per cent., Chanda by 12 per cent, and Brahmapuri by 20 per cent , the 
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Chanda Tahsil Zamindaris have decreased by 15! per cent, and the Brahmapuri 
Fahsfl Zamindaris by 24 J per cent. It seems clear that the eastern part of the 
district must really have suffered considerably in 1897, but, as in Betul and Chh'md- 
wara, the people absolutely refused to go a few miles away from their villages to a 
relief work. As already stated there has been a good deal of emigration to Berar 
and Hyderabad, but most of this would probably be from the west of the district. 
In Bhandara the Bhandara Tahsil has lost by 1 1 per cent., the Tirora Tahsil by 13, 
and the Sakoli Tahsil by 6J. There has been emigration to Wardha and Berar, 
and a little to Assam. In Balaghat the Ralaghat Tahsil has decreased by nearly 
i 6 \ per cent., and the Baihar Tahsil by just over 9. The district did not suffer 
much before 1896, but was very severely affected in that year and 1897. Baihar 
did better than Balaghat in 1900, because the small millets did not fail completely. 
In Raipur the Raipur Tahsil' Khalsa has decreased by 2*3 per cent., Dhamtari by 
$•7, Drug Khalsa. by 1 7*8 and Simga by 16. Drug and Simga were severely 
distressed in both famines, Dhamtari was scarcely affected in 1897, and a part of 
the Raipur Tahsil also escaped. The Raipur Tahsil Zamindaris have increased in 
population by 7*3 per cent. In Bilaspur the population of the Bilaspur Tahsil has 
fallen by 10 per cent., of the Mungcli tahsil by 24 per cent., and of the Janjgir 
Tahsil by 11 per cent. The northern zamindaris have scarcely lost at all. They 
were severely affected in 1897, but notin 1900. In Samba! pur the Sambalpur 
Tahsil Khalsa has gained by 7*2 per cent., and Bargarh Tahsil Khalsa by 2 6 per 
rent. Phuljhar and Chandarpur show the largest increases of 16*5 and 9 4 respec¬ 
tively. There has been considerable immigration from Raigarh (9,491) and Saran- 
garh (9,411). That from Patna (2,224) and Sonpur (4,723) is not so targe as 
might have been expected, perhaps because most of the incomers in the famine of 
J900 arrived in so emaciated a condition that they did not survive and thus 
contributed to swell the death-rate of Sambalpur ; or they may have concealed 
their birth places. 

174. Of the Feudatory Stales Bastar has been almost stationary, having lost 
c*«h «d by only 1*4 per cent. There is a large increase of popula¬ 

tion in Ranker of nearly 36 per cent., which the Feudatory 
Chief attributes to immigration from Raipur and the other Chhattisgarh Stales 
during the famine of 1900. The figures of immigrants from Raipur are 23,522. 
The four Chhattisgarh States of Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Chhuikhadan and 
Kawardha, the Drug Tahsil Zamindaris and the Pandaria Zamindori of Bilaspur, 
which all lie along the eastern base of the Satpuras, have on the whole fared 
worst* than any part of the Province except perhaps some portions of the 
Vindhyan Districts. The States must have been severely affected in the famine 
of 1897 though some doubt was felt about it at the time. Raigarh has increased 
by 3-8 per cenL .ind Sarangarh decreased by 4 per cent. The three Oriya States 
of Bamra (+18 2), Rairakhol (+32 2) and Kalahandi (+7*4) have all prospered. 

Flic decreases in the two Oriya States of Sonpur ( —13) and Patna ( _ 16 4) 

are remarkable. These States did not suffer at all in 1897, but in 1900 there was 
a complete failure of crops, while thr. organisation of relief was deficient, owing, 
pr Patna to shortcomings on the part of the Feudatory Chief. The de< reasc 
therefore is probably due solely to the las' famine, and the results of the census 
enable us to realise the real severity of the failure of crops in 1899, and the 
appalling nature of the disaster which would have befallen thr Provinces 
had the arrangements for relief been less liberal than they were. 
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175. The figures of variation in different castes are open to some doubt. 

because the system of classification may have been 
v anation m Siitwmt cmmi* ,j;fl LTen j f rom ,bat of last census. Brahmans have increased 

by a'2 per cent. Between 18S1 ami 1S91 the increase was 6 4 per cent., or only 
about half that of the population as a whole. Rajput is such an uncertain term 
that it is very doubtful how far variations in the figures arc real Since 1891 they 
have decreased by 17 per cent. Kavasihs are also nearly stationary, the numbers 
now being 39,02a as against 39,853 in 189s. ora decrease of 3 8 per cent. Banias 
have decreased by fa per cent. The numbers of the highest clasps have 
therefore been stationary' or slightly decreased during the decennial period. 
The fact tliat they have nut increased may perhaps be adduced in support of the 
hypothesis that the unhealthy seasons mentioned in the famine reports have 
affected the wcll-lo-du classes no less than the body of the people Bhata have 
decreased by 21 per cent. This caste largely consists of beggars and therefore 
would be likely to suffer severely in famine lime. Mendicancy is shown as lIn¬ 
occupation of about a third of the whole uumber of Lite caste The higher 
agricultural castes sh<»w as a rule a somewhat smaller decline in numbers than the 
general population. Kurmis, Ludliis, Malis and Kirars liavc a decrease of from 
4 to 5 per cent. Ahirs and Dang is liave declined by about 8 per cent., while the 
Mnrathas and the Oriya culliraling cables have increased The number?' of 
Sonars lave only slightly varied, showing a loss of 2 6 per cent., while Barhais 
have declined by 4 per cent., Barais by 6 per cent., and Kas.tr* by 10 pet cent 
Nais or barbers have decreased only by 2 3 per cent., and Dhimars by 4 4. 
These classes have therefore not apparently been >u much affected by the bad 
seasons as one would imagine Koshtta also have only lost by 37 per cent and 
Tclis by 31 The Dravidian tribes have as a rule decreased to a somewhat 
larger extent than the general population. Goods have lost by 13 per cent,, Kandhs 
by ?4 and Halbas by 11. On the other hand Korkus have only lost by 5 per 
cent. t and Kawar* by 4 Cases when- there arc very large variations must 
probably have been affected by some difference of classification. It is hojicd that 
this may be avoided at next census by the publication of an alpliabetical list 
showing under whai caste or tribe every name returned has been included on this 
occasion. The low weaving and labouring castes seem «xi the whole 10 have 
suffered most, Basors having declined by 11, Gandas by 13, Bankas by 15, 
Chamars by 17, and Katias and Kons b\ over 30 per cent On the other hand* 
Mahars have a decrease of only 85 or about the samt? as the general population, 
and Kumhars and Dhobis of less than 4 per cent. each. It must be remembered 
that the decrease in the lowest castes and Dravidian tribes is partly to be 
accounted for by emigration. 
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APPENDIX. 


l.tji ef changes in am and population due t« the transfer of territoryfrom one district 

to another r tnce 1872. 

/») In the year 1873 a portion of Katangi Tahj.il, with an area of 533 square miles 
and a population of 1 20,909 persona, vu transferred from Scoot to lUlaghat, and the 
Bortlha Taluka, with an area of a 15 square miles and a jKijmlation of 10,032 persons, from 
Be Id to lloshangabad 

(A) In 1874, feur talukas of the tipper Godavari District, mjr., Sironcha, Noogur, 
Atbaka and Chert*, with an area of 1.053 square miles and a p>pulation of 24,425 persons, 
wore transferred to the Chanda District: and the two remaining talukaa of Bhmlraehellum 
and Rakapallv, with an area of 873 square mile* and a population of 27,695 persons, ta the 
Madras Presidency, the Upper Godavari District being abolished, 

(rj In 1875 Bareli, an uninfiabited village with an area of ‘59 square mile, was 
transferred from Bctu! to Chhindwara, and tnatua Harelipar with an area of 204 square 
milc» and a population of 133 persons from Chliiudivara to Betid 

(i) In tS 3 i Dltaniajhmti, a village with an area of t'65 square miles and a population 
of 31 persons, was transferred from Manilla to Balaghat. 


le) In t888 Polina and Jaitpuri. villages with an area of J*59 square miles and a 
population of 262 persona, v» ere transferred from Seoni to Mandla, 

■:/) lo 1889. K villages, -is., Amodha, i’ipam, Lutmara, Udaipur, Tendupani. 
Khartum, Khapa and jamauia, with an area ol I0 25 square miles and a population ol 
‘,303 persons, were OaiiNferred from Manilla to Seoni. 

(g) In 1893-938 forest area ol 15-55 square miles was transferred from Nagpur to 
Seoni and Chhindwara and another of 4 square miles from Seoni to Nagpur 

[A) In 1803*94 a forest area of 67 square miles was transferred from Nagpur to 
Seoni and another of 7 5 square miles from >r«ni to Nagpur. 

(1) In 1894-95 an area of ‘12 square miles was transferred from Hoshangat)ad to 
Bhopal. Central India. 

(/) In 1896 a portion ol Harda Tahsft comprising an area of 571 51 square miles and 
a peculation of 32,458 persons wav transferred from Hoshangabad to Nimar to form the 
liarsud Tahsil. 

( 4 ) In 1896-07 a forest area of no square miles was transferred from Nagpur to 
Chhindwara- 

(0 III 1897*98 a forest area of l 90 square miles was transferred from Hoshangabad 
to Betul. 

(«•) In 1898 Jatasondha, a tumlrt of Jogisoodha village, with an area of 2"6 square 
mile* and a population of 32 persons, wav transferred from Manilla lo Ralaghat. 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CASTE. 

The time is cent e, tie veal rut said, 

To talk cj many things. 

Of sites, and sticks, ami USlistg-KSs, 

Of i abb ages and kings. 

And why tie sea it toiling ha!. 

And u hflhtr figs haze wings. 

1 76. Under the directions of the Census Commissioner an attempt has 
been made in this ciiaptcr to give a general sketch 
of the caste system as a social organisation, with a 
view to placing on record in an accessible form some description of the 
main phenomena of the system, and of the theories which have been advanced 
to account for them, as a basis for the Ethnographic Survey. The materials, 
so far as the castes of the Central Provinces arc concerned, have been 
obtained from the replies to a short set of questions, selected from those 
on which the Ethnographic Survey of Bengal was conducted, and which were 
circulated to District Officers last year with the request that the information 
required in them might, as far as possible, be collected foe all important castes in 
the district. The results have exceeded expectation, and a number of officers have 
devoted a considerable portion of their time to making investigations on the 
subject- Among those who sent in the best replies were the following:— 
Messrs. Kanhaya l.al, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Betul; Jcorakhan Lai, 
Deputy Inspector ol Schools, Bilaspur; Gokut Prasad, Naib-Tahsildar, Dham- 
tari; Ganga Prasad. Forest Divisional Officer, Betul; Kalyan Chand, Manager, 
Court of Wards. Betul . Sunder Lai and Ganga Singh, Extra-Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, Saugor; Baikunth Nath Pujari, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
Sambalpur; Mohan Chandra Chatterji, retired Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
Jubbulpore ; Pandunmg Lakshman Bakrc, Pleader. Berul; J N. Sil, Pleader, 
Seoni*, K B. Gupta, Pleader, Narsinghpur; ilaliiinilla. Pleader, Burhanpur; 
Kesheo Rao, B. A., Head Master, Neill City High School, Nagpur; Achyut 
Sitaram Sathe, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Nagpur , Maroti Gancsh, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Nagpur; A. Hunt, Forest Divisional Officer, 
B as tar ; and R. S. Sheorey, Superintendent, Chhuikhadan. Some notes were 
also received from Assistant Commissioners Mr. Bathurst. Mr. Khan and Mr. 
Nunn j from Mr. Percival, Assistant Conservator of Forests, and Mr. Langhorne, 
Forest Ranger ; and from two gentlemen engaged in Missionary work —Revd. 
A. Wood of Chanda, and the Revd. E. M. Gordon of Mungeli. whose paper on 
the Satnami Chamars and other castes has been accepted for publication in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. And some admirable notes on the Goods have been 
collected by Mr. A. E. Nelson, Assistant Commissioner, and will, it is hoped, also 
be published by this means. A special acknowledgment is also due to my 
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Assistant, Mr. Hira Lai, who lias been able to add from his own knowledge no 
inconsiderable amount of information to that contained in the ethnographic 
replies, and whose services have also been of very great value in collating 
materials and ascertaining the meaning of names. Owing to the disinterested 
efforts of the above officers and of a number of others, it would have been easy 
to fill a chapter with ethnographic detail. Instead of this, as has already been 
stated, an attempt has been made at a general description, following the lines of 
the Introduction to the Tribes and Castes of Bengal In doing this, it cannot be 
hoped that many mistakes of detail have not been made : but this is not a matter 
of very serious moment, as the contents of this chapter will in a few years be 
superseded by the results of the Ethnographic Survey ; and it may be expected 
that where there are mistakes they will be pointed out, so that they may be 
checked and corrected during the course of the survey. Same apology is perhaps 
also necessary for the quantity of rather wild conjecture contained both in this 
chapter and that on religion, in view oi my small acquaintance with the subject, 
and the very insufficient amount of reading which l have been able to accomplish. 
But a considerable part of this chapter has been read in manuscript to 
Mr. Risley, with a view to the suggestion of excision where desirable, and has 
been passed by him. And, again, the Ethnographic Survey will afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for the criticism and amendment of theories. And, finally, the making of 
apologies for the contents of a chapter involves two assumptions; in the first 
place, that what has been written will be read, and in the second place, that it 
will be taken seriously. And perhaps ti is simpler to make neither assumption 
and to offer no apologies. And though in reading over what one has written, 
the fable of the earthen and brass pots is apt to recur with unpleasant significance, 
there is no time far second thoughts in a Census Report. 

177. The two main ideas denoted by a caste arc a community of persons 
following a common occupation, and a community whose 
JJ* •* tbr members marry only among themselves. Neither of 

these will, however, serve as a definition of a caste. In 
some castes the majority of persons have abandoned their traditional occupation 
and taken to others. Brahmans and Rajputs are well-known instances; there 
are more Brahmans who are land-owners or engaged in Government service tlian 
there are Brahman priests. Rajputs were originally soldiers; but in the case of 
most of them there is no longer a market for their services in this capacity, and 
they are now principally agriculturists- Since the introduction of machine-made 
cloth has reduced the profits of hand-loom weaving, large numbers of the weaving 
castes have been reduced to manual labour as a means of subsistence; and 
several other instances could be given. Again, several castes have the same tradi¬ 
tional occupation; forty-one of the castes of the Central Provinces are classified 
as agriculturists, eleven as weavers, seven as fishermen, and so on. Distinctions of 
occupation, therefore, are not a sufficient basis for a classification of castes- 
Nor can a caste be simply defined as a body of persons who mam only among 
themselves, or as it is termed an endogamous group ; for almost every import¬ 
ant caste is divided into a number of sub-castes which do not marry and some¬ 
times do not eat with each other. But it is the distinguishing and peculiar 
feature of caste as a social institution that it splits up the people into a multi- 
tude of these divisions and bars their intermarriage; and the real unit of the 
system, and the basis of the fabric of Indian society, is this endogamous group 
or sub-caste. 
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178. Logically, therefore, a complete caste table should perhaps give the 
_ totals for every sub-caste, and an attempt was at first 

The iub-cz.itc the real amt. ,, , „ _ , , , . 

made to do this tn 1891. But their number is so great 
and ihe people themselves are frequently so ignorant of their own divisions, that 
it would be practically impossible tn obtain a correct record ; and even if it could 
he obtained, and setting aside the question of the cost of compilation, the result 
would present such a mass of detail as to be bewildering rather than instructive. 

In the Central Provinces alone 1,620 sub-castes have been counted up from the 

replies to question papers received. Nor is there any real necessity for such a 
table. For though in some cases one sub-division of a caste looks down upon 
another, on the ground of some difference of occupation, of origin, or of abstaining 
from or partaking of some article ol food, these distinctions are usually confined 
to their internal relations and seldom recognised by outsiders. For social pur¬ 
poses, the caste, consisting of a number of these endogamous groups, generally 
occupies the same position, determined roughly according to the respectability 
or otherwise of its traditional occupation or extraction. 


179. It has been seen that a definition of caste cannot be obtained from 

community of occupation or intermarriage; nor would 
oi.ianty erf thmsaeirtutr. ^ accuralc to say that every one must know his own 

caste, and tliat ait the different names returned may be taken as distinct. The 
Central Provinces tabic as at first compiled contained 931 names even after a 
certain amount of classification had been done in local offices, and these have 
been reduced in the final tabic to 226 main castes comprised in the five religions— 
Hindu, Animist, 4 Musalman, Jain and Sikh—which recognise caste. The 
difficulties which arise in the attempt to determine what a caste is, may be 
illustrated by mentioning the different kinds of names which are eliminated in 
classification. In some cases synonyms are commonly used. The caste of 
pan growers and sellers is known indifferently as Borai, Pansan or 1 amboii. 
The great caste of Ahirs or herdsmen has several synonyms—as Gaoti in the 
Northern Districts, Rawat or Galira in Chhattisg^rh, Gaur in Sambalpur, and 
Golkar among Telugus. Lohars arc also called Khati and Kamnian; Masons 
arc called Larhia, Raj, and Beldar. The more distinctly occupational castes 
usually have different names in different parts of the country, as Dhobi, W arthr, 
Barctha. 17} ir* and Farit for washermen; Basor, Burud Kandra, Bajdar, and Supal- 


bhagat for bamboo-workers* and so on. Such names may show that the 
sub divisions to which they are applied have immigrated from different parts of 
India, but the distinction is generally not now maintained, and many persons will 
return one or other of them indifferently. No object is gained, therefore, by distin¬ 
guishing them in classification, as they correspond to no differences of status 
or occupation, and at most denote groups which do not intermarry, and which 
may theretore more properly be considered as sub-castcs. 


tSo. Nor would it be possible by distinguishing ihcse different names to 
obtain a correct classification of the people according to 
"* t<wit w their place of origin. For though the Hindustani barber 
mav be called Nat, the Marathi barber Mhali, and the 
Oriya barber Bhandari, this difference of nomenclature is preserved only in some 


’ Tktl it tsm^'ar tbit 0* n^Ainn iriU* «• rntl»d«d in Ihn eut*4y«Wai. •Wob li MeMaqr u tuy 
»»« (at IV* iti-pun d cUm>r>t»n. c*»t» » u Inn iulwn «« lh» Dili nnl^ In « tn* 

lW*n ndMTtrf hy tfcn Ivwnr «t»»««* M*Kon,ci*«a Som« uinrsMir.r •* «a nhwb*» tW c*lt* rjttm *nd th* 
Miutn kI'< x» .;•* cWles.'lf bn Ufeen nt c^5:d»cn}» lk* -cUtlimJ In tin cknotnt on wiijion. 
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cases and not in alL Several castes, more specially in Betul and Chhindwara, 
have sub-divisions such as Malwi or Morwari, Bcran, and T'ardeshi or Gangapari. 
which signify that the different sub-castes are immigrants from Central India. 
Berar or Bombay, and Northern India, who have here met on common ground- 
in others, as Barhai, Kalar. and I.ohar. one term is commonly used in all localities, 
irrespective of racial distinctions. For a correct ethnical classification according 
to caste it would, therefore, be necessary in many cases to descend to sub-castes . 
and as this cannot be done, it is useless <o draw distinctions based only on differ¬ 
ence of names. 


Return ci thi*» 


181. Titles or names of offices are also not infrequently returned in the caste 
column, usually by the lower castes, who consider that in 
this way they will to some extent exalt their position 
and, perhaps, conceal their origin. Kotwar was entered in the schedules of 
several districts and has been classified undet the caste which generally holds 
the office of village watchman in the localities in questioti—as Chadar in Saugat 
and Damoh, Dahait in Jubhulporc, Balahi in Narsinghpur and 1 losliangabad, 
Mehra in Chhindwara arid Wnrdha, and Gnmia in Kanker and Bamra. In one 
or two districts it is stated that there is a separate caste of Kotwars who marry 
with each other. It is not unlikely that this is the case, as several castes have 
beer, formed from the holders of village offices in a similar manner. Rut it is 
useless to classify the Kotwars separately, because those of one district would 
not belong to the same caste as those of another. And the returns axe probably 
incomplete. Soma of the Kotwars may have been shown as belonging to their 
real caste, while in other cases persons belonging to different castes, but holding 
the office, may also have returned themselves by the name. Until, therefore, the 
Kotwars can be definitely recognised as a caste in particular districts, it is more 
correct to take them as a sub-caste of the one from which they have split off 
Other terms of this sort are Sais, returned by Chamars or Mchras employed as 
grooms; Mankar. a title uscd^iv Korku Kotwars in the Charwa tract; Bhumak 
or Bhumka. the name of the village priests or exorcists in several districts 
Darwan or door-keeper, another title taken by village watchmen; Noik, a profes¬ 
sional name applied in Chanda to Goods who were formerly in military service, 
and elsewhere principally used by Banjara headmen. Naitlu and Mudliyar are 
family names or titles used by certain Telugu castes. Naidu is said to be a 
corruption of Naikdu, which means a leader, and Mudliyar has the same significa¬ 
tion, as ' Mudli'is the Tamil for first.’ Most of the Naidus of the Central 
Provinces are believed to be really Baljis or Balijas. a caste which does not bear 
a very high repute in its native place, and the Mudliyars to be Y’ellalans. In 
both cases the members prefer to give these names or simply the designations 
Tamil or Telugu, in preference to that of their proper caste. Other castes also 
sometimes return titles as Scsodiya. one of the most ancient clans of Rajputs. 
Agniholri (the performer of the hom sacrifice) and llpadhya (a teacher) used bv 
Brahmans. Bharthi (the roost respectable of the ten orders) by Gosains, and so 
on. The reasons for the entry of such names arc probably the same as those 
already given. 

18a. In some cases the names of sub-castcs are returned instead of those of 
the caste, because the members bearing them consider that 
they are more dignified or respectable. The Kanaujia 
Brahmans prefer the name of the sub-caste, because it occupies on the whole a 
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pre-eminent position in the caste. Jaiswara Chamars think that they will conceal 
their identity by giving die first name. Garhcwal Mehras, ihc sub-caste which 
has come from Garha near Jubbulporc. do the same thing. The Thethwar Rawaf - 
or AJiirs will not dean household cooking vessels, and therefore look down on the 
rest of the caste, and prefer to call themselves by this designation. Thcth ' 
means ‘ exact' or * pure,' and ' Thetlnvar is onr. who has not degenerated from 
the ancestral calling. Salewars are a sub-caste of Koshtis who work only in silk, 
and hence assert a social superiority. The Radior sub-caste of Tclis in Mandla 
have abandoned the hereditary occupation of oil-pressing and become landed 
proprietors. They now wish to drop their own caste and to be known only as 
Rathor, the name of one of the leading Rajput clans, in the hope that in time it 
will be forgotten that they ever were Tclis, and they will be admitted into the 
community of Rajputs. It occurred to them that the census would be a good 
opportunity of advancing a step towards the desired end, and accordingly they 
telegraphed to the Commissioner of Jubbulporc before the enumeration, and 
petitioned the Chief Commissioner after it had been taken, to the effect that they 
might be recorded and classified only as Rathor and not as Tcli; this method of 
obtaining recognition of their claims being, as remarked by Mr, Fuller, a great deal 
clteaper than being weighed against gold 


183. On the other hand, a common occupation may sometimes amal¬ 
gamate castes originally distinct into one. The sweep- 
A«»tganuii<in ,,t ocigtiuUiy t . r * s occupation is a well-defined one, and under the 

duliiKC canrs iiik» obc # r 

generic lerm of Mchtur arc included members of two 
or three distinct castes as Dorn, Bhangi and Paki, as well as the Mahomedan 
sweepers or Lalbcgis ; the word Mehtai means a prince or headman, and it 
is believed that its application to the sweeper by the other servants is ironical. 
It has now, however, been generally adopted as a caste name, Bania b- 
a wide term applied to members of what are held by Mr. Rislc-y to be distinct 
castes, :is Agarwal and Oswai. But for purposes of classification, it is essential 
to treat it as a caste, for ova a hundred sub-castes have been returned, all of 
whom are called Banias in the Central Provinces, and many of which arc simply 
territorial or local divisions. Similarly, Darjt is held by Mr. Ibbctson to br simply 
the name of a profession and not that of a caste. But it is now a true caste in 
the Central Provinces, though, as is shown by its section names, of mixed and 
probably rocem origin. Sometimes members of one caste following a special 
occupation may be formed into a sub-division of another whose calling they hate 
adopted. Thus there arc Condi Lohors aud Gondi Barhais and a Mehra sub¬ 
caste of Mhalis or barbers, Ttlis who have taken to shop-keeping in the western 
districts arc railed ,Tcli Banias and may in time become a sub-division vt that 
caste. And the processes both of separation and amalgamation are still going on. 


DeftuUkio v» s U4fr 


184. It would appear, then, that no precise definition of a caste can well be 
formulated to meet all difficulties. In classification, each 
doubtful case must be Liken by itself, and it mutt be 
determined, on the information available, whether any body of persons, consisting 
of one or more endogamous groups, and distinguished by otu or more separate 
names, can be recognised as holding, either on account of i*s traditional occupa¬ 
tion or descent, sui:h a distinctive position in the social system, that it shutdd 
be classified as a caste. But not even the condition of endogamy can be accept¬ 
ed as ol universal application for Yidurs, who arc considered to be descended 
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from Brahman fathers and women of other castes, will, it is believed, though 
now marrying among themselves, still receive the offspring of such mixed alli¬ 
ances into the community ; in the case of Cosains and Bairagis, who from being 
religious orders have become castes, admission is obtained by initiation as well 
as by birth; some of the lower cas»cs will freely admit outsiders , and in parts of 
Chhattisgarh I have been informed that social ties arc of the l.ixest description, 
and that intei marriages of Gonds, Chamars, and other low castes are by no 
mean* infrequent. But notwithstanding these instances, the principle of the 
restriction of marriage to members of the caste, besides being the mainspring 
of the system, is so nearly universal as to be capable of being adopted as a 
definition. 


185. The difficulty of classification is increased by the fact that, as has 
often been pointed out, the population of the Central Pro- 
&■*■**. '* ,k * i*t»' vinccs is of very diverse ethnical constitution, havmg 

been recruited by immigration from the countries sur¬ 
rounding it »m ad sides. Seven main divisions of the people may perliaps be dis¬ 
tinguished according to the direction from which they have come, and may be 
staled as follows. 


186. (a) The non-Aryan or Dravidian tribes who formerly held the country. 

(( ^ These have been generally ousted from the possession of 

the plains by the superior industry ami enterprise of the 
immigrants, and have retired to the hills and forests. But ihey still constitute 
about a quarter of the whole population and not less than ten per cent, of that of 
any district except Saugor and Nagpur. 


187. ( 6 ) Immigrants from the north and north-west who form the hulk of 

. . . the population of Saugor, Damoh and the Ncrbudda 

Valley, and the open country of Mandla and Seoni. As 
has been stated in the chapter on language, two vernaculars are spoken in these 
districts, and it may be the case that there have been separate streams of immi¬ 
gration from North-Western and Northern India, possibly at different periods of 
time. It may be offered as a conjecture that the Eastern Hindi of Jubbulpore 
and Mandla is a relic of the llaihaya dynasty which ruled there in the 1 ith and 
rath centuries.' It is stated also in the Gazetteer that the Nagpur Province 
was at this lime under the dominion of the Pramaras, who were viceroys of the 
Jubbulpore rulers. The dialect of the Ponwars in Bhandara and Balaghat is 
Eastern Hindi, and it appears probable, on this account, that they came from the 
north through Jubbulpore and Seoni and not from tbe west, as in the latter case 
they might have Keen expected to speak Bundcli or Rajasthani. The Ponwars 
may then be a relic of this Pramura dynasty. lastly, Chhaltisgaihi is also 
Eastern Hindi, and must have been the language of the Haihaibansi dynasty of 
Katanpur, which is considered to date from a period shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of the Chnstian era. There may lie facts, of which I am not aware, to 
negative the above theory; but if correct it would show that there were two 
periods of immigration, that represented by Eastern Hindi probably at a much 
earlier period than the other ; and would incidentally account for the abandon¬ 
ment by the Ponwars of Bhandara and Balaghat of almost all traces of their 
ancestral customs and restrictions 


* Ceuint tVeviscn C*nlUn, I&twbctwn, fagw ttu. 
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From Ctahal It.tli* 


188. (<* *) Immigrants from Central India and Khatidesh into Nimar, Bctul 

and parts of lloshangabad, Narsingbpur and Chhindwara, 
as represented by the distribution of Rajasthani and the 
castes speaking it, The Rhoyars and Kirars have come south into Wardlta and 
Nagpur. According to the traditions of the castes, this influx took place two or 
three centuries ago. Parts of Nimar were held by Rajput princes at a period 
long anterior to this, and from their intermarriages with the Rhils some Rhilala 
families are said to trace their descent; but Forsyth considers that the country 
was not aL this time peopled by Aryan immigrants to any considerable extent. 


Tbr MaiaUmi ■ 


189. («/) Maratha immigrants from Berar and Bombay into the Marat ha 

districts and the southern tahsils ol Betid and Chhind¬ 
wara. The distinguishing feature of the entry of the 
Marat lias is, perhaps, that they came as sovereigns, and owing'to the compara¬ 
tively recent date of their immigration, at the beginning of the 18th century, 
never completely lost connection with their countrymen in Bombay. As a 
consequence tlteir caste composiiion appears to have changed little since their 
immigration.* 


Tetngo tninitgranoiL 


190 (c) Telugu castes ui the Sironcha and Chanda taiisils of Clianda and 

the south of Basur. There arc also a number of 
Tr.lugus in Nagpur and Kamptee cities, perhaps owing 
to the fact that Madras troops have been stationed at Kamptee. The Telugu 
castes of Chanda appear to present noticeable differences in nomenclature from 
those of Madras, and have probably therefore severed connection with them for a 
considerable period of lime. 

191. (/) Chkauisgurh. The boundaries oPChhattisgarhi have been given 

in the chapter on language : it may be conjectured that the 
Hindu immigration into the country took place many 
centuries ago, when the Haihaibansi dynasty of Ratanpur rose into power. 
Since then they have probably been cut off from all relations with other parts ol 
India. The Chhattisgarhi Brahmans form a class apart, and up-country Brah¬ 
mans will have nothing to do with them. There is apparent!) no graduated scale 
of social purity as m Upper India, but every one takes water from the hands of a 
Rawat or Ahir and Irom no other caste. Rawals are usually the household ser¬ 
vants. The sentiments with which the Chhattisgarhis arc regarded by their 
neighbours have found expression in lire following well-known little rhyme ?— 

* That is the country of Chhattisgarh, where the Gond is King, every man 
* has a fireplace below his bed,' and the leaf-pipe is never out of his tuouth. 
1 First kick a Chhattisgarhi and then tell him what you want him to do.’* 


' Tbo cmtrf MiralU U commonly mud a iwn mm, to dtsrf**-, ill thi mhaSitauW ol th* covntrr ol M«K». 
Lia of Borebiy, and »!io ■> ilm uamo ol « om lu/mod from md.twy r*’ t urn. Hni *1 tx, tU ttm rnmnlme but 


mbit* 
alimrii Oo kcs »4 


*«tltiMuitusn 1 won tutmi to the ISicpor Soubimot Krp.vt 
<ompirtflT wmw ooaaaclioQ with thoao ol Bnmbiv. It (■ not to be .ai'f^crd th 
rtty; ill that 1» moont l» tkot tl:« Mirith, ,!Voit iuUie than tb* u'Jm 

l*« t*m» for the dr-mlojKTmU ol meal yrealWrttlr*. 

• To Wmp him mum ocrl** t* tha tewrhy «| bUnktitt 

• ICnn Ul OkUMtfmtki 4*ti, 

Jakaa (rend k*t coni, 

,Yicif/mn afar thai. 

Let* Ui <ks*r< k, that, 

PekiUjut. ftekk. tat, 

T*i amt Ckkaituiarki hat. 


w»Utmy Hero I* bit Um tint ■aanl^ but 

or ‘mttUmnoi *travt tha- tho <4 S*.kirn 

n that l »lth todiioulr tine aathm 
tu! U*rr U* tliarclort, mm 
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Chhattisgarhis have also some peculiarities in dress. The men, especially 
Chamars, wear only ' langotis ' or short cloths passing under the legs and secured 
bv a string round the waist. When they go to the northern districts they are 
called ‘ langotias.' Women wear the langoti and a dhoti over it, which on one 
•side is ^ short as to expose the thigh, a form of attire which, it is stated, is else- 
where considered as very immodest. A favourite food of Chhattisgarhis is * hasi * 
or boiled rice, to which cold water is added after cooking; the rice is pounded by 
the hand so as to dissolve it in the water, and the mixture is then left standing 
during the night and drunk cold in the morning. The ChhaLtisgarhis are said to 
consider that rice cooked and eaten in the ordinary manner possesses beating 
qualities, having an injurious effect. Their peculiar method of cultivation called 
• biast,* by which the young rice plants are ploughed up when they are a few 
inches high, and left to take root again in the flooded fields, aroused a great deal 
of interest in the months of July and August 1899, when there was not enough 
rain for ' hiasi * and nobody knew what would happen if it was omitted. The 
question lias not, I believe, been satisfactorily solved, as the rains finally failed 
completely, and all the rice died, whether ‘ biasi 1 had been done or not. In 
recent years there appears also to have been a sprinkling of immigration into 
Chhattisgnrh of the literary and mercantile castes of Upper India, who however 
do 1101 mix with the general population. 


192* (g) Sambalpur and the Oriya States. The population has been 
Ti.to.iv* recruited principally by immigrants from Orissa, but 

also to some extent from Chota Nagporc. Tlierc seem 
to have been different periods of immigration from Orissa, dating from several 
centuries back. The Oriyas arc great fish-eaters. A disiinguisliing trait in 
their personal appearance is the shiny look of the skin, whirh results from the 
universal use of oil on the b«dy: this is supposed to be a preventive against 
malaria. The women mb themselves with powdered turmeric, which gives the 
skin a lighter colour. When they bathe, they do so clothes and all, and return 
home with the dripping garments hanging round their bodies. 


193. As already stated, it is not possible to distinguish the different cle- 
s - .,—-a ocm-> - incms of tlie p<ipulation according to caste ; but a much 

approximation may perhaps be made from language, 
subtracting in cadi case ihc proportion of non-Aryan tribes who have aban¬ 
doned then own language and adopted the Aryan vernacular of the district. 
According to this method, the strength of the different divisions of population 
would be somewhat as follows;— 


TV tribe* 

Immigrants Ircim uorlh urul norlh-Wdl 
Immigrant* from Central India ami Kl.iniksh ... 
Maraiha immigrants ... ... 

Telugtt immigrant* 

CbliaitUgorhi* 

Oriya immigrants 

European* and other foreign races 


t*« 'ont of {Mpilitioo. 


* 7 

24 

*. 395 , 3*0 

20 

515,954 

i 

a. 129 , 3 06 

18 

«12,3*1 . 

1 

*£73.947 

23 

1 if‘ 6.579 

TO 


4,7*5 *04 


The above •.tatemcnl must be accepted subject to the qualification that no 
great degree of accuracy is claimed for it Language has been shown by Mr. 
Ridey to be no guide to race; the instance of the Bhovars already given will 
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suffice lo illustrate this , the caste claims a Rajput origin and speaks a dialect 
of Rajasthani,' but it is quite possible that they may be the descendants of a 
non-Aryan tribe who have simply adopted the prevalent dialect of the locality. 
Mr. Rislcy, however, tells tne that a distinction may be made between what are 
called dominant and servient languages; where a caste or tribe uses the preva¬ 
lent speech of a locality in which it resides or in which it has resided, no infer¬ 
ences whatever can be drawn as to race, because it may, as frequently happens, 
have simply adopted the language of its neighbours. Hut when a body of 
persons have a language or dialect which is not that ol the locality in which 
they are found, then it may reasonably be concluded that at some time or other 
thev must have lived in an area where it was the prevalent speech. Thus the 
fact that the Bhoyars speak Rajasthani shows nothing, because it is the dialect 
of Bctul, and they could have learnt it there- But when we find that the Pon- 
wars of Bhandara speak Eastern Hindi, and this is not known elsewhere in the 
south, it may be concluded that they must have formerly been in a country 
where it was the dominant tongue. And support is thus afforded to the hypo¬ 
thesis given above. 

194. In accordance with the directions of the Census Commissioner, .1 
tu itathiowj rt*try u rough division of castes has been drawn up according to 
0 * , *• social status. But before proceeding to discuss this, it 

will be desirable lo make a brief mention of the recent scientific treatment of 
the subject, especially as the two books in which this is contained—Mr. Rislcy 
' Tribes and Castes of Bengal ’ and • Lcs Castes dans Unde, an essay by a 
French writer, M. Emfle Senart—are not in district libraries. The well-known 
traditional theory is that the Aryans were divided from the beginning of time 
into four castes—Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Taisyas or mer¬ 
chants and cultivators, and Sutlras or menials and labourers—all of whom had a 
divine origin, being bom from the body of Brahma ; the Brahmans from his mouth, 
the Kshatriyas from his arms, the Taisyas from his thighs, and the Sudras from 
his feet. Intermarriage between the four castes was not at first entirely prohibited, 
and a man of any of the three higher ones, provided that for his first wife he 
look a woman of his own caste, could subsequently marry others oi ihe divisions 
beneath his own. In this manner the other castes originated. Thus the 
Kaivarttas or Kewais were the offspring ol a Kshatriva father and Taisya 
mother: the Karans or Kayasths of a Vaisva father and Sudrn mother 1 ; the 
Arnhasthas or physicians of a Brahman father and Taisya mother, and so on* 
Muted marriages in the opposite direction of a woman of a higher caste with a 
man of a lower one were reprobated as strongly as possible, and the offspring ol 
these were relegated to the lowest position in society; thus the Cbandals, or 
descendants of a Sudra father and Brahman mother were of all men the most 
base. It is easy to see the motive for this last rule ; the law-makers drsired 
. that the higher castes should be kept free from mixed marriages, and thi-> could 
not be attained if their women were permitted tu marry out their own class. 
It has been recognised that this genealogy, though m substance it may not 
improbably represent what actually happened, is. as regards the detail#, an 
atlempi made by a priestly law-giver to account, on the lines of orthodox Iradi- 
tkm, for a State of society which had ceased to correspond to them. The Brah¬ 
man author of the Code of Mann did not approve of mixed marriages; hut he 

' S t vhajrie -k t.au£«»£e (or an <txtdacxt:oc ot rtt !•«« RifWfcaai 

« SVtittaa Uai Cute. Vat. t. <1* 1 CSapw* X. 
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could not prevent them, aud therefore he strove to regulate them in such a 
manner as to avoid, as far as possible, the mixture of classes, and preserve intact 
the hereditary constitution and privileges uf lus own order. 

195 in the ethnographic description of the people of the Punjab, which forms 
nr occupational tw j lhc caste chapter of M r. lbbetson's Census Report of 1881» 

it was printed out that occupation is the chief basis of the 
division of castes, which is no doubt the case; but a book published a few years 
afterwards—'A Brief Sketch of the Caste System of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh '—by Mr. J. C. Nesfic'd put forward the extreme view lhat the whole 
basis of the caste system is division of occupations, and that the social gradation 
of castes corresponds precisely to the different periods of civilisation during which 
their traditional occupations originated. Thus the lowest castes are those allied 
to the primitive occupation of hunting, Past, Blur, Baht Iia, because the pursuit of 
wild animals was the earliest stage in the development oi human industry. Next 
above these come the fishing castes, lishmg being considered somewhat superior 
to hunting, because water is a more sacred dement among Hindus than land, and 
there is less apparent cruelty in the capturing of fish than the slaughtering of 
animals, these arc the Kahars, Kewats, Dhimars and others , above these come 
the pastoral castes—Ghost, Gadaria, Gujar and Ahir, and above them the agricul¬ 
tural castes following the order in which these occupations were adopted during 
the progress of civilisation. At the top of the system stands the Rajput or 
Chhatri, the warnor, whose duty it is to protect all the lower castes, and the 
Brahman who is their priest and spiritual guide. Similarly, the artisan castes 
are divided into two main groups ; the lower one consists uf those whose occu¬ 
pations preceded the age of metallurgy, as the Chamars and Mochis or tanners, 
Koris or weavers, the Tclis or oil-pressers, Kalars or liquor-distillers, Kumhars or 
potters, and l.unias or salt-makers The higher group includes those castes 
whose occupations were coeval with the age of metallurgy, that is, those who 
work in stone, wood and metals, and who make clothing and ornaments, as the 
Barhai or worker in wood, the Lohar or worker in iron, the Kascra and Thatbcra, 
brass workers, and the Sonar or worker in the precious metals, ranking precisely 
in this order of precedence, the Sonar being the highest. The theory is still 
further developed among the trading castes, who are arranged in a similar man¬ 
ner, beginning from the Banjara or forest trader, the Kunjra or grcen-grocer, and 
the Bharbltunja or grain-parchcr up to the classes of Banias and Khatris or 
shop-keepers and bankers.' 

196. Mr. Ncsfield s theory is, he points out, • incompatible with the modem 
Tk*fuioaoi ‘doctrine which divides the population of India into 

' Aryan and Aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken 
continuity in the national life from one stage of culture to another, analogous to 
what has taken place in every other country in the world whose inhabitants 
'have emerged from the savage state. It assumes, therefore, as its necessary 
' basis the unity of the Indian people. While it does not deny that a race of 
white-complexion ed foreigners, who called themselves by the name of Ary a, 

‘ invaded the Indus valley vtd Kabul and Kashmir some four thousand years ago, 

' and imposed their language and religion on the indigenous tribes by whom they 
' found themselves surrounded ; it nevertheless maintains that the blood imported 
* by the foreign race became gradually absorbed into the indigenous, the (css 


1 Bnet Skrtrli oi the Oil* Sj*tes oi ite North-W* PnmtMet ml Ovxt pages 8 te ^ 
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* yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of the conquering race eventual* 

' ly disappeared, just as tin: Lombard became absorbed into the Italian, the 

* Frank intp the Gaul, the Roman of Romania info the Slav, the Greek of 

* Alexandria into the Egyptian, the Norman into the Frenchman, the Moor ol 

* Spain into the Spaniard ; and as the Norwegians, Germans, &c.. are at this day 

* becoming absorbed into Englishmen in North America, or as the Portuguese 
‘ of India have already become absorbed into Indians. 1 hold that lor the last 

three thousand years at leas’ no real difference of blood between Aryan and 
' aboriginal (except perhaps in a few isolated iracts, such as Rajpiitana, whew 
' special causes may have occurred to prevent the complete amalgamation of 

* race) has existed : and the physiological resemblance observable between the 
' various elast-rs of tilts population, from the highest tp the I owes!, is an 

* irrefragable prod that no clearly*dt fined iaeial distinction has survived—a kind 
4 of evidence which ought to carry much greater weight than that of language, 

4 on which so many fanciful theories of ethnology have lately been founded. 

' Language is no test of race, and the question of caste is not one of race at all 

* but ol culture. Nothing has tended to complicate the subject n( caste so much 

* as this intrusion of a philological theory, which within its own province is one of 
' the most interesting discoveries of modern times, into a field of enquiry with 

which it has no connection. The '* Aryan brother “ is indeed a much more 
1 mythical being than Rama or Krishna or any of the popular heroes of Hindu 
4 tradition, whom writers of ilu Aryan School liavc vainly striven to attenuate into 
' solar myths, The amalgamation of the two races, the Aryan and the Indian, 

* had heen completed hi the Punjab before the Hindu, who is (lie result of this 

* amalgamation, began to extend his influence into the Ganges valley, where by 
1 slow and sure degrees he disseminated among the indigenous races those social 
' and religious maxims which have been spreading wider and wider ever since 
4 throughout the continent of India, absorbing one after another, and to some 
4 extent civilising every indigenous race with which they are brought into contact, 

* raising the choice spirits of the various tribe** into the rank of Brahman or 
4 Chhatri, and leaving the rest to rise or fall in the social scale according to their 
' capacities or opportunities 

197. This is the most complete expression of the occupational theory. Th: 
ov*-, nr* 10 Mr N«£cW» objection t0 “ ls . as bas been pointed out in * Les Castes 

dans I'lnde,' that if division of occupation alone is a 
cause sufficient to account for the phenomena of caste, these latter would ncc<-s- 
sarily he found in mnny other countries besides India; and though Mr. Nesfield 
hims-.lf felt this and has adduced instances from Athens, Egypt, Anglo*Saxori 
England, and other communities, which he considers to prove the widely extended 
prevalence of the cas'e system, these are really nothing more than divisions due 
to the contact of conquering and conquered races, or the formation of hereditary 
classes of nobles and priests.' Moreover, according to Mr Nesfield's theory, the 
division must have begun in the lowest class?* and extended upwards, whcr< a* 
everything shows that it commenced from above and was imposed on the 
inferior castes or adopted by them in imitation of the Brahmans and Ra ; ptds. thei: 
social superiors. It obviously was not the Sudra himself whn evolved the pro¬ 
position that it was his duty in life to serve the higher castes, or the Chamar who 
told them that they would be defiled by touching him. Finally, the theory 
appears to credit the Hindus at the dawn of history with that detailed recognition 


* Les Ciltsi das* llod#. jmft 141. 
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of the successive stages of progress from barbarism to civilisation, which has been 
only lately deduced from modem restart-lies into anthropology. But though 
later authorities have discarded Mr. Nesfield’s theory, his essay is admitted to be 
a most interesting and original contribution to the literature of the subject. 


198. In hi* Introduction to the 'Tribes and Castes of Bengal.’ Mr. Risley 

shows that difference of race and difference of colour 

Mf. Itwufj of rot*. _ ... 

were the foundation of the Indian caste system or divi¬ 
sion of the people into ettdogamous units; and the essay already tftsntioned, 
' I.es Castes dans I'lnde,' gives an admirable and luminous sketch, summaris¬ 
ing and collating the previous literature on the subject, of the features marking the 
entry of the Aryans into India and their acquisition of the country. What follows 
is a condensation of this: ‘Caste is not definitely mentioned in Vcdic literature; 
the word “varna," literally •‘colour, ’which is afterwards used iti speaking of 
' the four castes, distinguishes in the Vedas two classes only. These an: the 

* “ Ary a varna and the " Dasa varna —the Aryan race and the race of enemies. 

' In other passages the Dasyus are spoken of as black, and Indra is praised for 

* protecting the Aryan colour. In later literature the black race “Krishna varna’ 

* are opposed to the Brahmans, and the same word is used of the distinction between 
' Aryas and Sudras. The word “ varna" was thus used in the first place not 

* of four castes, but of two hostilo races, one while aud the other black. The 

* division of the four castes in later literature docs not proceed on equal lines. 

* There were two groups, one composed of the three higher castes, and the other 
' of the Sudras or the lowest. The higher castes constituted a fraternity into 
' w hich admission was 0blamed only by a religious ceremony of initiation and 


' investment with the sacred thread. The Sudras were excluded, and could take 

* no part in sacrifices. The punishment for the commission of the gravest 
'offences by a Brahman was that he became a Sudra. that is to say, an out- 

* cast. The killing of a Sudra was an offence no more severe than that of 

* killing certain animals. A Brahman was permitted, without committing an 
’offence, to lake from a Sudra property sufficient to pay the dues of his teacher. 
‘ A Sudra was prohibited by lIic severest penalties from approaching within a ccr- 
' tain distance of a member of any of the higher castes. The antithesis between 

* Ana and Sudra, Arya comprising the three higher castes, runs through the 
‘ literature of the Brahmanas, The Sudras were then not merely tho lowest of 

* the four castes, but a separate and inferior race.' 


199. In the Vedas, moreover, the three higher castes are not definitely 

... ‘ distinguished ; but there are three classes — the priests, the 

Ami« Itf 1 L ~ ’ 

chiefs, anu the peopit—among whom the Aryans were 

‘ compr ised. The people are- spoken of in the plural as tlic clans who followed 

'the chiefs to battle. The word used is "Visha." One verse speaks of the 

' “Valias” (clans) bowing before the chief (Kajan) who was preceded by a priest 

* (Brahman). The conclusion to he drawn is that the Aryans in ihe Vedas, likeo'.her 
•early communities, were divided by rank ur occupation into three classes— 
’ priests, nobles, and the body of the people. Th c rc was also a further and probably 
‘endogamous set of divisions into tribes. As they entered India limy came into 

* contact with and subdued the non-Aryan races who inhabited the country. Tbes© 
' arr ,h * Parvus or the black and hostile people of the Hymns. They were reduced 

* 10 subjection but not extr minaleiL When the Aryans began to sett’e in the 
' land, which they did at first after a pastoral fashion, the subject race or such 
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‘ part of them as did not retire before the invaders into the still unconquered 
' interior, formed a class of menials and labourers, hewers of wood and drawers of 

* water, as the Amalekltes were to the children of Israel. The extent of the 
1 country over which they spread prevented the Aryans from forming compact 
' city slates as was the case in Greece and Italy. They retained their tribal consii- 
‘ tution, and the classes of priests and nobles increased in power, and tended to 
' become hereditary orders. When they settled down into villages and took to 

agriculture, the arts and handicrafts, as yet in a rudimentary condition, were 
4 despised by the conquerors as impure and left to the lower race. Whether this 
' consisted solely of the subject Dravidian tribes, or whether there was already 
' among the Aryans a class of slaves or outcasts who tended to amalgamate 
with them, cannot be determined. In the meantime intermixture with the 

* black and despised Indians was avoided, and the Aryans married among 
themselves, being probably governed by 3 law of intertribal endogamy as lias 

* been held to be the case with the Greeks and Romans. Within the tribe there 
' were further sub-divisions or clans who regarded themselves as sprung from a 
' common ancestor, and the memhers of which married outside the limits of the 

* clan. The tribe or endogamous division probably also traced its descent to a 

* common ancestor, but to one who was a great deal more remote, and the descent 
1 from whom did not prevent intermarriage.' It may be conjectured that in some 
cases the clans each under its head or leader settled in separate villages in one 
tract of country. The above is held to be the division which originated the theory 
of the four castes—the Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas or princes and leaders, 
Vaisyas or the body of the people, who were shepherds and husbandmen in time of 
peace and soldiers in time of war, and the Sudras or the despised and servile class. 

200. ' Gradually, though intermarriage was avoided, there sprang up further 

Tht muu»i «u» vti*»n ' c I asses of niixed blood, who in turn created grades of 

' social superiority according to the comparative purity or 

* otherwise of their extraction, and betook themselves to the most respectable 

* occupations which wore open to them, and which were the trades and handicrafts 
‘ then practised. The rule of endogamy, originating in the tnbal constitution was 

* adopted by the Brahmans and Kshatriyas as a means of increasing the exclusive- 

* ness of their own orders and preserving the purity of their descent. Similar 

* groups were formed among the body of the Aryans who were shepherds and 

* agriculturists and by the mixed and servile classes below them ; and these last, 

* separated in the first place by different degrees of mixture of blood, tended, as 
' these latter became too complex to be remembered, t«> re-arrange themselves on 

* a basis of the occupations which they practised, and which had in the first place 
' been adopted more or less in accordance with such distinctions. In this way the 
1 division of castes arose and was cacouraged and fostered in every wav by the 
' Brahman priesthood, who after a protracted struggle with the class of 
' Kshatriyas or nobles, had successfully asserted their claims to pre-eminence. 
' The constitution of the caste, based primarily on community of descent and 

regulating marriage, adopted the communal feasts and ceremonies which had 
' belonged to the more ancient constitution of the tribe. As the priesthood 
' became dominant, the system was fortified and consolidated by a multitude of 

* regulations as to food, water and bathing, and developed into a religious hierarchy 
' with the Brahmans at the head. Its development was assisted by the dreamy 

* and unpractical tendency of the Hindu mind and by the religious doctrine of 
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(belonging to the country), applied to those living above the ghats in Bombay ; 
Karhara or those living in the Karhar country south of Satara ; Konkanastb or 
those of the British Konkan, the flat country round Bombay city ; and Malwi cy 
those living in Malwa. Similarly among the Panch-Gaur Bralimans the Kan- 
aujia branch lias the sub-divisions of Jijhotia, from Jajhoti, the old name of the 
country round Lalitpur and Saugor ; Samaria or those living beyond the river Sarju 
in the North-West Provinces’; Mathuria from Muttra; and Prayagwals or those of 
Allahabad. ' These last are the class of Brahmans who preside over bathing, 

* sraddha, and other ceremonies which are performed on the banks of the Ganges, 
' at Benares, and elsewhere along its course. They have an evil reputation for 

* roguery and rapacity : and not finding it easy to intermarry with respectable Brah* 

* man?, there is a tendency among them towards endogamy.' 3 This is therefoa* 
an instance of an endogamous group in actual process of formation, and though 
distinguished by a territorial name, of functional rather than local origin. 


204. The names Malwi or Marwari, Bcrari or Dakhani, and Pardcsi, (iangapari, 
or Uttariya, found in several castes in the Satpura Districts, 
have already been instanced. Other names commonly 
found are ' Bundcli ’ or ' from BundeUchand,' 4 Narbaria ' ' from Narwar, M 
*Nirnari' *of Nimar,’ 'Deswali,' a name of a sub-caste of certain northern 
castes, and which in this case appears to mean those coming from the ' desh 
or original homo of the caste. 'Gujarati' 'from Gujarat’; Tlavclia, the name 
of the wheat-growing tracts of Jubbulpore and Damoh ; Purabia or Eastern 
applied to immigrants from Oudh and Bihar. Some of these names are those 
of tracts of country, and others those of important towms or villages; but in 
these latter rases it seems probable that the town or village originally gave 
its name to the surrounding locality, and it is not necessary to conclude 
that all the members of the sub-caste bearing it resided only in one place. 
Thus the term Ratanpuria applied to certain sub-castcs in Chhattisgarh 
probably does not mean that they lived in Ratanpur itself hut in the country- 
governed from it. It seems probable tliat in a number of cases these names did not 
originate until the classes bearing them had left their homes and come into con¬ 
tact with other sub-divisions when, as intermarriage was not allowed between the 
two groups, terms denoting the locality from which they liad come were adopted 
to distinguish them. A native gentleman said to me, in speaking of his people, 
that 1 when a few families of Khcdawa! Brahmans from Gujarat first settled in 
* Damoh, they had the greatest difficulty in arranging their marriages. They 
‘ could not marry with their caste-fcllows in Gujarat, because their sons and 
' daughters could not establish themselves, that is. could not prove their identity 
‘ as« Khcdawal Bralimans ; but since the railway has been opened, intermarriages 
' take place freely with other Khcdawals in Gujarat and Benares-' In this cast* 
it stems probable that if the settlement had taken place, say a century earlier, 
there would have been a fresh Damoh sub-castc of Khcdawal Brahmans , and the 
difficulty mentioned, that of proving identity, is the one which accounts to a largo 
extent for the formation of territorial sub-divisions. But this difficulty would not 
begin to exercise the potent influence which it did. until native society liad 
already liven arranged in a scries of social strata, strictly defined and preserved 
by the principle of endogamy; and until it became equivalent to the commission 
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of social suicide to marry outside one’s own caste. Other early societies have 
suffered from the same difficulties of communication as the Hindus, but they 
have not evolved the institution of local cndogainous groups It has been found 
generally that it is only when communities of different race and different colour 
are brouglil into contact, that the question of the prohibition of intermarriage 
assumes a preponderating importance ; and it seems proper to conclude that the 
real and primary cause of the unique social institution which is known as the caste 
system was, as held by Mr. Risley, the meeting of the Aryan and Dravidian 
races in India. 1 

205. But it is not necessary to suppose that migration is an indispensable 
agent in the formation of territorial sub-castcs. They 

JSP&iJlLZaSr ma - v P robabl y arise in man y caws aha a caste has 

already settled in a particular district, if it happens to 
extend itself over a large area. In the arrangement of marriages, the influences 
already mentioned would come into force ; and every one would prefer to select 
his connections from families living only a short distance away, and of whose 
respectability he was fully assured, rather than to enter into alliances with others 
from a distance, of whose recent history he was ignorant, and who might, fm all 
he knew, have fallen into practices rendering them unworthy oi lus intimacy. 
A custom would grow up restricting marriages to the members of a caste living 
within a certain area, and such a custom, originating in convenience, would in 
process of time acquire a binding force. Thus the Kunbis arc divided into the 
Tirole sub-caste in Nimar, Chhtndwara, Wardha and Nagpur ; the Dlianojes 
along the banks of the Wardha river; the Khaircs in the rest of Chanda ; the 
Khedutes in the valley of the Wainganga ; the Baoncs and Jhares in oilier parts 
of Bhandara; and the Lonharcs in Betul. : The Telia of Raipur and Uilaspur are 
similarly divided. And other instances could be found. Where the formation 
of local endogamous groups is subsequent to the settlement of the caste in a 
particular area, names would only be given after the groups had been formed, anti 
therefore would usually be taken from places within the local area itself. A case 
which has arisen in classification may be given as showing how the multiplication 
of local sob-divisions was a necessary sequel of thy caste system in a Urge and 
undeveloped country. A number of persons from Chanda were returned a> 
* Barwaik,' and this name not being known was referred to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner for report, The reply received was that the Barwaiks ware a clan of Raj* * 
puts formerly residing in Orissa, who were brought to Nagpur by the Bhonslas. and 
adopted military Service under them. But in the * Tribes and Castes of Bengal ’ 
Barwaik is given as a sub-caste of Pans or Gandas. The names of sections or 
families quoted from Chanda arc of the nature usually found among the lowest 
castes, and though it is possible that the coincidence may be accidental, still there 
seems good reason to fear tliat it is from these humble beginnings that the 
Barwaik sept of Rajputs in Chanda must trace its extraction. And it is clear 
that before the days of railways and the iialf-anna post, an imposture of this 
sort must have been practically impossible ol detection. As a natural conse¬ 
quence marriage would be confined to tlie members of a caste living within a 
comparatively small local area. 

1 It ka fc«Wr*Ti 1 to Sa V. '• tit* tbit nnUpottmi pntpt •. 1 1' orijitnalty ty th<» *’*• fanr. of 
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206. An instance of the working of the process of sub-division may, perhaps> 
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be found in the nomenclature 
of those classes whose avoca¬ 
tions still force them to lead 
a wandering life — the religious 
mendicants, professional earth- 
workers or navvies, and fowlers 
or hunters. The variety of 
names in such cases is ex¬ 
tremely confusing as shown 
in the marginal notes , it seems 
clear that many of these cannot 
really be endogamous divisions, 
because the number of persons 
returning the name is so small that they could not arrange marriages among 
themselves: but they usually say they are distinct, and in process of time a 
good many of them may become so. 
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Local distribution seems then to be the main agent in the multiplication of 
caste sub-divisions, but as a rule it only forms sub-caMes and not castes, even 
Hindu subt’ety having stopped short of holding that a mans social position must 
vary according to the district in which he lives Out of r,6ao names of sub-castes 
which have been counted up from the replies received, and deducting 596 names, 
ihc meaning which is unknown, 474 or 41*4 per cent, of the remainder arc 
derived from locality; and 10 this cause should also perhaps be assigned all those 
cases in which a caste is called by a different name in different districts, which 
have been noted at the beginning of the chapter. Fur the original reason for their 
obtaining different names is simply that they resided in different parts of the 
country, and in some cases speak different languages. 


207. Differences of occupation seem to be the principal basis oi caste 
Oct *imtim* ■ - . b«i, ..1 distinctions and in many cases also of the formation of 

sub-castes. But in India when it is said that a man’s 
social position 19 regulated bv his occupation, the statement must he taken in a 
different sense from that which it bears in western countries. This will be 
sufficiently clear from the arrangement of castes according to social status, which 
has been made under the instructions of the Census Commissioner, and which 
will be found in Statement No. f Five main divisions are recognised ; the first 
consists of those castes who claim to be directly descended from the three higher 
castes of the traditional systrm, and of a few others who havj obtained a 
specially high position on account of the sanctity or importance of their occu- 
pa'ions; the second, of those who are not twice-born, but who are socially pure 
enough for a Brahman to be able to take water from their hands the tliird, of 
those from whose hands a Brahman cannot take water, but whose touch does 
nor convey impurity, and who arc permitted to enter Hindu temples. In the 
fourth group are placed the non-Aryan or Dravidian tribe*- Most of these can¬ 
not properly be said to form pari of the Hindu social system a* all but for 
practical purposes they are admitted and are considered to rank below all castes 
except those who cannot be touched. The lowest group consists of the 
impure castes whose touch is considered to defile the higher castes. Within 
each group there are further differences of status; but as prolonged inquiry would 
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have been necessary to ascertain these exactly, and as they vary greatly in differ¬ 
ent parts of the provinces, it has been thought better not to attempt any more 
elaborate sub-division. Even the classification given above proceeds partly on 
fiction, because it i* only in the north of the provinces and in Sambalpur that 
there arc a recognised number of pure castes from whom a Brahman will take 
rater. Marat ha Brahmans rill not accept it from any but other Brahmans, am! 
Chhalltsgnrhi Brahmans, as already notice I, take it from a Ratvat but from no 
other caste. But this obstacle has been surmounted by arranging the castes 
of other district* in the same groups as those containing the castes of the nor¬ 
thern districts, which occupy a corresponding social position, and there hu.-usually 
been little difficulty in this. 

20$ It rill be seen then that in India the respectability or otltcnrwc of castes 
and of occupations depends principally on the amount oi 

N‘*1 Bti of Hlntia txvty • • . , . , , ’ 

religious or ceremonial punty which they are considered to 
possess; and Hindu society is a theocracy or a community in which the priestly 
class has attained and preserved a pre-eminent influence. This is the state of 
most primitive societies , for m the early stages of civilisation, when men believe 
that all natural phenomena are due to the agency oi active supernatural licings. 
who arc continually ini erfering in human concerns, whether for good or evil, with 
a power which overshadows that of mortal man, the dominant class in <hecom 
raunity will necessarily be that one which r? rredited with being in contact with 
these wiclders of human destinies, and with having the capacity of influencing 
their actions or appeasing their wrath, But in western countries this stage has 
long been passed, and after going through the subsequent one of being dominated 
by hereditary aristocracies basing their authority on the possession of tin- land 
European societies seem to In tending to hecomr plutocracies, or communities in 
which those occupations are considered the most respectable from which tht most 
money is to be made. Bui though there an* not wanting signs of a similar tend¬ 
ency among the upper classes ol Hindus, this cannot yet be said to have pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to invalidate the general correctness of the above statement One 
brother of a family may b c an Extra-Assistant Commissioner and another a clerk 
on ten rupees a month, but in private life thry will still be received on nrariy 
equal terms 

209. The different grades of social rank have not, however, been arranged by 
to*d tf* thtf Brahmans on a purely arbitrary system, as might he 

"■"* concluded Irom n cursory inspection. They mein to 

correspond generally to the division ol classes and races which has aheady been 
noticed as having probably characterised the early settlements of the Aryans in 
India. The two lowest groups represent the descendents of the subject Hravi* 
dians. In the group above this, those from whose hands a Brahman cannot take 
water, are contained a miscellaneous assortment ol castes: these arc probably of 
mixed extraction and were formerly as a rule not admit ted to the right of holding 
land, but relegated to a more or less subject position. They include most of the 
artisan castes whose occupations date from primitive stage of civilisation, and who . 
were the village menials of the early community. Some of them are the repre¬ 
sentatives of non-Aryan tribes who have slightly improved their position. In the 
second group, those from whose hands a Brahman can take wate-, are included the 
tand-holding castes, who at present occupy the status corresponding to that held 
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by the body of early Aryans, of freemen or citizens of the village. It is not meant 
to imply that all these castes are of pure or nearly pure Aryan descent. In some 
casta it is almost certain that they are not so, and that they have improved their 
social position by obtaining possession of the land. This group also includes a 
number of artisan castes; the distinction between these and those of the lower 
group seems to be that their professions did not originate until a later period, 
when perhaps the people had begun to live in towns, when the practice of the 
handicrafts was no longer looked upon as degrading, and when consequently 
they were adopted by a higher class of the population. It will be seen that the 
division of ihe artisan castes thus made corresponds broadly to that of Mr. Nes- 
field as noticed at the beginning of this chapter; but the reason for the distinction 
seems to be the one given above and not that the Hindus have arranged their 
social system on the basis nf the positivist philosophy In this group are also 
placed a number of serving castes who have, it appears for special reasons, been 
given a position higher than that which probably belongs to them. The position 
of the highest group has already been explained. Some more detailed notice of 
the composition of the castes in each group will show the sense in which it should 
be said that the caste system is arranged according to occupation. 

a to. Six castes are included among the proper twice-born. Of these, Brah¬ 
mans, Rajputs and Banias are commonly taken to 
represent the three higher castes of the traditional 
system. In all three cases a number of groups re¬ 
cruited from lower grades of society have probably 
at different periods obtained admission to the 
castes. If all those who put forward the f reten¬ 
sion in the Central Provinces were admitted to be 
proper Rajputs, the result would be a very hetero¬ 
geneous assortment. In some cases a distinction can clearly be made. The 
Rajputs are divided into septs or clans which are exogamous, that is, which arc 
governed by the rule that every one must marry outside the dan. A Baghd must 
not marry another Bagliel, nor a Scsodiya another Scsodiya, but some one of a 
different clan. But in the Central Provinces several communities as the Raghu- 
bansis and jadams of Hoshangabad. the Ponwars of Bhandara, and the Daharias 
and Daraihas in Bilaspur hav e now developed into castes, that is to say, they marry 
among themselves. The Ragbubansis trace their origin from Raja Raghu, an 
ancestor of Raja Ram Chandra, the hero of the Ramayana. The name of the 
JadamS is derived from the Yadavas, the pastoral race, among whom Krishna was 
bom, and who founded the city of Dwarka in Gujarat. The word Daharia is 
derived from Dakar, the ancient name of the Jubbufpore country, and that of the 
Daraihas ftnm Daraignon, a village in the Raipur District: the former arc immi¬ 
grants from Jubbulpore into Chhaitisgarh and the latter Rajputs who settled in 
Daraigaon on being expelled from his territories by one of the Ratanpur Rajas. 
These five divisions can clearly no longer bn considered as members of the Raj¬ 
put community, but are separate castes : and the same may probably be said of 
the Raghwas of Nagpur. Their proper position is not in the highest group of 
twice-born, but in the second group. There are also number* of Rajputs in 
Mandia, Nimar. and in other districts who do not know the name of their clan. 
They also probably form endogamous groups, and are not admitted to intercourse 
with the tribe proper. Such nff-shoots arc a natural relic of the passage of 
invading armies through the territories in which they are found. 
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ail. I( the Bania is the Jew ol India, the traditional character of the Kavasth 

lUrkittu, Ktetfiui&nto. Is thal of lhc unscrupulous attorney. The Kayasth was 

the village accountant of Northern India, and it seems to 
have been in this way that the caste originated. The caste is not a popular one, 
and there arc several uncomplimentary proverbs about it which I forbear to quote. 
‘There is always a village accountant, an important personage among an 
4 unlettered population; so important indeed and so conspicuous, that according to 
‘ the reports current in India, the earliest English functionaries engaged in settle* 

* ments of land were occasionally ted, by their assumption that there must be a single 

* proprietor somewhere, to mistake the accountant for the owner of the village, and 

* to record him as such in the official register.' 1 Kayastbs seem in fact to be the 
caste ef patwaris. It is probable that their social position has been considerably 
improved of recent years, owing to their own enterprise and attainment of education. 
The caste also realises to the fullest degree the advantages to be derived from mutual 
self-help, or of giving one another a leg-up whenever possible. There are. how¬ 
ever, numbers of Kayasth gentlemen of high character and reputation. The 
Kayastbs trace their descent from Chitragupta, the recorder of the dead, the per¬ 
sonage corresponding to Rhadamanthus in Hindu mythology. The Khatris arc 
the merchants and traders of the Punjab. As m the case of Kayasths, Mr. Risley 
has acceded to their petition to be classed as Kshatriyas.* The legend of their 
origin is, that when Parasurama, the Brahman, was slaying the Kshattiyas in 
revenge for the theft of the sacred cow Kaindhenu,—the cow that gave everything 
that was desired from her,—and for the murder of his father, a pregnant Kshat* 
riya woman took refuge in the hut of a Saraswat* Brahman. When Parasurama 
came up, he asked the Brahman who the woman was, and he said she was his 
daughter. Parasurama then told him to eat with her in order to prove it, and the 
Brahman ate out of the same lcaf*platc as the woman. The child to whom sho 
subsequently gave birth was the ancestor of the Khatris, and in memory of thi? 
Saraswat Brahmans will eat with Khatris to the present day. The Sonars have 
an improved version of this story, to the effect thal the woman had twins, of whom 
the elder brother was the ancestor of the Khatris and the younger of the Sonars ; 
but they cannot allege that Saraswat Brahmans will cat with them, and the 
Khatris, it is understood, disown the connection. In the divisions included in the 
generic term of Bania, a number of distinct castes are, as already stated, probably 
included. It would take too long to notice these separately. Next to Brahmans 
and Rajputs, Banias are generally admitted to have the purest Aryan descent 
Their occupation originated at a late stage of progress, and being profitable and 
respectable was probably adopted by Brahmans or Rajputs. Sir Henry Maine 
notices that the grain-seller is never a village servant. Several of the higher 
divisions of the caste have their homes in Rajputana. 

a i a. It is noticeable that the castes plated in the group at the head of the 
Inlw , ^ _^ system arc, wiili one exception, Vidura, also the best 


educated. This is partly no doubt due to the fact that a 
knowledge of reading and writing is required fur their traditional avocations, and 
also that they include the largest proportions of well-to-do members who can 
afford to send their children to school. But to some extent it may, perhaps, be 
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taken as marking, at any rate among Brahmans, a disposition to prefer to their 
traditional position as the sacerdotal order at the head ol the caste system, the 
more solid advantages accruing from Government service and the professions- 
Since the British Government has made all men equal before the law, it is clear 
that the status of a Brahman hns been deprived, to a very large extent, of the 
privileges which it formerly conferred. And it seems no! unlikely that the leaders 
of the caste have recognised this and rely mure on their present social position, 
than on the maintenance of their former pretensions to sanciity. The marriage 
market is believed now to depend rather on the educational attainments of youth¬ 
ful aspirants than on considerations of family or ancestry. Thu position of Vidurs 
is also now probably better than that which is given to it in the table among the 
castes (mm whose hands a Brahman cannot take water. Several members of the 
caste have obtained high positions in Government service, and this has resulted 
in an improvement in their status. Even Maratha Brahmans will in some cases 
take water from them. 

Similarly, as already noticed, the rank of the Kayaxths has been greatly 
improved owing to their education, and the wealth and influence which their 
education has obtained for them. 
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fu the second division of the first group arc included six castes which 
have attained a special position on account of the 
sanctity of their occupations. ' Bhats are the 
' hereditary bards who freqtn nted the courts of 
‘kings and the camps of warriors, recited their 
' praises in public, and kept records ol their genea¬ 
logies.’* Mr. Risky considers them to be a 
functional group made up of Rajputs and Brahmans. 

Formerly, like that of a herald, the person of a 
B^at was inviolable, and the people addressed him as ' Maharaj.’ They have 
now fallen from their high position and are described by Mr. Nesfield as 'rapa- 
' cious and conceited mendicants. to«* proud to wotk, but not too proud to beg.’ 
They arc noisy and importunate. ' Four Bhats make a crowd,’ Rao, another 
term returned, is an honorific title assumed by Bhats Bairngis and Gosains are 
religious orders which have developed into castes, Bairagis toeing Vaishnavas 
and Gosains Shalvas.* Formerly, these were celibate orders, and admission was 
obtained only by a ceremony of initiation. Many members of both are now married 
and have families, and thus are castes. Both generally admit those castes from 
whose hands a Brahman can take* water, but Bairagis prefer to recruit their 
numbers from castes wearing the sacred thread. Each are divided into two 
divisions, the ’Nihatig' or celibate and the ' Grihasth' or householders. 
When a novice is admitted, he has to cat the leavings of food of his. guru 
and hence is cut off for ever from his proper caste. The ’ hot* or fire 
ceremony on initiation is supposed to typify the complete victory over all 
earthly passions and hence to be equivalent to the consumption of the 
body. For this reason Bairagis and Gosains arc generally buried after death and 
not burnt The name Gosain according to Mr. Nesfield is derived from Go- 
Swami, and means ' master of his senses.’ Bairagi is from ' bi>rag, and means 
’ without passion,’ Guraos in the Maratha country and Thanapatis or Gandhmalis 
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in Sambalpur arc the priests of the village temples of Mahadeo. Gandhmahs arc 
simp'y an off-shoot of Malts, and Guraos were probably recruited From the same 
class of the population, though they call themselves Brahmans degraded on account 
of having appropriated the offerings' of the god. Mali* can also officiate as vil¬ 
lage priests. To Hindus of all ranks, including even the Brahmans, lie acts as 
‘ a priest of Mahadeo, in places where nu Gosain is to be found, and lays the 

* flower offerings on the iingam by which the deity is symbolised. As the Mali is 

* believed to have some influence with the god lo whose toraplo he is attached, 
‘no one objects to his appropriating the ice which is nominally presented 
•to the god himself. In the worship "f thr»s> village godlings whom the 

* Brahmans disdain to recognise, ami whom the G<*sain is not permitted to honour, 
•the Mali is sometimes employed to present the offering, lie is thus the recog- 
' nised hereditary priest of the lower and more ignorant classed, of the popula¬ 
tion.’’ This description applies to the above castes In the Central Province* 
Ma’is are generally employed in Devi's temples, because goats are offered there, 
and hence the worship cannot be conducted hv Brahmans. Dhamisarc the priests 
of the shrine of Prannath at Panna. Prannailt was h guru whocainc from Gujarat 
and the Dftamis are his chclas. ' Dharn' is a sacred place, and ' Dhami' means 
one living in the sacred place. Mr Mira l.nl tells ine, however, that * Dham ' is a 
term which should not property be applied to Panna, there bring only four 
proper ' Dhams ’ or sacred places of the first nude in India—at Badrinarayan in Hie 
Himalayas, at Ratntiath in Madras, at Dwarkn in Gujarat, and at Jagannath in 
Orissa. 


314. All ihu castes in the two divisions of the first group wear the sacred 
Th* ,»c;to n»-a,i thread, except the Karans or Mahanlis of Samba’pur. 

Kayasths in some cases do not assume it, and also some 
of the Rajput tribes which have developed Into castes, as the Ponwars 
of Bhandara. Thanapatis wear it, but the Gandhmali section, which occupies a 
slightly lower position in the caste, does nut. Bui it is also worn by various 
other castes, some of whom, as the Halbas, have clearly no shadow of right to the 
distinction. The castes reported to wear it .ire shown in the mmginal statement. 

But among most of 
these the practice is not 
universal, being adopted 
in some cases by the 
body of the caste 111 a 
particular district where 
it has attained a high 
social position;‘mothers 
only by individual mem¬ 
bers who have become 
wealthy and influential. 
In the non-Aryan tribes. ns Raj-Gonds, Kawars and Bhatrus, it ts usually assumed 
by landed proprietors. The sacred thread is the distinction of the twice-born, who, 
as it has been seen, originally comprised the three upper castes who wctp the 
Aryans of full status. Women do not wear the sacred thread. It is assumed by 
boys at the tliroad ceremony, which generally takes place when they are about 
nine years old, and until this is performed they are not considered 10 be really 
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member* of their caste. The sacred thread is changed once a year on the day 
of Raksbahandhan; the Brahman and all his family change It together ; it i> also 
changed on the occasion of a birth or death in the family, or of an eclipse, or if it 
breaks. The old threads are tom up, or sewn into clothes by the very poor in 
the Maratha districts. The Brahmans arc, 1 am told, afraid that the Kunbis 
may get hold of it ; and if they do, they will fold it into four strings, holding a 
lamp in the middle, and then wave it over any one who is sick. The Brahmans 
think that if this is done all the accumulated virtue which they have obtained by 
many repetitions of the ' Gayatri’ * or sacred prayer will be transferred to the 
sick Kuubi. The Purads, a small trading caste of the Maratha districts connect¬ 
ed with Vidurs, relate their origin as follows . —■' A Brahman was once crossing 
’ a river in flood and his sacred thread got washed away. He could not put on 
* another one, because the sacred thread must be changed before swallowing the 
' spittle. Hence he was debarred from wearing it again 5 he was outcasted, and his 
' descendants were the Purads.' This means, of course, that they are in some way 
an illegitimate off-shool of Brahmans. 
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215. The second division of the social scheme contains those castes from 

Carlrt Ittir* •Hirm « fciHmiH cu» ii'v m»HT , feijbM KtlcnJtuilw. wltOSC Iotas a 

Rrahman can 
drink water. They 
are divided into 
three groups—the 
higher agricul¬ 
turists, higher arti¬ 
sans, and serving 
castes. The first 

group of agricultural castes contains 26 names. Several of these castes arc well 
known in Upper India, and arc represented here only by a comparatively small 
number of immigrants, as the Jats and Gujars. The Gujars, a pastoral caste, and 
originally an off-shoot from Ahirs, were in former times a noted set of freebooters. 
Mr. Ibbctson says about them: The difference between a Jat and Gujar 
cattle-thief was once thus described to me. The Jat will steal your buffalo; 
'but he will not come back afterwards and say that his old father knows where 
' it is, and can get it back for you for Rs. 20, and then keep the Rs. 20 and 
'the buffalo too; the Gujar will/ But in the Central Provinces the Gujars are 
respectable agriculturists. The Jats are the great cultivating caste of the 
Punjab. Mr. Ibbctson states that Jats and Gujars will there cat together 
without scruple, and thinks that the distinction between Jat and Rajput is 
•ajcial rather than ethnic. ' I believe that those families of that common stock, 
‘ whom the tide of fortune has raised to political influence, have become Rajputs 
almost by mere virtueol their rise. But for the last seven centuries at least the 
' process of elevation lias been almost at a standstill/ This passage affords an 
interesting parallel to the cases of the Kunbis and Marathas and the Bhuiyas 
and Khandaits. But Mr. Ibbetsou » probably not referring to the older Rajput 
clans of Rajputana. 


216. The Khandaits or ' swordsmen* (from k hand a, a sword) are an Oriya 
caste, which originated in military service, and the mem- 
hers of which belonged for the most part lo the Bhufya 
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tribe.’ They were a sort of rabble, half military and half police, Mr. Rislcv tells 
me, forming the levies of the Oriya Zamindars. They have improved their 
position on becoming landholders. ‘ In the social system of Onssa the Sresta 
* Khandaits rank next to the Rajputs, who are comparatively few in number, 

' and have not the intimate connection with the land which has helped to 
raise the Khandaits to their present position.'* 

The Maralhas are a caste, similarly formed, from the peasants who took up 
arms 3nd followed Sivaji and his successors. They arc believed to be originally 
Kunbis, but owing to having adopted military service and furnished one of the 
ruling Maratha families from their ranks, they have obtained a somewhat higher 
position. Like the Rajputs the Maralhas are divided into exogamous groups 
and not into sub-castes. This may, perhaps, be due to the fact that the 
castes being employed in military service did not settle down on the laud until 
their constitution had been definitely fixed, and hence the factor of local 
distribution did not operate in their case. There may also have been some idea 
of' brotherhood of arms.' There are 96 kuls or houses which marry with one 
another. Seven of the families, including the Bhonslas, now only marry among 
themselves and not with the rest of the caste. 

Another caste formed from military service arc the Paiks or ' foot-soldiers,’ 
found both in Juhbulporc and the Oriya country. The two sets are probably 
quite distinct. 'Phis caste is placed in the third group, as Brahmans do not take 
water from them; they also advance pretensions to Rajput descent, but they 
occupy a lower social position than the other cognate castes, probably because 
they have not become land-holders. In Sambalpurit is said that Rajputs, Sudhs, 

Bhuivas and Goods arc called Paiks. 

# • 

317. A noticeable point about the higher agricultural castes in the Central 
Provinces is the low status from which they have 

Dan*t» »~i originated. The legend of the origin of the Dangis is 

given in the last Census Report ' The chief of Garhpahra or Old Saugor 
‘ detained the palanquins of twenty-two married women of different castes anil 
‘ kept them as his wives. The issue of the illicit intercourse were named Dangis, 

• and there are thus twenty-two sub-ilivisions of these people. Tlrere are also 
three other sub-divisions who claim descent from pure Rajputs, and who will 
1 take daughters in marriage from the remaining twenty-two, but will not give 
’ their daughters to them.’* The name is said to be derived from * dang, 1 * fraud/ 
on account of the above deception, or from ’ dagi,’ ’ stained.’ It is more 
probably derived from ‘ dang. 1 a hill; and ihe Dangis were a set of robbers or 
freebooters in the Vir.dhyan hills, like the Gujars and Muwatis in Northern India, 
naturally recruiting their band from all classes of the population, as is shown with 
unusual frankness by the story itself. The three Rajput elms may be the 
descendants of their leaders, and may no doubt have been Rajputs. ‘ Kkei men 
ha mi, faon men Dangi' or 1 a Dangi in the village is like the hole of a snake in 
one’s field,’ is a proverb which shows the estimation in which they were formerly 
held. They have now developed into respectable proprietors, and have a more 
reputable legend of their origin, which is too long to give here. Lodftf is 
equivalent to 1 clodhopper,’ the name being derived, according to Mr. Nrsfield, 
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from ' I.od \ a * * clod * and * ha 1 * break.' 1 They stand lowest in the list of agri¬ 
cultural castes in the North-West Provinces, being, according to Mr NesfteM, 
little better than a forest tribe. In the Central Provinces the caste holds 
land and aspires to Rajput origin, and is addressed as Thakur. But one report 
gives them the same story as the Halbas, of having been created from a scarecrow. 

318. The Allies of the Central Provinces probably include some non-Aryan 
sub-divisions, but the position of the caste a* a whole is 
raised by the fact that Krishna was brought up among 
them. Ahirs have, a reputation for stupidity ’ When; lur is asleep he is an Ahir, 
and when lie is awake he is a lool.' The Kurrnis arc the great agricultural 
casteof the North-West Provinces. Mr. Ncsfield'' derives the word from Kurma, 
a tortoise, because the tortoise sup|>orts the world and is worshipped by the 
agricultural castes, and the Kurmi is the backbone of the country. Their women 
arc also noted for their industry ' Great is the caste of the Kurtntn with a hoe in 
4 l>er hand, she goes to the fields and works with her husband.' 3 Kunbis arc tlu- 
cognate caste to Kurmis in the Maratha districts, and have the same reputation 
for agricultural skill. Karhhis arc an occupational off-shoot from Kurmis who 
derive their name from the cultivation of the alluvial soil in riverbeds. Kirars are 
n caste supposed to have a more or less mixed descent from Rajputs They 
are also called Dhakar. and this means one of illegitimate birth. The Kirar is 
considered to be of very encroaching tendencies, and the proverbial prayer 
attributed to him is, 1 Oh ' God. give me two bullocks, and I shall plough up the 

* common tray.' Kolias, Sudhc and Duinals arc three Oriya castes which rat 
together at festivals in the Central Provinces. They have a story connecting 
them ' Once upon a time, when Ramchandra was louring in those parts, lie 

* met three brother# and asked them to draw water for him. The first brought 
‘ water in a clean brass pot and was called Sudh (good-mannered). The second 
4 made a cup of leaves and drew water from a well with a rope; he was cal'ed 

* Dumal from Dori-mal—a coil of rope The third brought water only in a ho’low 
4 gourd, and he was named Kolia, from Kurita—bad-mannered * The story, of 
course, on'y serves to show that the castes in Sambalpur acknowledge Some con¬ 
nection, though Mr. Risley does not mention it as existing in Orissa. 


319. 


Afkatw* 


The Agharias area cultivating caste in Sambalpur who profess to have 
come from Northern India. 4 Once upon a time there 
'liveda clan of Rajputs near Agra who refused to 
bend their heads before the king, of Delhi. The king, after suffering his 
for a *ong time, determined to take vengeance, and summoned all the 
Aghar ias to appear before liim. At the door through which they tttut to 
pass *o his presence he fixed a sword at the height of a man’s neck. The 
haughty Agharias came to the door holding their heads high, and not seeing the 
sword, and as a natural consequence were all decapitated as they passed through. 
But the c was one Agharia who had heard about the fixing of the sword, and 
who thought it better to stay at home, saying that he had some ceremony to perform. 
When the king was told that there was one Agharia who had not passed ihrough 
tile door, he sent again commanding him to come. The Agharia did rot wish to 
go, but fdt h impossible to decline. He therefore went to a Chamar of Isis village 
and besought him to go instead, saying that he would become a Rajput in his 
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* death, and that he would ever be held in remembrance by the Agharia’s descend* 

* ants. The Chamar consented lo sacrifice himself for Ins master, and going before 

* die king, was beheaded at the door. Hut the Agharia fled south, taking his 
' whole villagt with him, and came to Chhattisgarh, where each of the famil'Cs 
' in tire village founded a clan of the Agharia caste. And in memory of this, 

' whenever an Agharia makes a libation to his ancestors, he first pours a little water 

* on the ground in honour of the deid Chamar.’ 

220. Tile agricultural castes of the second group comprise ihose who. exclud¬ 
ing Brahmans and Rajputs, are generally proprietors and 
superior tenants. The details given above show that they 
were originally in several cases of a greatly inferior social standing to that which 
they now occupy. Mr. Fuller once asked a native gentleman from the 
North-West Provinces, why castes which were looked down on there, had in the 
Central Provinces obtained such a high position, and received the terac reply : ' In 
the desert the bush is a tree.’ The truth seems to be that when the province 
was colonised under the Gond dynasties, those who came were not so much 
the landholding classes of Northern India as the subordinate and labouring 
castes, who were there not admitted to the possession of the land, and whu 
emigrated to better themselves- In the Central Provinces, they have become 
landholders and have consequently been admitted by the Brahmans, who were 
dependent on their patronage, to the status in society which the possession of 
land confers. And this status seems to correspond to that of the constituent 
body of the early village community, or of the ' Vishas '*or people among the 
Aryans of the Vedas. I am informed that the Knrmis and other land-holding 
castes from whom a Brahman can take water arc considered to be Vaisya*. 
And thus, though in many cases castes who do not legitimately belong to this 
class of society have obtained admission to it, the status itsulf has remained 
unchanged, and its origin can be definitely recognised as that of the cultivating 
body of the village. Above them were the priests or Brahmans and the chiefs or 
Rajputs. Below them w<re the subordinate clavs of non-Aryan Sudraa or 
labourers, and the slightly higher groups of primitive artificers and handicrafts¬ 
men, probably as already stated (from M. Sentul’s essay) of mixed extraction, 
and at that period occupying the position of village menials and general servants 
of the group of cultivators. The distinction of the classes originated, as held by 
Mr. Rislcy, in difference of race, and was arranged and recognised according to 
the occupations adopted in the constitution of the village; it was immovcably 
fixed and perpetuated by the action of the Brahmans, in attaching to each 
occupation or group of occupations a different degree of religious purity and 
hence of social respectability. 

221. Another instance of the rise in status which ensues from the possession 
of land may, perhaps, be found in the case of the Bhilalas 
UiMi-bcWift}! w ho ar C included among the second group of castes. 

,1 ifce !ubn. " , _ . 

The Rhihlas are considered to be a cross between Rajputs 
and Bhils, and Brahmans will, it is reported, take water from them. And there 
arc similar sub-divisions among others of the tribes, which have not been distin¬ 
guished in the caste table, because they were not separately recorded ; such are 
the Raj-Gonds among Gonds, the Raj-Korkus among Korkus, the RinjhaU 
among Baigas, and the Tawar sub-caste of Kawars in Bilaspur, to which the 
northern Zaraindars belong. It is stated that Brahmans will take water from 
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Raj-Gonds and Binjhals, who thus occupy the status of land-holding castes. 
What seems to have happened in each case is that a sub-division has been formed 
consisting of those members of each tribe who were landed proprietors at the time 
of the Hindu immigration, and this sub-caste has in tlie manner and for the reasons 
already given been elevated in rank to tlie cultivating status. The elevation is 
justified by the theory that they have intermarried with Rajputs, but this has 
probably only occurred in a few isolated instances. The real reason seems to be 
that they were the possessors of the land and have been admitted to the rank in 
society which, from the earliest times, has attached to this position. 
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233. The second division of the second group comprises 13 castes as shown 
Hfjjhniniunaun. in the marginal statement. These arc the higher 

artisan castes from whom a Brahman can take 
water. There are the Sonar or goldsmith ; Tamera 
and Kasern or brass-worker; Patwa or maker of 
silk braid and thread ; Lakhera or worker in be : 
Sansiya or mason (in Sambalpur); Kundera or 
turner; Barai or betel-leaf grower and seller; Barhai 
or carpenter; and the Halwai and Bharbhunja or 
confectioners and grain-parehers. Kammala or 
Panchal is a generic term in Madras for five castes 
working in gold and silver, iron, wood, brass and 
masonry. But they art- a separate caste in the 
Central Provinces, and are also called Vishwa Brahmans. The common point 
about nearly all these occupations is that they did not originate until a compara¬ 
tively advanced stage of progress when people had begun to live in towns, when 
the practice of the handicrafts was no longer despised, and when consequently 
they were adopted by a higher stratum of the popubtion, corresponding probably 
to the cultivators of the first division of this group. There are some differences 
in status in the group itsell. The highest caste is Sonar a certain distinction 
attaches to working in the precious metals, and it is the most profitable trade, 
next to that of Bania, and hence it may have been as a rule adopted by a some¬ 
what better class of persons than the other trades, or the same considerations 
may have tended to raise the position of the industry’ it 9 ell Next to the Sonars 
come the Kasars. As usual they trace their pedigree from the slaughter of the 
Kshairiyas by Parasurama. In their case no less than four pregnant women, the 
wives of the king of the Sombansis, who stole the sacred cow, took refuge in a 
hermitage. Their four sons on growing up wished to avenge their father, and 
prayed to the goddess Kali for weapons. But unfortunately in their prayer 
instead of saying ' dan' arrow, they said * zaan* which means pot, and hence brass 
pots were given to them instead of arrows. They set out to sell the pots, but got 
involved in a quarrel with a Raja, who killed three of them, but was defeated by 
the fourth, to whom he afterwards gave his daughter and half his kingdom, and 
who became the ancestor of the Kasars. The caste occupies a high position in 
the northern districts, and wears the sacred thread. 


223. The Barhai or carpenter is a village menial in the Punjab, and 
is considered by Mr. Ibbetson to belong to the same 

aititan taaira-taaAL , . T , . , , . . 

class as the Lohar, though his status is superior. 
In the Central Provinces carpentering is not usually a village industry, so 
much of carpenter's work as is required being done by the cultivators them¬ 
selves or by the Lohar or Khati. Mr. Hira Lai tells me that the Barhai is a village 


- 






servant in Saugor and Damoh, but his status has perhaps been fixed by the 
urban members of the caste, who are more numerous and would command more 
influence. Mr. Nesficld’ says that he is a village servant and ranks with the 
Kurmi, with whom his interests are so closely allied. But there is no reason why 
the carpenter should be more closely allied with the cultivator than any other 
village menial, and it seems more probable that carpentering as a distinct trade 
is of comparatively late origin, and was adopted by Kurmis, to which fact the 
connection noticed by Mr. Nesficld may be attributed j hence the superior position 
uf the Barhai. The Sansiya or mason of the Oriya country also comes within 
the group of artisan castes from whom a Brahman can take water, perhaps because 
he works only in stone, and hence his occupation is urban, while the Beldar and 
Larhia, who arc in the lower group, work also in earth. Karthworking is a pro¬ 
fession adopted by several of the non-Aryan tribes. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces Mr. Nesficld gives Sangtarash as tlic caste of stone-cutters, and is doubtful 
whether it is a distinct caste, saying that it is an occupation adopted by Kurmis 
and other castes from whom a Brahman can take water. Hence it comes within 
the group of higher artisans, and it seems probable that this was Lite manner tu 
which most of these castes originated, their position being fixed by that of the 
persons who generally practised them, at the time when they assumed a tendency 
to the formation of endogamous groups. The Komtis are the Madras caste of 
traders corresponding to Bonus, but their status is not so high as that of the 
latter caste. A number of their sections are totemistic, and every clan has some 
natural object which it venerates and abstains from consuming. Their story is 
that ‘ On one occasion a Vaisya maiden was beloved by a Kshatriya king, who 

* sought her in marriage, f ler father refused, saying that as they were of different 
' castes it would lx- no marriage. But the king persisted and would not be denied. 
' On which the maiden determined to sacrifice herself to save her honour, and her 

* clansmen resolved to die with her. A funeral pyre was kindled and the girl threw 
' herself on to it and perished, followed by a hundred and two of her kinsmea 
' But the others were cowardly and fled from the fire. Before she died the girl 
'cursed the king and her castc-fcllows who had fled, and they and their families 
' were cut off from the earth. But from those who died the hundred and two clans 
' of tlic Komtis are descended, and they worship the maiden as Kanika Devi/ 
The name according to one report b derived from the Godavari, which is also 
called Gomti, because the Komtis live uear it; but in the Madras Census Report 
Mr. Stuart gives the derivation as being from * Ko-mati'—fox-minded, because of 
the cunning of the caste. 


Tfcr terrins Origin «t lhar 


324. The third division of the group of castes, from whom a Brahman can 

take wa'er, consists of those whose occupation is 
personal or household service. In this group arc 
included the ' Nai' or barber, the Bargah or 
house-servant ol Kajpui families, the Bari or leaf- 
plate makct.and sixrastrs—Dhimar, Kahar, Kewat, 
Mallah, Naoda and fnjhwar—whose occupations 
arc fishing, water-carrying, dhoolic-bearing and 
' khidmatgnri' or indoor service. It is believed 
that most of these castes have no claim by reason 
of their descent to the comparatively high posi:jon 
which they occupy. They have been admitted to it for a special reasro, that they 
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arc the persona) servants of the higher castes, and on this account the) have been 
invested with a degree of social purity greater than that Which properly belongs 
to them. Mr. Risley says * Mr. Nesfield regards the Bari as merely an off* 

' shoot from a semi*savage tribe known as Ranmanush and Musaliar. He still 
1 associates with them at times, and if the demand for leaf-plates and cups owing 
' to some temporary cause, such as a local fair or an unusual multitude of marri- 

* ages, happens to become larger than he can at once supply, he gets them 

* secretly made by his ruder kinsfolk, and retails them at a higher rate, passing 

* them off as his own production. The strictest Brahmans, those at least who 

* aspire to imitate the self-denying life of the ancient Indian hermit, never eat off 

* any other plates than those made of leaves. If this view is correct, the Baris 

* arc a branch of a non-Aryan tribe who have been given a fairly respectable 

* position in the Hindu system in consequence of the demand for leaf-plates, 

* which arc largely used by the highest as well as the lowest castes. Instances 

* of this sort, in which a non-Aryan or mixed group is promoted on grounds of 

* necessity or convenience to a higher status titan their antecedents would entitle 
' them to claim, arc'not unknown in other castes, and must have occurred 

* frequently in outlying parts of the country, where Ihe Aryan settlements were 

* scanty and imperfectly supplied with the social apparatus demanded by the 

* theory oi ceremonial purity. Thus the undoubtedly non-Aryan Ulmiyas have 

* in parts of Chota Nagpore been recognised as Jal-acliarani (able to give water 

* to the higher castes), and it may be conjectured that the Kahars themselves 
«„ n jy attained this privilege in virtue of their employment as palanquin 
i bearers. Of course in any case there is no breach of continuity and no- 

* thing resembling the sudden elevation of a social group But a gzadual 

* upheaval takes place, the social levels are altered, and the fiction is maintained 
'that things have been so all along.” It seems that the reasons given by 
Mr Rb]ey account for the position of all these castes. The occupations which 
they follow arc socially less respectable even than the village handicrafts, and 
would be less likely to be adopted by the Aryans. Some of them were also vil¬ 
lage menials, and as such should properly belong to the group below this. But it 
is clear that it would be intolerable to have as a household servant a man from 
whom one could not take a cup of water or allow to enter one's cookrooro. and 
hcncc these castes have been raised in position. The Dhimar is permitted, 
Mr. Htra Lai icfls me, to knead flour and make it into a cake, which the Brah¬ 
man then takes and puts on the girdle with his own hands. He can also boil 
water and pour pulse into the cooking pot from above, so long as he does not 
touch the vessel after the food has been placed in it. In ChhatttSgarh. where 
Ahirs or Rawau are the household servants, and the Dhimar is not required, his 
position is very low. little better than that of the non-Aryan tribes to whom he is 
probably closely related. 


a25 The Nai or barber is, of course, one of the best known castes in the 
Hindu social economy. He is generally employed as 
No<u* u a matchbrokcr to arrange marriages, and also takes a 

part in the ceremony. He carries the torch in the wedding procession. His 
loquacity is shown in the proverb : ' As the crow among birds, so the barber 
« among men.’ The barber and the professional Brahman are considered to be 
very jealous of their own perquisites, and unwilling to share with their 


*T«Acs sad Casts* ti Bencst. An Bari. 
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caste-fellows, and this Is exemplified in the proverb ' The barber, the dog, ami 


‘the Brahman—these three snarl at meeting one of their own kind. I) hi mar, 
Bhoi, Kewat and Kahar are all cognate and closely allied castes. The 
names Bhoi and Dhimar are used without distinction in many districts, and 
have therefore been amalgamated in the list. I hey me, as already stated, fisher* 
men and palanquin-bearers, besides being household servants, and the Bhriis of 
Hoshangabad used to ply a thriving trade in carrying dhoolies to Paehmarhi, of 
which tlte slightly more expeditious tonga service has now deprived them, Tlie 
cheerincss and good nature of these caste- Itavc often been remarked, and are 
exemplified in the following story about them — It happened one day that the 
' goddess Parbati was tired and belated afar from her palace. Sho met two Bhois. 
•and when she told them of her plight, they made a litter out of the branches of 

• trees and said they would Carry her home. On the way the goddess was 
‘delighted with the artless cheerful conversation of the men, and when she got 
« home she told them to wait while she sent them out a reward 1 he Bhois 
‘ found that then, was plenty of liquor to be had In the paL-ce and they went on 

• drinking and forgot all about going for the reward. In the meantime u Mar- 
•wariBania, who had heard what the goddess said, wailed at the door of the 

• palace, and when the servants brought out a large bag of money, he pretended 
'that he was one of tlte Bhois, and got them to give h:m the money, with which 
4 he made off Ahef A time the Bhois remembered about the reward, and went 

• to the door of the palace to get it, when tin goddess came out and found out 
•what had happened. The Bhois then wept and asked her to give them another 
•present, but the goddess, though she pitied tho poor Bhois, was angered at the 

• trick which had been played upon her, and said " As you have, been so simple 
«•» 50 s | )a || you always be poor: but as you have amused me, so shall you always 
“* be merry '' And this is the reason why the Bbnis and Dili mar* never have any 
‘money, hut ate always cheerful aud contented to the present day.' 

236. The third group of castes arc those from whose hands a Brahman can¬ 


not take water. They are placed in two divisions, the 



M-™. first consisting of cultivators and labourers, and the second 
of artisans, tradi rs, and miscellaneous castes. Detailed 


notice of each of these 


l/9«i txdHmutxMf ihJ raittt. 


cannot be attempted, but 
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Tod* Jn Madras; but thev 


appear to occupy a lowr 


ones of other provinces, perb;P s 


social position than the corresponding ones of 


because the Dravidian element generally preponderates in the popi 
of Madras, and this is recognised outside the province and has four 
ptession in tlte phras* ' The benighted Presidency.' Or it may be ‘* 
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Telugu castes of Chanda have been separated fora long period from their country¬ 
men and have not preserved themsetves from contact with the tribes among whom 
they have been living. The Kapewars are believed to be to some extent a mixed 
group. Next there are a few castes whose occupation is that of village watch¬ 
men—Khangar, Chauhan, Ramosi, Chailar, Dahait and Dhanuk. The Khangars 
say that they are descended from a clan, who, with the exception of the usual 
pregnant woman, were exterminated by the Bundelas. The woman hid her child 
under a Kusum or safflower tree, for which reason the Khangars venerate 
the Kusum; this is no doubt a toteniislic survival. It seems not unlikely 
that these castes, which are found in small numbers, may be offshoots from the 
Dravidian tribes formed into castes through holding the office of village watch¬ 
man. The Dhanuks are identified by one report with the Rasors, but seem to 
occupy a somewhat higher position, which they have perhaps attained in virtue 
of being village watchmen, or because their origin has been forgotten. The 
Ramosi is given by Grant Duff as the village chaukidar, and may originally have 
been an occupational term. The occupation of kotwar will, it appears in some 
cases, give a rise in status, and it is noticeable ai any rate that the castes whose 
principal employment is the holding of this office come into the third group, while 
the Gandas and Mchras among w hom only a small proportion of the whole caste 
are village watchmen are in the lowest category or that of the impure castes. It 
has already been seen that the Mehra kotwars of some districts tend to form 
separate endogamous divisions, when they gradually lose their impurity and 
are admitted to this group. 


Otter Dra vidian rule. 


237. There are a few castes who are probably offshoots of non-Aryan tribes, 
and have obtained some improvement in status either 
through an admixture of Rajpui blood, or owing to their 
origin having been forgotten. The Bhoyars are one of these. Their story is 
given in the chapter on language. The Kohlis in the Marat ha districts say 
that they were brought from Benares to Chanda by some Gond kings : but they 
are probably the same as the Kotis in Bombay, a Dravidian tribe which is 
considered to have given its name to Kolaba.* * Grant Duff gives Koli as the 
water-carrier of the Maratha villages, and the cast'.* may have been employed in 
this capacity and thereby have obtained a rise in status.' Other instances are 
the Rajbhars, an offshoot from the Bhars of the North-West Provinces, and pro¬ 
bably also the Rajjhars. Rajbhars will cat laic hi with a Lodhi, but not with a 
Brahman, and may, perhaps, have some traditional connection with that caste. 
The Kalangas are probably also non-Aryan, The Murhas arc a caste of earth- 
workers who may be an offshoot ol Kols, though they have now lost all con¬ 
nection with them and claim to be the same as the I.unias or Nunias, the salt 
preparers and sellers of the North-West Provinces. Tiyars are a Dravidian boat¬ 
ing and fishing caste of Sambalpur. They catch fish with circular baskets of 
wicker work which are narrower at the mouth than at the other end. and arc 
dragged through the water. The- fish entering at the mouth arc caught in the 
basket and are unable to escape. They fish only in tanks, and not in rivers or 
Streams Tiyars have to some extent taken to agriculture. Bestas are another 
ci^tc of fishermen in the Telugu country. As these castes are not required 
for personal service, they have not been admitted to the right of giving water 
Taon/as are reported to be an offshoot of Kandhs, who were soldiers of the 

1 Caajo* U»potl oi Boraimjr City, 1901. 

It r» poMiW-* that Kofl «*jr k»« been * laocliaaaJ uai tad an te ear ererd oooli*. See chanter on La»*o 
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Raias of Orissa, and are now labourers. They are divided into the Kbandait 
(swordsmen), Kandh, Dangua (hillmen), and Behera (Kewat) sub-castes, 
and this shows that they are a mixed group of non-Aryan origin who have 
been formed into a caste, and obtained a certain rise in status from military 
service as in the cases already noticed. The Marorts say that they were 
brought from Marwar by the Bhonslas for military service, and have since taken 
to cultivation. The Pindharis are the descendants of some members of the old 
freebooling tribes, who settled down to cultivation when they were broken up. 
The Parkas of Jubbulpore are probably an offshoot from the Panltas or Ganda* 
of Chhatlisgarh, who have obtained promotion on becoming cultivators. It 
seems not unlikely that the Padkas, returned as a clan of Rajputs, have some 
connection with these. Generally it may be said that at the present time, when 
a Dravidian tribe is formed into a caste, perhaps obtaining a different name or 
being admitted in a subordinate degree to the possession of land, it is promoted 
into this grade. 

228. The second division of this group contains the lower artisan, trading, and 
miscellaneous castes. Generally speaking, and subject 

Lown ariilAn catlo*. . , J r , “ , 

t can be recognised tliat the in¬ 
dustries belonging to tbc 
castes of this group are 
,4 ?^47 those which arc carried on 
, 5$ in villages, and this seems 
•3<«>79 to be the cause which ac- 

>150 

• 3 S.° 5 * counts for the difference in 
774 status between the lower 
4,505 and higher artisans. The 
Lohar or blacksmith is a 
S513 true village menial in the 
^ Punjab,'‘receiving custom- 
ia!Ji ' a>7 dues * n the shape of 
7,S, 5?8 * a sl,arc °* produce, 

• *»* ’ in return for which he 

O 

— ^ * makes and mends all the 

- • iron implements of agri- 

' culture, the material being 
' found by the husbandman. Kalar, Shanan and Sundi are three castes of 
liquor distillers. Liquor is looked on as impure by the higher castes, and the 
trade would be left to the lower classes ; it must generally be carried on outside 
the village site. The business is, however, a profitable one, and the position of the 
caste has been to a certain extent improved owing to its members becoming well- 
to-do. 1 he saying The Bania will keep his best wares to the last, but the 

• Kalar will give his best at the beginning' refers to the different methods of the 
two castes, the shop-keeper trying to get rid of his inferior articles, but the liquor- 
seller giving the strongest wine at the beginning, * and when men have well drunk, 

* then thatwhich is worse. 1 The Hatwa is the village trader or pedlar, and the Ban jam 
the village carrier. The Banjara* have several Rajput clan names as their sub¬ 
divisions—asChauhan, Ponwar, Rathor, Jadani; but it seems doubtful whether there 
furnish any evidence as to their extraction, as they may have simply been adopted 
in imitation of the military families in whose service Banjaras were engaged to 

‘ Punjab Cctmt Report. 1881 , paragraph 614 . 
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provision their forces. The caste came into imjKjrtanct when they were entrusted 
with the iood supply of the armies of the Mogals and the Marathas. ' Fortune 

* particularly smiled on Bhika Rathor, as his sons rose immediately to eminence as 
•commissariat contractors in the north. And not only under the Delhi Emperors, 

‘ but under the Poona Raj and the Subahship of the Nizam, several of their de- 
‘ sccndants attained to consideration and power. It is well known that our own 
' Duke of Wellington as Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his Indian campaigns, very largely 
' employed some of litem in his train, while fits enemies were doing the same. One 
' of them obtained a fief from the Nizam, and his descendant still ru'es near 
' Hingoli.' 1 Banjaras are very superstitious, and their women were often mur¬ 
dered as witches, as described somewhere by Sir Alfred Lvall. 

259. The Tcli or oi|-presscr is another village trader. In llte Central Pro¬ 
vinces the caste is largely engaged in agriculture and 

T«Un Al'ti WtJlvlfl* til!*’ 1.1 * ( , , 

shop-keeping, as wfcll as in its traditional occupation. 
The Tcli is a great talker. * Where there is a Tcli, there is sure to be eonten- 
’ tion. It is considered a Very had omen to see a Ttli on going out in the morn¬ 
ing. ' God save me from a TJi, a Chamar and a Dhobi/ hut the Tcli is the 
worst. The Teli is considered to be very close fisted, but on occasion his cun¬ 
ning over-reaches itself. 'The Teli counts every drop of oil as it comes nut of 
' the press, but sometimes he upsets the whole pot.' It has already been seen Itow, 
where they have become landholders, the Teiis are trying to obtain admission 
into high society. The dyeing and tailoring castes fall into this group, and also 
some of the weaving castes—Bahna, Chhipa. Atari. Darji. Dtura, Bhulia, Koshti, 
Rangari. Weaving is one of the earliest industries, and is generally left to the 
impure castes of the lowest group. But the finer sorts of weaving and dyeing would 
come into existence at a later period, and would bi partially urban industries, 
and hence the same stigma would not attach to them, and they might be adopred 
by a higher stratum of the population. Koshtis are a class of urban weavers 
noted for their turbulence. Bhulias arc weavers in Sambalpur who allege some 
connection with Koshtis. They arc reported to be of a fair complexion and tall 
stature, and may be some degraded class who have taken to weaving, but the 
following saying attributes to them a more humble origin * At first a son was 
' born from a Chandal (sweeper) woman ; at that lime none were awarr of his 
•descent or rank, 50 he wa*. called Bhulia (one who is forgotten). He took the 

* loom into his hands and became the brother-in-law of the Ganda.' But Bhulias 
are not regarded as impure The Chhipas and Rangaris are dyeing castes, 
which are closely connected. The Bhaosars arc a sub-division of Rangari. 
‘ When Parasurama was s’aying the Kshatriyas, two brothers took refuge in a 
’ temple of Devi. One of them, who was called Bliaosar, threw himse’f upon the 

* image, but the other hid behind it. The goddess saved them both, and told 

* them to adopt the vocation of dyers.' The Rangaris are descended from the 
brother who was ca’lcd Ilhaosar. and the Chhipas from the other brotlier, because 
he hid behind the image (c hhipna —to hide). The word is no doubt derived 
from chhafma —ro prim, because the Chhipas print coloured patterns on cotton 
cloths with wooden stamps. Atari* are a caste of dyers who use the red dy«- 
of the ' At' or madder root. 

230. The three shepherd castes are included in this group—Gadaria, Dlian- 

Sberimi tM t« gar, and Kuramwar. Their status is lower than that of 

the castes who herd cattle, probably because the latter 


1 Bcrmr Ct»rn Report. 1S81, pjj* 15 *. 
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pursuit was combined with cultivation from the earliest times and regarded as 
equally respectable. It would also acquire a certain amount of dignity owing to 
its association with the sacred cow. The tending of sheep and goats might be 
left to the class of labourers and cultivators of lower status, and in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in many cases to the Dravidian tribes. The names ol all three castes show 
their functional origin, Gadariya being from Gadar a sheep; Dhangar from Dhan 
(wealth), a term applied to a flock of sheep and goats; and Kuramwar from 
Kurri, a Telugu word for sheep. 

231. Two castes of brass-workers are included in this group—the Otdri or 
brass-worker of the Mara!ha country, and the Khadra 
The (Mu. who works in bell-metal in Sambalpur. The Otiri is 

probably a Dravidian. Mr. Percival says that they have a survival of marriage by 
capture. ‘ If any one refuses to give his daughter in marriage after being asked 
' twice or thrice, they abduct the girl, and afterwards pay some compensation to 
i the father.' They arc also said to eat with Gonds. It appears, then, that the 
trade of brass-working, which in Northern India is highly respectable, has in the 
Maratha country been left to the same class of persons as that from which the 
other village menial castes were originally formed , and this instance goes to show 
that the relative status of occupations is fixed not as a rule by features 
incidental to the occupation itself, but by the position previously occupied by the 
persons who practise it, though in some cases, as in that of holding land, 
the estimation with which the profession has been regarded from the earliest times 
and which it originally obtained in precisely the same manner, that is from the 
status of those who first held land, has become so definitely fixed and recognised, 
that it will operate to raise in the social scale classes or castes who subsequently 
adopt it. • The Lodhi and the OtAri should probably, so far as their extraction 
goes, be social equals, both being Dravidian tribes who have become castes. But 
while the Otdri still occupies a position just above the tribes who have not 
definitely entered the caste system, the Lodhi is a landholder and esteems 
himself as little less than a Rajput. Why the profession of brass-working should 
in the Maratha districts belong to the class of village menials cannot be definitely 
explained. But it is noticeable that the social economy of the village differed 
here considerably from that of Northern India. In Gram Duff's History of the 
Marat has* * it is stated that the complete establishment of a village consisted of 
24 officials divided into two groups- 11 is unnecessary to mention them all; but 
it may be remarked that they include the Sonar, flu; Tamboli or betel-leaf vendor, 
the Gurao or village priest, the Bhat or bard, the tailor, and the Koli or water- 
carrier, besides all the ordinary village menials ; and it seems therefore that these 
occupation* which, m Northern India, were not usually village industries, in 
Bombay, whether because the colonisation of the country took place at a later 
period of development, or for some other reason which cannot be determined, 
assumed this form. Consequently the persons who practised them were the 
servants of the body of cultivators occupying a lower social position. And though 
Grant Duff does not give the brass-worker as one of the village officials, it may 
safely be presumed that Iris occupation was at least as early as the goldsmith’s; 
and if the latter was a village servant, he would be in the same or an inferior rank. 


• t An pat thtaW th!» a nhotljr correct. Landholding vnt alto, cd coort*. lt*» cli ci >.iurc» ol «*»1th op l., 

—. , n J ok Ihit account * ria '* tltliu w.mld »lw> lt» obtained from It juti n» 1 !hr cat* with edaentioa 

•1 - Dm tho otigln of Uc tutu. **m» to be at dcnalinl. 

• Edition iBrS, VoIocdc t, page *6, Kcdo All tbn tnhwajorta rafervnen to Grant Ou* am to the tun *»«-. 
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U Is then, perhaps, in this way that the difference in the social position of the 
Otln and the Kasar may be accounted for , and the explanation of other variations 
in the rank of the professional castes between one Province and another may 
probably, to some extent, be looked for on similar line*. 


33 a. '1 he Gandhi or perfume-seller may be noticed as a caste which seems 
_ _ ... . „ . to be in actual process of formation. The term Bukekari 

or maker of red powder or bun kit appears to refer to the 
same persons and has been amalgamated with it, Enquiry tends to show that 
members of several castes who adopt this profession have returned themselves 
as Gandhi. In the case of Kunbis it gives a rise in status, because the occupa¬ 
tion of perfume-selling is held in considerable estimation, and they would therefore 
prefer the name ; but at present tliere are Brahmans who arc also perfume-sellers, 
and they will still return themselves by their own caste. In time it may be 
anticipated that Gandhi will become a caste made up of these different con¬ 
stituents, and will occupy a social position rather higher than that of Kunbis. 
' A man fares according to the company which he keeps ; if he goes to the 

• Gandhi he will be regaled with sweet perfumes, but if he sits in the Lohar’s 

* shop his clothes will be burnt by the sparks from the anvil.’ But opinions may 
differ as to the gratification afforded by the Gandhi's scents, and there are those 
who would prefer the Lohar notwithstanding the sparks. 1 The Kacheras or 
makers of glass bangles are both Hindus and Mahomedans. Among the Hindus 
the Kachcra is noted for his desire to make a profit by getting a large bride 
price on the marriage of girls. His prayer is ' O God, give me a daughter ; in 
' exchange for her I shall get a pair of bullocks and a mortar full of rupees, and 
1 1 shall be rich for the rest of my life. For a dowry I shall give her a sickle, 

' a hoe, and a spinning machine ; and these will suffice for my daughter to earn her 
' livelihood.’ Kasbis or prostitutes have been formed into a caste. Girls are 
brought up to the trade, and as soon as they arrive at maturity are seduced 
by a regular ceremony called 'covering the head.' For the * Jus primer noctis' 
a considerable sum is usually paid. Boys become tlieir accompanists, and are 
called Sarangias from the sarangi, a stringed instrument played with a bow. 
The dancing girl is also given by Sir Ifcnry Maine as 3 village servant. 


233. The last kind of castes, of whom it is necessary to make some mention 

7W »ituge prtotk. » n this group, are those coming under the designation 
of priests or astrologers—Joshi, Jogi, Jangam, Satani, Na- 
nakshahi, Tirtnallc, Chitrakathi, Gondhali, Waghya, Manbhao, Basdewa. Speaking 
generally it may perhaps be said that these castes occupy for the lower classes 
of society the same position as the Brahmans hold in the upper strata. They 
are the ministrants of the more primitive form of religion—that of the village 
gods. In many cases their ritual has probably been derived from a Dravidian 
source, and they themselves may be the promoted descendants of the tribal priests, 
medicine men, or witch-finders. It is true that they arc now for the most part 
employed m the service of Hindu gods, but this is probably a kind of religious 
evolution, of a nature akin to the social elevation in‘o Hinduism of the taste¬ 
less tribes; and moreover different nu'horiticj have held that many features of the 
cult of Siva and Kali, which represent a great retrogression from the character 
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of the purer nature gods of the Vedas, have been derived from Dni vidian 
sources. Among these castes may also be included some gToups of Brahmans 
degraded by their acceptance of a lower worship The Joshi or astrologer is mtn- 
tiouedby Grant Duff as a village servant of the Maratha villages. Mr. Nesficld 
says 1 ‘that his art is really that of palmistTy, and should be distinguished from 
astrology, which belongs to the Brahman Jyotisbi.' But he is connected with 
astrology, as his business is to avert the evil influence of the planet Saturn, and 
of Rahu and Kelu. the head and tail of the dragon, all of which arc malignant 
stars. He begs ou Saturday (Saturn> day) and always receives black things 
as urad, black blankets, iron, hilt, nr black animals. Such articles are given 
when he is specially called in to counteract the bad action of the planets in 
question, but he roust always be given oil. It appears not unlikely, from Mr, 
Nesficld s description, that the Joshi is a village necromancer who has encroached 
to some extent on the functions of the Brahman Jyotisbi The following is also 
apposite: The village Joshi is a sort of astrologer and priest who points out 

1 the lucky and unlucky days for commencing ploughing and sowing, and all 
‘occasions of importance connected with the agricultural Labours of the com- 
• munily. He also officiates at births, deaths and marriages, and at religious 
•ceremonies of all kinds. He usually has a small field of little value rent-free, 

1 one or two rupees from recognised village charges, and a certain 

•quantity of grain from each cultivator annually.' 1 Jangam is also given 
by Grant Duff as a village servant He is the priest or guru of the 

Sbivitc sect of the Lingayats. Jangams like Gosains and Bairagis are 
divided into two groups—celibate and married. They wear the * Lingam ♦ or 
phallic sign of Siva in a silver casket round their neck; and as this is 
supposed to represent the god and to be eternal, they are buried and not 
burnt after death, because the lingam must be buried with them and must 

not be destroyed in the fire. The Gondhali is also included in the list of vil'age 

servants of the Maratha villages, his duty being the beating of the tambhul or 
double kettle-drum. They are the worshippers of Devi and are distinguished 
by wearing a mala or necklace of cowries, by carrying torches, and by playing 
on the drums. Their ritual is accompanied by exhibitions of singing and danc¬ 
ing, for which they receive payment from those who witness them. Basdewas 
or Harbotas arc wandering mendicants. Each has a beat of a certain number 
of villages which must not be infringed by the others. Their method is to 
ascertain the name of some well-to-do person in the village. This done, they 
climb a tree in the early morning before sunrise and continue chanting his 
praises in a loud voice until he is sufficiently flattered by their eulogies or wearied 
by their importunity to throw down a present of a few pice under the tree, which 
the Basdewa descends and appropriates. Basdewas arc also engaged in the 
trade of buying aud selling buffaloes. Satanis are a Vaishnavite order from 
Madras. They arc stated to be the priests of the lower castes, anti at the time 
of the harvest they go to the thrashing ground of each cultivator and get some 
grain from him. 


234. The Manbhaos arc a Vaishnavite order, having their head-quarters in 
. . _ Berar. In the Berar Census Report, 1881 (page 61) it 

is stated that the Manbhaos are not usually found in 
towns but in Urge villages. * The Brahmans hate the Manbhaos, who have not 
♦only thrown ofl the Drahtnanical yoke themselves, but also do much to oppose 
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•Ihe influence of Brahmans among the agriculturists. The Manbhaos are 

• respected and a guru is often taken from their sect in place of a Brahman or a 

* Gosain. The Brahmans represent them as descended from one Krishna nhat, a 
' Brahman who was outcasted for keeping a beautiful Mang woman « his mistress; 

■ her four sons were called the Mang bhaos or Mang brothers. Mang is one of 
the lowest castes of bamboo-workers and village musicians, and this derivation is 
a good instance of what may be called the ■ argnmentum ex »om,ne, a method of 
controversy* a* which the Brahmans excel. The Manbhaos arc also divided into 
the two group* of celibate and married. ‘The consent of the guru is obtained 
- previous to marriage, and the intending bridegroom then makes his offer by 

■ laying his jholi or beggar's wallet on the top of that of the girl he 1ms selected 
' inside the temple. If she lets it remain there it is equivalent to an acceptance 
1 of the proposal. 1 * It Seems dear from the above description that the Manbhaos 
arc a class of village prics.s disliked by the Brahmans whose authority they 
oppose. The Garpagari or hail-averter is another village servant in the Maratha 
districts, his duty being merely to control the dements and protect the crops from 
unlimetv storms. For this he receives a contribution trom the cultivators ; but in 
recent ^ears an unavoidable scepticism as to his efficiency has tended to reduce his 
earnings. Mr. Fuller told me that on one occasion when he was hastening 
through the Chanda District on tour and pressed for time, the weather at one of 
his halting places looked threatening, and he feared that it would rain and de.ay 
the march. Among the villagers who came to see him was the local Garpagari, 
and not wishing to neglect any chance, he ordered him to take up Ins position 
outside the camp and keep off the ram. This the Garpagan did, and watched 
through the night. In the event the rain held off. the camp moved, and that 
Garpagan s reputation was established for life. 


235. Generally speaking, then, the composition of the group of castes from 
whose hands a Brahman cannot take water, but who are 
d iw "it*** *" bW - no j impure*, may be summarised as follows. 1 here are 
a number of offshoots from Dravidian tribes who have developed into castes; in 
some cases, perhaps, from a mixture of blood, in others because they have been 
admitted to cultivation on an inferior status, in others simply because it has been 
forgotten who they were. It includes also most of the occupational castes whose 
industries originated at an early period in social history when the Aryans consi¬ 
dered their practice to be derogatory, and when in the constitution d the village 
community the primitive artificers and handicraftsmen were the servant* and 
menials of the body of cultivators. In one or two cases it can be seen that where 
a particular trade’, such as brass-working., was a village industry, the caste 
to which it belongs occupies a lower social position than where it was 
carried on chiefly in towns weaving, on the other hand, belongs primarily to 
the lowest group of impure castes; but the finer kinds of weaving and dyeing 
are more recent developments, and the castes who follow them take 
a higher position and arc contained in this group. Lastly, the group con¬ 
tains nearly all the castes which have been formed from the holders of 
hereditary offices attached to the village community, and of which several 
instances have been given. This group occupies a position intermediate between 
that of the pure castes from whose hands a Brahman can take water, and the 
impure castes who cannot be touched. The status of the former corresponds, 
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as it has been seen, to the cultivator of ilie village or the body of the people 
among the Aryans. The status of the impure castes originate* from the subject 
and servile class of Aboriginals or Dravidian* : and it seems, therefore, a reasonable 
hypothesis that the status of this group was originally formed from the descend¬ 
ants of mixed alliances between the two races, who were the primitive artificers 
and handicraftsmen, and who became the common servants of the early village 
communities. It has been seen that the holding of a village office, such as ketwar, 
will sometimes still raise a sub-division of an impure caste into this group from 
the one beneath it as soon a* the kotwars begin to marry among themselves 
and make a separate sub-caste. It is not meant to imply that there is any 
universal ruin and that every caste which originated in mixed descent or from 
holding a village office will be found in this group, or on the other hand that all the 
castes placed in it have been formed in such a manner. It has already been seen 
that several causes have operated to alter the position either of individual castes 
or of whole categories, But the composition of the group as a whole appears 
to support the conjecture that its status may have originated in the manner above 
described, and this coiijcciure corresponds with the tradition of the mixed castes 
in the Hindu wrirings; and tradition, though its details arc indefinitely embroidered, 
usually contains in its substance a foundation of truth. 

236. The fourtli group of the scheme of social divisions contains the non- 

Aryan or Dravidian tribes, 
who are really outride the 
caste system, when this is 
considered as the social 
organisation of the Hindus. 
It is well known that these 
tribes have till lately been 
held to belong to two 
distinct ethnic stocks—the 
Kolarian and Dravidian. 
As has been explained in 
the chapter on language, 
this distinction is without foundation, biting based only on linguistic differences, 
and Mr. Risky has proved the racial identity of the two sets of tribes in he 
Ethnographic Survey of Bengal. The term Dravidian has, Mr. Risky informs 
me, now been authoritatively adopted to designate these tribes in distinction to 
the Mongolian and other stocks which arc also found in pans of India. No 
detailed description of the tribes will fcc attempted here, as the materials are too 
fragmentary and the subject too large. Some excellent notes on the Goods, the 
results of a great deal of persona! enquiry, have been received firm Mr. A. E. 
Nekoti and will be sent for publication to the Asiatic Quarterly Rtvicx- 
Here it is only necessary to explain why the position of these tribes should be 
above that of the impure castes, who are also usually the descendants of 
the Dravidian stock. The reason is, perhaps, that these tribes were not com¬ 
pletely subjugated in the same manner as most of those of Northern India. 
Nor have they been altogether ousted from the possession of the land, while for 
a considerable period, during and after various stages of Hindu immigration, 
the representatives of ruling dynasties belonged to the tribes; in most of the 
•states held on zamindari tenure they still do so. Generally speaking also the 
peopling of the Central Provinces by castes representative of the Aryan race 
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was a process of colonisation rather than of conquest 1 ; and the immigrants lived 
in villages side by side with the indigenous residents, only gradually obtaining 
by their superior industry and skill the ownership of the most fertile portions 
of the soil. Moreover, it would appear that the occupations which in Northern 
India were specially relegated to the subject race, as weaving, tanning, mat, canc 
and bamboo working, and washing clothes, were here not generally adopted by 
the tribes, because the castes which practised them there had also immigrated 
and were available to discharge them. Lastly, it may be surmised that the race 
feeling in which it seems prohablc that the personal impurity imputed to certain 
castes in Northern India must have had its origin had. by the time the Central 
Provinces was colonised, lost a considerable part of its force owing to the fact 
that the two peoples had lived together for centuries, and there had been a certain 
amount of inter-breeding and of admission of Dravidian groups into the higher 
circles of Hinduism; and the distinction of race had already tended, as at the 
present lime, to be merged in the more elaborate gradations of caste and 
occupation, of which it was the basis and primary cause. 


337. The fifth or lowest group is that of the impure castes, who cannot be 
tm impair ea»tm. Tii« tobjcctitaiuv. touched. They include most of the weaving 

castes, the leather-worker, potter, bamboo-worker, washerman, and scavenger. 

If a member of the higher castes is touched by one of 
them, he has to halite and have his clothes washed. 
This rule, however, is now to some extent falling into 
abeyance. Women are said to be more strict 
about its observance than men. It seems to me 
that the very existence of a division of the people, 
6trictly barred from social intercourse with their 
fellows by the belief that their touch conveys defile¬ 
ment, is sufficient to demonstrate the race basis 
of caste. It does not appear that any other 
adequate motive can be assigned for the imposition 
of such a stigma. It cannot be accounted for by 
the occupations of this class, because though some 
of them as hide-curing and scavenging would, in 
themselves, be considered unclean, in the case of others as weaving and 
bamboo-working there is no reason for such a distinction. The trade of the 
dyer is a dirtier one than that of the weaver, but the dyer is not impure. Moreover, 
it has been seen that in some cases a weaver caste lias obtained a higher social 
position. Nor could the distinction have arisen from the feeling of disgust 
occasioned by any social custom, as for instance that of killing the cow. For 
not all of these castes will eat cow's flesh, while there are others such as some 
of the Dravidian tribes, who do cat it, and who are not impure. Besides, the 
excessive regard for ceremonial observance, which now distinguishes the caste 
system, must certainly have been the gradual product of the undue influence 
exercised on all the relations of life by the priestly class of Brahmans. It could 
not have been a feature of the simple pastoral existence which is attributed to 
the early Aryans. And if the impurity in question had a religious origin, and 
was imputed by the Brahmans to certain social habits or to the degrading 
nature of particular occupations, it would attach primarily to those customs 
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or occupations and not to certain classes of persons. But as is stated by M. 
Scnart, it originated at a time when the caste system had not yet taken definite 
shape, and it attached to the Sudras who were prohibited from approaching 
within a certain distance of the higher castes. It seems justifiable, therefore, to 
conclude that this was the means by which the Brahmans sought to preserve 
the higher race from degradation by intermarriage with the black and despised 
tribes, whom the Aryans had met and subjugated on entering the country. It 
is only the feeling engendered by difference of race and difference of colour, the 
pride of blood, and the fear of its pollution, that could cause so violent a 
personal antipathy between man and man. But the feeling has not been able to 
endure intact through the effects of long centuries of social contact and to a 
certain extent of intermarriage. The line is there, but it no longer marks a 
division of races. The Dravidians have obtained admission into all grades 
of society except perhaps the very highest. The people themselves cannot say 
which castes belong to either race and which are of mixed descent. And, 
as has been seen, it b only to the tribes belonging to those parts of India 
which were colonised at a comparatively early period that the stigma attaches. 
When the later immigration into the Central Provinces took place, the origin 
of the distinction must have been forgotten, as the tribes here are not regarded 
as impure. And at present when a Dravidian tribe becomes a caste, it frequently 
gets into the third group of those from whom a Brahman cannot take water. 
Those of Northern India have lost their identity by their entry into the caste 
system, and by obtaining fresh names derived from the occupations to which 
they were relegated in rural society. And hence the impurity now belongs to 
particular castes and particular occupations and not to the Dravidian tribes 
as such. 

238. It is not clear why any impurity should attach to the occupation of 
Wwvin weaving in itself, and it has been seen also that in some 

cases the castes who follow this calling are not so regarded. 
1 1 seems a possible hypothesis that the weaver never attained to the rank of a village 
menial, and was unable to separate himself from the body of the servile class, 
simply because there was so much work to be done in supplying the require- 
- ments of the village that the occupation was generally practised by the whole 
of this class. Hence, having in the first instance been left to them with the other 
primitive industries, all of which were considered derogatory to the status of the 
cultivator, it gradually came to be associated with them, and was to some extent 
branded as impure. It is noticeable that in Bengal the important weaving caste 
of Tanti is included among those from whom a Brahman can take water. 
Mr. Risley is of opinion that it has to some extent raised itself to this position 
by its own influence, the trade there being prosperous and lucrative, and having 
long ago attained to the development of an urban industry. The cloths called 
Ahrawan’ or * running water,’ woven solely for the Emperor’s Seraglio at Delhi, were 
of so fine a texture, that it is related that on one occasion a daughter of Aurangreb 
was reproached on entering the room for her immodest attire, and excused herself 
by the plea that she had on seven folds of cloth. 1 The case of the Tantis then 
is analogous to that of the Koshtis, only that the industry of the former was of far 
greater importance- 
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239 The weaving castes of the lowest group are the Balahi in Nttnar. 

Ganda and Panka in Sambalpur, Katia am! Kon in the 
Thr «*»..«* e«ac». northern districts, and Malar, Mehra or Dhed in these and 
the Marat ha country. Mala is a Madras caste of weavers corresponding to Mchras 
There is little reason to doubt that all these castes are the direct descendants of 
Dravidian tribes, but in several cases they have lost their identity, and, ^ being 
formed into castes, have obtained names arising from their occupations. Balahi 
seems to be derived from the word * RaWak. ' messenger, and is afunctional term 
showing that the members of the caste were formerly employed m this capacity ; 
they still largely act as Kotwars in Nimar and Ilosbangabad. The Kons may 
possiblv be an offshoot from Charoars, as many of their family names arc the 
same thev belong to the sect of Rohidas ; and a Cbamar will sometimes call 
himself a Kori to conceal his identity. The name of the Mahm * P^haps 
lerritorial, being derived from a locality in Bombay. Wilson thinks that 
Maharashtra, the native name for most of Bombay, not improbably means *1 he 

• country of the Mahars,’ though the Maratha Brahmans say that it ts • Maha- 

• rashtra’ or * the great country '' The Mahars are recognised as a Dravidian 
tribe in Bombay. Dhed, commonly used as a synonym for Mahar, is stated by 
Mr. Ibbetson to mean * any low fellow ’ , Ganda and Panka* are probably the 
same caste, being the Pans ol Orissa and Chhota Nagpore. 

240. The weaver is the proverbial butt of Hindu ridicule like the tailor in 
England. * One Gadariya will take on ten weavers.' * Four 
9 m ,&i] is* -.vrr*. , weavers will spoil any shew.' The following story also 

illustrates their stupidity• ' Twenty weavers goL into a field of kens grass. They 

• thought it was a tank and began swimming. When they go: out they said, 

‘ - Let us all count and see how many we are, in case anybody has been left m the 
' " tank " Thtv counted and each left out himself, so that they all made cut 

• nineteen. Jusl then a sowar came along and they cried to him • •* Oh! sir, we 

• • were twenty, and one of us has been drowned in this tank ' The sowar seeing 

• that there was only a field of grass, counted them and found there were twenty, so 

• he sa'd “ What will you give me if l find the twentieth.’' They promised him a piece 

• of cloth, on which the sowar taking his whip lashed each of the weavers across the 

• shoulders, counting as he did so. When he hud counted twenty, lie took the | 

• cloth and rode away.’ Another story is that a weaver bought a buffalo for 

Rs. 20. His brother then came to him and wanted a share in the buffalo They 
did not know how he should be given a share until at last the weaver said : ^ ou 

• 1 go and pay the man who sold me the buffalo Rs 20, and then you will have 

• “given as much as I have, and will be half owner of the buffalo"; which was 

• done.’ In Sambalpur the habit of the weaver of hollowing out the ground to 
make a place for his feet has given rise to the following uncomplimentary method 
of address : 1 Why do you call yourself Mehcr? fa title assumed by Rhulias). 

. You make a hole in the ground and put your legs into it, and are like a cow 

• with rinderpest struggling in the mud.’ 


241. 


The Ghasias are so far as is known the only caste outside those who 
commonly return themselves as Mehtar which consents 
to do scavenger’s work. Their other usual occupations arc 
grass-cutting, the tending of horses, and making loom combs for weavers. The 
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Ghasi.ts entertain a great aversion for Kayasths, and account for it in the follow¬ 
ing manner: * On one occasion the son of the Kavasth minister of the Raja 

* of Ratanpur went out for a ride followed by a Ghasia sais. The boy was wear- 

* ing costly ornaments, and the Ghasia s cupidity being excited, lie attacked and 

* murdered the child, stripped him of his ornaments, and threw the body down a 
' well. The murder was discovered, and in revenge the minister killed every 

* Ghasia man. woman or child that he could lay his hands on. The only ones who 
' escaped were two pregnant women who took refuge in the hut of a Ganda and 
‘were sheltered by him. To them were bom a boy and ajgirl, and the present 
' Ghasias are descended from the pair. Therefore a Ghasia will cat even the leav- 

* ings of a Ganda, but wdl accept nothing from the hands of a Kavasth.' 

242. The Mangsarean impure caste of the Maratha districts who act as 
musicians, bamboo-workers, and also castrate bullocks 
M *' s Their story is as follows : * Long ago, before cattle were 

* used for ploughing, there was so terrible a famine upon the earth that all the 

* grain was eaten up. and there was none left for seed. Mahadeo took pity on the 
' few men who were left alive, and gave them some grain for sowing. In those 

* days men used to drag the plough through the earth themselves. But when a 
4 Kunbi, to whom Mahadeo had given some seed, went to try and sow it, lie and 
' his family were so emaciated by hunger that th^y were unable, in 9pite of their 
' united efforts, to get the plough through the ground. In this pitiable case the 

* Kunbi besought Mahadeo to give him some further assistance, and Mahadeo then 
4 appeared and bringing with him the bull, Nandi, upon which he rode, told the 
' Kunbi to yoke it to the plough. This was done, atid so long as Mahadeo 

* remained present, Nandi dragged the plough peaceably and successfully. But as 
' soon as the god disappeared, the hull Ixtcamc restive and refused to work any 
‘ longer. The Kunbi, being helpless, again complained to Mahadeo, when the god 
4 appeared, and in his wrath at the conduct of the bull, great drops of perspiration 
' stood upon his brow- One of these fell to the ground, and immediately a coal 

black man sprang up and stood ready to do Mahadeo's bidding. He was 

* ordered to bring the bull to reason, and he then went and castrated it, after 

* which it worked peaceably and quietly ; and since then the Kunhis haw always 
' used bullocks for ploughing, and the descendant? of the man, who was the first 
4 Mang, are employed in the office for which he was created.' The story is nf 
interest, as showing with others that famine is a regular feature of the earliest 
tradition 


243. The Kumhar or potter has also been included in this group, though it is 
doubtful whether he is really so low ; in some districts he 
is considered impure but not in all. Mr. Ibhetson says: 
He is a true village menial, his social standing is very low, far below that of the 
Lobar and not much above tho Chamar. His association with that impure beast, 
the donkey, the animal sacred to SUala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him 
' and also his readiness to carry manure and sweepings.’ It may perhaps then be 
concluded that the Kumhar is degraded below the ordinary rank of the village 
menial castes by specially impure incidents attaching to his occupation. There 
arc in the Central Provinces a Gadhera sub-caste which keeps donkeys, a Sungaria 
which rears pigs, and a Bardin which uses bullocks as pack-animals. These 
last are not impure, and some support is thus affrrded to the above view 4 The 
’ Dhobi's donkey and the Kumhar’s buffalo th< -e two never know what it is to 
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* get a day's rest, and have to sleep on their feet.' The Dhobi is very impure, 
as he washes the clothes ol nil castes, and also those of women after childbirth.' 
The Dhobi is not considered to be a very conscientious worker or to take quite 
the same care of other people's property as he would of his own. ' When many 
Dhobis compete, then some soap gets to the clothes. 1 Ii is only the clothes 
of the Dhobi's father that never gel torn,’ 5 

244. The Chainar’s occupation is, next to the sweeper’s, Lhe most impure, 
_ and would from the beginning have been relegated to the 

sen ile race. The light colour and fine stature of the 
Chamars of Chhattisgarh have often been remarked, and may possibly be 
accounted for by some mixture of blood. In Chhattisgarh they are of course 
largely engaged in agriculture, and show an Irish disinclination to pay their rents. 

' Hemp, rice and a Chamar; the more they are pounded, the belter they arc.' The 
Mochiand Jingar arc offshoots from the Chamar caste, who have abandoned the 
curing of skins, and hence assert a claim to rise in the social scale. The 
Mochi is a cobbler, while the Jingar thinks himself a little better still, as he only 
makes saddles. It is doubtful whether they yet form distinct endogamous 
groups in all districts, as the numbers returned vary greatly from those of last 
census, and this seems 10 show that they are still partly occupational terms. But 
there is no doubt that they tend in this direction. Some Mochis will indignantly 
deny that they ever were Chamars, while others admit it. ‘ The Mochi s to-morrow 
'never comes,' is another proverb which must be filched from Mr. Ibbetson as 
thoroughly appropriate to the notorious unpunctuality of the caste. The generally 
unbusinesslike character of the Hindus and their failure to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments is also recognised in the following: The Mochi, the Ahir and the Kori; 
4 these are tho three biggest liars that God ever made. For if you ask the Mochi 
‘whether he has mended your shoe, he says " 1 am at the last stitch, " when he 
' has not begun it; if you ask the Ahir whether lie has brought back your cow from 

* the jungle, he says “ It has come, it has come ” without knowing or caring 
4 whether it has come or not; and if you ask the Kori whether he has made your 
‘cloth, he says, " It is on the loom, ” when he has not so much as bought the 

* thread. ’ 


345. The above sketch of the scheme of social precedence, which has run to 
OirimioooccipuioD u considerably greater length than was at first intended, 
the lAtti oi has sufficiently shown the sense m which it should be 

said that occupation is the basis of the arrangement of the caste system. A> a 
rule every distinct occupation has produced one or more distinct castes. But it 
cannot correctly be said that the social order of castes is based simply on their 
occupations. The general law seems to be (hat the respectability of occupations 
was fixed by the social rank of the persons who first practised them : the main 
divisions originated in difference of race; and when these differences became too 
complicated to be remembered in themselves, they fixed according to the occu¬ 
pations of the different classes, and perpetuated by their arrangement in a 
graduated scale of religious purity. As in the case of local sub-divisions fiction 
may, as suggested by Mr. Kisley, have played a considerable part in the multipli¬ 
cation of endogamous groups according to occupation. But it is also clear that 
when once the caste system was established, the people themselves have extended 
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it with avidity, and any difference which supports the assertion of a flight social 
superiority will lead to the formation of a fresh endogamous group. 

246. Besides castes many sub-castes are formed bwdiffcrcnces of occupa- 
farmed licm m> tion. Thus the Audhia Sonars work in brass and bell- 
tncial and arc therefore despised by the rest of the caste. 
The Hardia Kachhis are those who sow turmeric, and the Albs those who grow 
a/ or inadder. The Lahgera Koris weave ' lahngas' or women's clotlis Santora 
Kurmis sow hemp. Harjota Brahmans are those who have touched the plough 
with their own hands. Kasarwani Banias are those who sell brass vessds. Td 
Komtis sell oil. In each case the slight differences of occupation have resulted 
in a rise or fall in social position sufficient to create a bar to marriage. Hath* 
garhia Kumhars are those who used to fashion the day with their hands and 
Chakarias these who turned the wheel. And though the practice of hand pottery 
is now abandoned, the divisions remain. In these cases the distinction is too 
minute to create a fresh caste, and so it only makes a sub-caste, but the process 
is the same. It is not improbable that some of the divisions, which are now dis¬ 
tinguished by occupational terms, may have originated from local separation. 
Thus tlic Ekbaile and Dobailc Tel is may not necessarily have refused to inter¬ 
marry simply because one set used two bullocks to turn the oil press and another 
only one. But two groups living in different areas may have become endoga- 
moua for the reasons already suggested as operating in these cases, and if there 
happened to be such a distinction in their methods of working, names denoting it 
would be given to the sub-castes. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that 
occupation is the chief factor in the formation of castes and territorial distribution 
or migration in that of sub-castes. 


247. Another agent in the formation of endogamous divisions is mixed 
Cuin totem! tran< mixed descent. The Yidurs, as already staled, are the descend¬ 
ants of a Brahman father and woman of othcT castes, 
and the Audhalias, a low pig-keeping caste in Bilaspur, are considered to have 
originated from the offspring of the female house-servants of Daharia Rajputs. 
In the case of such castes as Kirar, Agharia, Bhoyar, what seems to have 
happened is, that a body of persons, possibly themselves of different castes, 
migrated, and in their new homes intermarried to some extent with the indigenous 
tribes. They thus formed a new caste, and this process may be considered as 
resulting from the combined action of mixed descent and change of locality. In 
many castes there is a suh-caste w hich consists of the descendants of mixed 
alliances. Instances of this are thi Lahuri Sen sub-caste of Banias and Barais, 
the Surait and Purait Halbas. the Purait being the pure Halbas and the Surait 
the progeny of marriages outside the caste. The Khaltara or Rakhot sub-caste 
of Kumhars and the Aukulc sub-caste of Koshtis have the same origin, and 
several castes have twelve and a hali divisions, and explain that the half sub-caste 
contains those whose birth is open to suspicion. 


248. In a few instances endogamous divisions arc formed from differences 
<£rafau u*e of social practice. The Dosar Banias permit widow 
marriage and hence derive their name from ‘dusra,* 
second, as they arc considered on this account to be a second-dass lot. The 
Khedawal Brahmans are divided into the outer and inner, the inner sub-division 
being said to consist of those who accepted gifts from the Raja of Gujarat and 
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have consequently sunk in estimation. The Dholevrar Bhoyars keep pigs, and 
the other sub-castes will thcrclorc not eat with them. The Makaria Kamars 
eat monkeys, and art similarly despised. 

249, Endogamous divisions are also in a few cases formed from differences 
mm. du» v* refijjinus belie! or sectarian practice. The Rairagis 

to dMiinciUmt and Gosains from being celibate orders of Vaishnavite 

and Shivite devotees have developed into castes. The Manbhaos and Satanis are 
other instances, and the Rishnois arc a Punjab sect, win. have become a caste. 
Sub-castcs are also sometimes formed, as the I.ingavat Ranias ar.d Kumhars and 
the Namdeo Clihipas who call themselves after a guru of that name. It seems 
to me tint these divisions are probably in reality social rather than sectarian. 
The adoption of a special form o( belief is almost invariably accompanied by 
some alteration of social practice, and this is often sufficiently marked to create 
an impediment to marriage. The Rairagis and Gosainsare, as already stated, cut 
off lor ever from their proper caste by eating the leavings of their guru on initia¬ 
tion. Since the Rairagis have found that the passions cannot be consumed by a 
ceremony of fire, they have taken to marriage j but they could not marry in their 
own caste, so women were also initiated and married, and in process ol lime this 
has led to the formation of a caste. One of the tenets of the Rishnois was the 
abandonment of the nuptial ceremony of phern, or walking round the sacred fire, 
and tliis would obviously be sufficient to prevent intermarriage with other 
members of their own caste. In the case of sects like 1 fie Kabirpanihis and 
Vaishnavas, who do not cat meat or drink liquor, the members embracing the sect 
would very probably object to marry with others who still continued these 
practices, because their abandonment, in addition to its religious efficacy, would 
give a cnr.iin rise in social position. And some such explanation as this may, 
perhaps, be found in most cases. 

250. The caste or sub-caste forms tlie outer circle within which a man must 

marry. Inside it are further sub-divisions which regulate 

the limits of relationship according to which marriage is 
prohibited, these are called exogaroous groups, and their name among the 
higher castes is 'gotra.' The theory is that all persons belonging to the same 
'gotra 'are descended from the same ancestor and so related. The relationship 
in the case of the ‘gotra 1 only goes by the father's side ; when a woman marries, 
she is taken into tin- gotra of her husband and her children belong to it. There 
are a number of such divisions in every sub-castc. Marriage is never allowed 
within the gotra. and it will therefore he scon that in the course of a few gene¬ 
rations the marriage of relations ou the father’s side or agnates will he prohibited 
within a very wide circle. Rut on the mother’s side the ' gotra * docs not serve as 
a bar to marriage at all, and the union of first cousins would be possible, because 
the children of a man’s father's sister or his mother's brother would be of a 
different 'gotra* to his own. According to Hindu law* intermarriage is prohibited 
within four degrees where a female is the common ancestor. Rut generally ibis 
is not adhered to, and it is allowed after two degrees. That is, the children of 
first cousins, where the relationship is partly through females, will not marry, hut 
in the next generation their children will marry. The union of persons related 
entirely through males is, a9 has been seen, barred indefinitely. Some castes 
allow the marriage of relations on the mothers side within nearer limits titan this* 
The Chauhan Rajputs marry their daughters to their sisters' sons; this is also 
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permitted by several oilier Castes, including, it is believed, Mamiba Brahmans. In 
this caste it is customary for a boy. as soon as his thread ceremony is performed, 
to pretend to start off to Benares. His maternal uncle follows hint, and promises 
to give him his daughter in marriage, and I hen he returns. This appears to be 
a survival of the time when it was customary for boys to go and study the scrip¬ 
tures at Benares after their thread ceremony had been performed. In the nor¬ 
thern districts this marriage is condemned Among the Mandla Gonds the 
marriage of the brother s son to the sister's daughter is greatly favoured and 
it is called 1 dudh lautana, ’ or bringing back the milk.* It is reported that in the 
Balji caste, a man U even permitted to marry his own sister’s daughter. 

251. Mr. Risley has distinguished five kinds of these exogamous divisions, 
Dt-f*r«nr mn m cnJ,ed respectively eponymous, territorial, local or eom- 

touat Bpcirmutn munal, titular and lotemistic. In the notice in this 

chapter, the third nnd fourth kinds are treated together, and the number is thus 
reduced to four. The Vernacular designations of the clans nr sections are 
* gotra' which originally meant a stable or stall '* and may have come lobe 
used in the sense of a village. 1 Khero" is another term which means a village. 
‘Baink’means a title, ' Mul’or ' Mur' literally a rout, hence an origin, 'Kul' 
or'Kuri* a family. The sections called eponymous arc those in which the 
name of the section is that ol a saint or hero, and are borne by the Brahmans 
and some of the higher castes. They arc named after ' Kishis or saints 
mentioned in the Vedas and other scriptures, such as Vasishta, Garga. Bharadwa;, 
Kaushnlya, Visvami'ra. Kashyap, and others. The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the gotra are descended from the Rishi after whom it is named, and 
hence they cannot marry The family names ur titles which are borne bj most 
Brahmans such as Sukul (white or pure), Pandc la wise man), Dube (learned in 
two Vedas), Tiwari (learned in three Vedas). Chaubc (learned in all four Vedas). 
Misra (mixed.). Pa'bak (a teacher), Dikshii (the initiatin'), and so on, have no real 
connection with marriage, though in some cases the name wilt only be borne by 
families of one gotra in th< same sub-caste, and therefore persons having it will 
not intermarry. Brahmanical gotras are frequently adopted bv other castes in 
imitation, it is believed, of Brahmans; several castes in the Central Provinces have 
some of them, as the Raris, Sonars, Thanapatis and others Another sort of epo¬ 
nymous gotras are those of Rajputs named after heroic ancestors as Ragbu. Yadu, 
Tilokchandi, Bais, some of whom are mythical and some historical. 

252. The second class of names of sections is that called territorial, in which 

Territorial section name is taken frem that of a village or town 

which may have been originally founded by the ancestor 
of the clan or in which he resided. These are found in many castes, such as 
Jijhotia (of Dhimars) from Jajhoti Mahobi* (of Sonars) from Mahoba, a town 
in the North Western Provinces; Bhilsainyan (of Sonars) from Bhilsa in Gwalior. 
Chanderia (of I’atwas) from Chanderi in Gwalior; Sirohia (of Bhats) from 
Sirohi; Bhandere (of Bhats) from the Bhander Mountains; Bak&aria (of Rajjhars) 
from Baksar in Bihar Beraria (of Mehras) from Berar ; Dhamonia (of Dhobis) 
from Dhamoni. a town iri Saugor ; Pabaya (of Dhobis) from Pabai, a village in 
Bundelkhand , Jaitpuria (of Darjis) from Jaitpur, a village in Saugor, Lanjiwar 
(of Katias) from Lanji, in Balagliai; Sultanpuria (of Kayasths) from Sultanpur, 
Oudh, and so cm. These names are sometimes those of villages or towns and 
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sometimes of tracts of country. It seems probable that the family or families who 
founded the gotra frequently lived in the village from which they take their names, 
and may have assumed it either while still living there or after migration. WJicn 
the name is that of a tract of country on the other hand, it would appear that it 
must have been assumed after migration, as it is impossible to suppose that all the 
members of a caste living in Berar or Bihar refrained from intermarriage. But if 
a few families of them went and lived elsewhere, they might take the name of a 
province as easily as that of a village. 

253. The third class of names are titles or names of offices supposed to 

haw been held by the founder of the clan, and some¬ 
times refer to a personal defect or quality, or perpetuate 
a nickname given to him. Instances of these are Kotwal, Chaudhri, Js'aik and 
Kirsan (of Halbas), Bhagat or devotee (of Gaolis), Mehar or headman (of Kum- 
hars), M ah tea or Headman and Mahan 1 or priest (of Ahirs), Vaidya or physician 
and Thakuria or lord (of Darjis), Sawaiakbi or the owner of one and a quarter 
lakhs (of Dhobis), Rawat or lordling (of Lohars), Kuldip or lamp of the family 
and Sawant or minister (of Pankas), Mohania or the captivator (of Rajjhars), 
Jal or dissolute (of Malis), Jachak or beggar (ol Marathas). Mohjariaorone with 
a burnt mouth, a term of abuse (of Lodhis), Garkata or cut-throat (of Koshtas), 
Raksia or devilish and Bhatpagar or one serving on a pittance of boiled rice 
(of Katias), Kangali or poor (of Koilabhut Goods), Chikat or dirty (of Kumhars), 
Rare or black (of Gaolis), Nirdaiya or cruel (of Darjis), Churha or thief (of 
Chhipas), and Chorbans or family of thieves (among Chamars). These names 
may, perhaps, be considered as belonging to the same stage of development as 
those of the semi-mythical heroes of the Rajput clans and of the Greeks, 
that is, the time when the exogamous group began to trace its descent from 
some one who probably really lived, but who has become the subject of legend. 
The castes to which these names belong, though they have grown out of the 
primary idea of descent from animals and plants, have not developed any poetic 
feeling or imagination, and this is all that they have been able to do in the way 
of providing themselves with heroic ancestors. The owner of one and a 
quarter lakhs among the Dhobis and the captivator of the Rajjhars mar corre¬ 
spond to the god-like Achilles and Odysseus of many devices. 

254. In the Central Provinces another set of names is found which may be 
Nimn 1 h * , included in this group. These are those of other castes 

or sub-castes- Some Ahir families have the names of 
Rajput septs as Chauhan, Taonra, Jadam, Ponwar; the Barais have Rautele, a 
sub-caste of Kols ; Bhadris or Joshis have Gahlot and Karchulia, Rajput sept 
names; the Naths or Jogis have Solnnki, Badgujar. Ponwar, Chauhan, Qaur, also 
names of Rajput clans; the Chamars have Binjaria (from Binjhal), Maretha* 
Gaharwar (sept of Rajputs), Jogi, Khairwar (a tribe), Turkia (a term sometimes 
applied to Mahomedan Karhcras); the Halbas have Bhoyar (a caste), Rawat 
(a caste), Bhandnri (a caste), Dhangar (a tribe). Sahara or Sawara (a tribe), Agri 
(a sub-caste of Banias), Kandari (from Kandera, a caste), Baretha (or Dhobi), 
Barhai, Elmia ffrom Velama) and Pardhan (Gond); the Khatiks have Kirar, the 
Kawars Rawat and Bamhan (equivalent to Brahman). In some cases these 
names appear to have been adopted by families engaged in the service of the 
clans in question. Thus the Rajput sept names borne by Bhadris or astrologers 
probably show that the ancestors of the Bhadris were the astrologers of these 
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septs. The forefathers of the Karchulia gotra may well have been the astrologers 
of the Ratanpur Rajas, who were Karohuli Rajputs. Similarly the Ahir dans 
bearing similar names may have been personal servants of Rajput families. The 
Dauwa sub-caste of Ahirs snpplies nurses for royal families, and prides itself on 
this. In other cases it is possible that the name may have originated from the 
fact that some ancestor of the clan took op the occupation of the caste whose 
name it bears. The names Jogi or necromancer, Khairwar or gatherer of catechu, 
Turkia or bangle-maker among Chamars, and Dhimar or water-bearer among 
Satvaras, may be instances of this. And sometimes there seems' reason to suppose 
that the names denote descent from an ancestor belonging to another caste or 
from a mixed marriage. The names of the Halbas may have probably originated 
in this way, the explanation being tliat a portion at least of this caste were form¬ 
erly engaged in the personal service of Zamindars or Rajas. This is a story which 
they have themselves, and it can be easily understood that the occupation is 
one which would result in alliances of such a kind. 

255. The last class of exogamous divisions arc those called totemistic. This 
is the term applied to cases when the name of the clan 
retonSttfe. ; s o j a ^ an j ma i OT other natural object. They 

are confined for the most part to the Dravidian tribes, and where they arc found in 
other castes, probably indicate cither that the caste itself is of non-Aryan origin 
or that a section of a tribe has become enrolled in it as a sub-caste. Instances in 
the Central Provinces are hasti (or elephant), bhamsa (buffalo), sendur (vermilion), 
singba (the lion), of Ahirs. richharia (a hear), kulaha(jackal),bandar (monkey), 
kurohardora (a Kumhar’s thread), of Barats; nag (a snake) of Bharias; dhana 
(coriander), magra (a crocodile), sua (a parrot), bclha (bel tree), of Chadors; 
purain (lotus leaves), machhli (Gsh), koliha (jackal), of Chamars ; bel (a tree), 
piparia (a pipa! tree), of Darjis; sapaha (snake), hcranwar (a deer),kachhwaha 
(tortoise), phulsungha (flower-smeller), nahar (tiger), of Gadariyas ; baingania 
(brinjal) of Bhoyars; chandan (sandal-wood), bhatua (a vegetable), and machhia 
(a fish), of Dhimars , nagkuria (a snake), morknria (peacick), of Dangris; jambu 
(a jamun tree), takhar (cucumber), sakhum (teak), inakhya tola (Indian com), 
of Korkus; chirai (a bird), umjan (a tree), minj (a fish), bagh (tiger), nun (salt), 
dhan (rice), nag (a snake), limuan (a tortoise), of Dhangar-Oraons ; bheria (a 
wolf), aonla (a tree), karait (the snake of that name), mhsia (buffalo), nagbans 
(snake), bel (a tree), baghbans (tiger), bandarbans (a monkey), of Halbas; 
bichhi (a scorpion), kalasarp (a cobra), of Ghasias; markam (mango), marai 
(a tree), kunjam (a tree), marskola (axe), taram (a tree), suiwadewa (a porcu¬ 
pine), urrum (a large lizard), tumrisar (a tendu tree), kumrayete (a goat), 
tumram (pumpkin), of Gonds, and so on. 


TfCamina. 


256. It is a general characteristic of totemism that the animal or plant after 
which the clan is named is regarded with reverence, and 
members of the dan abstain from killing, using, or naming 
it. Their custom tends, however, to decay after a time, and in many cases is 
reported not to exist in the Central Provinces, the meaning of the names having 
frequently been forgotten. The Goods of the Taram gotra, which is named after 
the kcoJari tree, will eat the leaves of the tree. Several trees, however, are 
generally held sacred, as the banyan and pipal, which are the abode of Brahmans, 
and are sometimes invested with the sacred thread; tho tulsi or basil corresponding 
to the laurel in Greek mythology, as the nymph Tulsi is supposed to have been 
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metamorphosed into this plant when fleeing from the embraces of Krishna: and 
the bel tree which is sacred to Siva and worshipped on the Shivratri or Siva’s 
night; similarly some of the animals after which septs are named, as the snake 
worshipped on Nagpanchami, are also revered by Hindus, and hence the members 
of their clans naturally continue to observe respect for them. In some cases the 
fact that such plants or animals have been chosen may be merely a lucky coincidence 
for the sept in question, on whom they confer a certain amount of dignity when they 
tend to become Hindus : in others it is possible that the animal or plant has been 
adopted from u more ancient worship into the Hindu religion, a process which 
Mr. Lang shows’ to be a natural feature of the development of primitive beliefs. 
The ^limals or plants are first worshipped, and when, with the evolution of 
religion, these are discarded in favour of anthropomorphic gods, the plants and 
animals retain their sacred character by being connected with the god. Thus 
among the Greeks the owl may have been venerated for its wisdom in early times, 
and when the conception of Athene was developed, remained associated with 
her as her sacred bird. The tortoise is a very favourite sept name the 
world »s supposed to rest upon a tortoise, and it was one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu.* * There is a saying, that any caste which docs not know its goira beltings 
ti> the Kasyap gotm. It is clear that in this connection the word Kasyap must 
originally hav c meant tortoise, the tortoise being adopted as a common progenitor, 
because it is the animal that supports the world: and it is suggested by Mr. 
Rislcy 3 that many castes take advantage of the resemblance between Kachhap 
and Kasyap, when they desire on rising in the world to change the name of their 
progenitor from a tortoise to a Vcdtc saint. Such septs as the Nun and Dhan 
totems of Oraons are very embarrassing to their bearers, as they find it impossible 
to dispenso with eating their titular ancestors. But the Dhan-Oraons content 
themselves with refusing to consume the scum which thickens on «hc surface of 
the boiled rice, and the Nun sept will not lick a plate in which water and salt 
have been mixed. 

In some castes all kinds of names of seciions arc found. The Darjis have 
as gotras Sandilva which is eponymous, Knnnujia which is territorial, Dhamonia 
which is the name of a village. Jugia (from Jogi) the name of a caste. Thakuria 
a title, and Kanlimi which i> totemistic. This appears to show the mixed origin 
of the caste. In the case of sonic castes, such as Ahirs, the totemistic septs 
probably show that sub-divisions from the non-Aryan tribes have been amal¬ 
gamated with the caste. 


257. Exogamy and totemism are found not only in India but widely distri- 
Qfiginot exogtm} amt totem- bu' cd over the world, and there has bet-.n much specula¬ 
tion concerning their origin. The explanation given by 
Mr. Ri>Yj is the most probable, and is confirmed by the recent treatment of the 
same subiect in Westermarcks 'History of Human Marriage.' Mr. Rislcy holds'* 
that the practice of exogamy, or marrying outside a circle of relationship, arose in 
1 he first pbee from the action of natural selection. Savages Jeurnt by instinct 
that continued interbreeding was injurious between persons closely related. Those 
who married outsiders would have stronger children, and these would be at an 
advantage in the Struggle for life. Hence in process of time the progeny of 
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crossed stocks would survive and 1 would at the satne lime tend to become more 
1 and more exogamie in habij, simply as the result of the cumulative hereditary 
‘ strengthening of the original instinct.' Westermarck shows, by comparing the 
rules of prohibition of intermarriage among a large number of primitive races, that 
the horror of incestuous intercourse arises not from the actual fact of blood relation¬ 
ship, but from the aversion to marriage between persons who have been brought 
up together from early youth. ' Facts show that the extent to which relatives 
'are not allowed to intermarry is nearly connected with their close living 
' together- Generally speaking, the prohibited degrees arc extended much farther 
' among savage and barbarous peoples than in civilised societies. As a rule the 
' former, if they have not remained in the most primitive social condition of man, 

‘ live, not in separate families, but in largo households or communities, all the mem* 
'bersol which dwell in very close contact with each other.'* And again after 
adducing the evidence of the evil results of self-fertilisation in plants, and close 
interbreeding in animals, Westermarck continues: ' Taking all these facts into 
’ consideration I cannot but believe that consnnguinous marriages, in some 
' way or other, are more or less detrimental to the species. And here, 1 think, 

* we may find o quite sufficient explanation of the horror of incest; not because 
‘ man at an early stage recognised the injurious influence of close intermarriage, 

• i> ut because the law of natural selection must inevitably have operated* 
' Among the ancestors of roan, as among other animals, there was no doubt a 

* time when liloml relationship was no bar to sexual intercourse. But variations 

• here as elsewhere would naturally present themselves; and those of ou r 
' ancestors whu avoided in-and-in breeding would survive, while the others would 

gradually decay and ultimately perish. Thus an instinct would be developed, 

* which would be powerful enough a* a rule to prevent injurious unions. Of course, 

• it would display itself simply 39 an aversion on the pan of individuals to union 
1 with others with whom they lived ; hut these as a matter of fact would be blood 
‘relations, so Lhat the result would be the survival of the fittest.' 


258. It is concluded, therefore, that this instinct showed itself when 
men first began to live together in families for mutual 
support and protection by Causing them to marry out o{ 
the family. Hence arose the practice of exogamy, ami also lhat of recognising 
relationships ; rclat itmsltip was at first counted only through males, because it 
arose only m the family which lived together; womqi, who were brought into it 
by marriage, were cut of! from their former kinsfolk, and no more notice was taken 
of such connections. ‘ No man heeds a cow-track or regards his mother's sept * 
is aSantali proverb, quoted by Mr. Rtstcy. In some early communities the deve¬ 
lopment of the family proceeded on different lines, and in them relationship is 
counted through women. But the ultra lhat a child is equally related to the 
families of Its mother and its father, is one only arising in a comparatively 
advanced civilisation, when communities larger than the family ol agnates, or its 
continuation, the exogamous clan, have begun to live together.* 


259. The basis of the clan, or enlarged family, was obviously descent from a 
common ancestor. But savage races would in a very few 
generations forget their history. It is not known whether 
at ibis time all person* w xre distinguished by separate names, but it is clear that 
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the clans would require names to distinguish them from each other. That of the 
original ancestor, if he had ever an) 1 , having been forgotten, and animals and plants 
being at this lime all considered as sentient beings, and in many cases worshipped 
as gods, and being also the only things which primitive man knew to be older 
than himself, were adopted as ancestors, and the clans named after them. 
Sometimes, Mr. Kisley states, the name of a plant or animal might be actually 
conferred on a man on account of some personal quality or resemblance, and in 
this way would descend to his posterity. Within the clan it is probable that 
persona] names were at first not used, and the members addressed each other by 
terms of relationship, all those of one generation being often known by the same 
name as father or mother, son or daughter, each man being called father by all 
the next generation, and so on. The distinction of different generations was the 
earliest idea of relationship, and terms denoting collaterals were devised subse¬ 
quently. This practice is shown m the ' Origin of Civilisation to prevail exten¬ 
sively among savage races. Outside the clan every person belonging to it 
would be referred to only by the name of Iheclan totem. In the picture writing 
of the North American Indians, the figure of the animal from which the clan takes 
its name is always used to designate the chief of the clan. The census roll of an 
Indian band in the United States consisted of a number of pictures representing 
the heads of families with strokes beneath them showing how many per¬ 
sons there were in the family. The picture of a catfish with six 
strokes beneath it represented the head of the clan of the catfish and a family of 
six persons. When the liclief in descent from animals and plants, in whatever 
way it first arose, had become established, the clan naturally came to look on the 
article from which it took its name as something sacred and intimately connected 
with it; sometimes they thought that each man of the clan had another soul 
residing in the animal or plant. Hence they refrained from destroying it, or if 
they did so. first prayed for forgiveness. ' Sir George Grey mentions that the 

* families use their plant or animal as a crest or Kobong (totem), and he adds 

* that natives never willingly kill animals of their Kobong, holding that some one 
' of that species is their dearest friend. The consequences of eating forbidden 

* animals vary considerably. Sometimes the Boyl-yas, that is ghosts, avenge the 

* crime. Thus wdien Sir George Grey ate some mussels (which after all are not 
' the crest of the Greys) a storm followed, and one of his black fellows improvised 

* this stave— 

' Oh! wherefore (fid he eat the mussels! 

1 Now the Boyl-yas storms and thunders make. 

* Oh! wherefore would he eat the mussels! ’ ’ 

When the belief in descent Irom animals and plants and in their sentient 
existence gradua'ly died away, some fiction was invented in many cases to account 
for the name. Thus Mr. Lang suggests that the Myrmidons, originally tracing 
their descent from an ant, when they became ashamed of this story, pretended 
that the ant was an incarnation of Zeus in one of his love episodes, and that this 
may account for many of the Greek myths of divine incarnations into animals. 
Similarly the Kaclihwaha and Baghd septs of Rajputs may have originally had a 
toteniistic origin, but now have stories accounting for the name, such as a prophecy 
that a son should be born in the shape of a tiger. Seeing then the manner in 
which the descent of the exogamous group is traced first from animals or plants, 
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then from the incarnations of persona! gods m animals or plants, then from the 
god* themselves. and finally from mythical, semi-mythical and real heroes, it 
seems possible that fotemism may simply be defined as the earliest expression 
*d the desire lor a pedigree which i* so universal a characteristic of the human 
race. 


a6o. Mr. Hira Lai tells me of an interesting instance in his own village, 
TTi. nnjiwnn lira » niton "hiclt seems to be in favour of the above theory of the 
viUst<«umnmBii r . origin of exogamy. All the households in the village, 

of whatever caste, arc considered by fiction to be related. lie addresses all the 
men of the cider generation to his own by the term of uncle, ami the children 
of the next generation as niece and nephew. When a girl is married, all the 
old men of the village call her husband 1 sondn-law.' This extends even to the 
impure castes who cannot be touched. Yet owing to the fact that they live 
together, they have adopted the fiction that they arc related. Mr. Hira Lai's 
instance cannot be unique, and so far as it goes, it tends to support the theory 
that the village community was an extension of the exogamous clan, all the 
cultivators being considered to be related, the land being hdd to be the property 
of the community, and each cultivator having an equal right to share in it by 
reason of his status of descent from the common ancestor It has been held* 
that this was the earliest and universal idea of property in land in India, older 
even than Lhc theory that the land belongs to the State, because at the time 
when it orgiunted there was no State in the modern sense of the word. It ha* 
been seen that the. meaning of several of the vernacular names for the elan is 
equivalent to village, and the names themselves are often names of villages. 
Instances arc still found in which all nr m arly all of the cultivators of a village 
belong to the same caste. But in the village community there was a subject 
race of Dravidian*. ami from this in course of time there arose further classes 
of mixed descent, Thus different strata were produced, among which inter¬ 
marriage wns liar-cd, and frmn w hich broadly speaking the existing mam divisions 
of Hindu society may be recognised as having originated, ft is not likely cm the 
other hand that endogamau* groups’were ever constituted in single villages, 
though their original furm may have been taken from the tribe occupying a circle 
of villages. 


z 6 t. It has been seen that two of the main facts which should be considered 
. „ .. as accounting tor the caste system are, in the first place, 

Arckaia form of ItmiJii , , - r , , ,, , 

voo*«j. that the Aryans m India met ami subjugated a black race, 

and, secondly, that Hindu society is dominated by a priesthood* The influence 
of a third agent has been (raced in the sketch of the scheme of social precedence. 
The village, »M Scnart says somewhere, is the stage scene of Hindu life, and 
ihe village community soetns to be the microcosm of Hindu society. The 
Aryans in India lived in villages. they did not live in towns. And Lhis is a fact 
of vital importance in their history. For it was in the town that the idea of 
nationality generally arose in early times. The states of Greece and Italy 
were citv states. The reason was simply that at this epoch communications 
were too difficult to j>ermit of the authority of the central power bt‘ : ng 
extended to any great distance, or ^f people living apart from each other being 
able to act together for a common object. We can recognise how, with the 
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advance of civilisation, the size of the nation, or community of persons 
controlled by one sovereign, acting as one entity in its dealings with foreigners, 
and held together by the sense of common intercourse and sympathies, has 
gradully increased.' England did not become one country for a century after the 
Norman Conquest. Henry II, we arc told in “ Hereward the Wake," was the first 
king of the English. France did not become a nation until long after this. It 
was divided “into provinces controlled by feudatory nobles and only paying 
a very nominal adherence to the central power. Far into the middle ages a man 
considered himself a Burgundian or an Armagnac rather than a Frenchman, 
fiermany has only become a country within the last thiny years. England has 
slowly assimilated Wales and Scotland and has tried to assimilate Ireland. And 
so the nation has continued to increase in size until at length 9team and electricity 
have in the nineteenth century annihilated distance and have enabled communities 
separated by thousands of miles of land or sea, to feel that they belong to a 
common country, and to share a common sentiment of patriotism. And it is this 
sentiment of patriotism which has largely operated to change the constitution of 
western societies, to break down the barriers of class prejudice, and to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy, whether that aristocracy be military or priestly. The 
interests of class become merged in the wider interests of the common country. 
Class feeling is everything in early societies. They arc all, in Sir Henry Maine's 
words, based on status, and in them a man's whole life is determined by his birth. 
Whereas modern societies tend more and more to be based on contract, and 
though opportunities may vary enormously, in theory at least no man is debarred 
by the accident of his birth from attaining to almost any position in the 
State. But in India tlte feeling of nationality has never arisen. Hindu society 
is still based on status. And one reason for this may be surmised to be that 
already given, that the Hindus have lived in villages. Their social life 
has been the life of the village and has never gone beyond it. And as the village 
is too small a unit to permit of any national feeling, the division of classes 
has with them been intensified instead of weakened. If they had lived in towns and 
had attained the sent iment of nationality.it may be surmised that their social history 
would have been entirely different though it would be futile now to speculate on what 
it might have been. As it is they have been subjected completely to tlw control 
of the priesthood; they arc divided into social groups, each self-centred and 
incapable of combined sympathy or action; they have never known the sentiment 
of patriotism, and they have (alien an easy prey to successive foreign invaders. 
The Hindu has no country. He has a caste. 


262. The Sagai or betrothal is a preliminary to marriage. Proposals are 
generally made first by the bride's father, but in some 

MArrim, the betrothal . , 

casies, as ihc kunbis, they come from the bridegroom's 
father. In the northern districts the barber and the Brahman arc universally em¬ 
ployed , the former acts as a matchbroker and describes the personal qualities of 
the bride and bridegroom to the other’s family ; the latter must be consulted to sec 
that their horoscopes arc not unfavourable to the union. Among the lower castes 
matches are usually arranged during the caste feasts. The ceremony generally 
consists in the presentation of a rupee and a cocoanut to the bridegroom by the 
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bride's father, accompanied by the distribution of sweets to the caste-fellows. 
After an interval the bridegroom’s father sends a present to the bride of cloths, 
bangles or toys, and receives in return another present generally exceeding in value 
the one which he makes. In the higher castes there is a religious ceremony. 
The priest chants hymns and the bridegroom is made to worship the deities. 
When this is over the bride's father gives to the bridegroom-eleot a turban and 
dufntta and a rupee and a cocoanut. The boy goes to his mother and touches 
her feet, and site kisses him, waves a pice round his head, and then gives it to the 
barber as his 'Nichhawar' or present. In the richer families as much as two 
annas is sometimes given. Among the Gonds two grains of rice are placed in a 
pot of water, and if they meet the betrothal is confirmed, otherwise not. There 
is no fixed period for the interval between the betrothal and marriage, and one 
may be years after the other. 

263. Marriage generally takes place before the girl reaches maturity, which 
is commonly considered to be at the age of ta years. 
Rajputs and Kayasthsare believed to have to some extent 
discarded the practice of infant marriage as one to be disapproved of; and among 
same of the non-Aryan tribes and the lowest castes it has not been adopted. Rut 
mall other castes it is more or less prevalent. The early marriage of girls and the 
prohibition of the re-marriage of widows are stated by Mr. Risley to be the two 
hall-marks of distinction which castes or individuals who desire to rise in social 
estimation are usually pressed to adopt by their spiritual advisers. But of the 
two, infant marriage is much more favoured, because it has advantages of its own, 
apart from the question of respectability ; whereas to compel widows to remain 
single involves great inconvenience by diminishing the supply of marriageable 
women and rendering the widows themselves a burden on their late husband’s 
families. The age of marriage of girls varies generally in inverse ratio with the 
social status of the caste, tending to get lower as castes rise in position. It is on 
the whole earlier in the Maratha districts than in the north of the Provinces, and 
highest in Chhattisgarh and Sambalpur. Statistics on the subject will be found 
in the chapter on civil condition. In any particular caste the richer members 
usually marry their daughters earliest, as they have no difficulty in making the 
arrangements, while those who are poor frequently have to postpone marriages for 
want of the necessary funds for the ceremony. But among some of the lower 
castes families with a number of children will occasionally have two or three 
marriages at the same time, in order to save the expenditure on a number of 
weddings ; and on such occasions a baby six months old may be given in mamage. 
lnstanccs occut in which children still in the womb are conditionally betrothed, 
provided that they turn out to be of opposite sex. 

364. Infant marriage is considered by Mr. Risley to have originated from 
the practice of hypergamy. This is the name given to 
HTj*tr*i9jr the custom largely iound in the north of India, by which 

one sub-caste on account of its superior social status will take daughters in 
marriage from the members of another, but will not give their own daughters to 
them, just as, according to Manu. the men of the higher castes were allowed to 
take a wife from any lower one, but not to give their women to men of the lower 
castes. The result of such a custom would be that the girls of the higher sub¬ 
caste would have a more restricted range of choice than the boys, and would 
be at a disadvantage as regards the supply of husbands. This would lead to 
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competition among the parents and to the celebration ol marriages at a very early 
age in order to make sure uf obtaining bridegrooms. The practice of hypergamy 
found its most absurd development in the Kulinism of the Brahmans of Eastern 
Bengal, and Mr. Risley's description of this may be quoted as an illustration of it: 
‘Two classes or grades of sacerdotal virtue were formed—(t) the Kulin, being 

* those who had observed the entire nine councils of perfection; (2) the Srotriya, 

* who though regular students of the Vedas had lost sanctity by intermarrying 
' with families of inferior birth. The Srotriya were again sub-divided into Siddlia, 

or perfect; Sadhya. or capable of attaining purity; and Kashta. or difficult. The 
' last-named group was also called Ari or enemy, because a Kulin marrying a daugh* 

’ ter of that group was disgraced. The rule was that a man of the Kulin class could 
‘ many a woman of his own class or of the two higher Srotriya classes ; a Siddha 
‘ Srotriya could marry m his own group or in the Sadhya Srotriya group; while the 
4 Sadhya and Kashta Srotriyas might take wives only within the limits of their own 
1 classes. Conversely, women of the Sadhya Srotriya class could marry in their own 

* class or the two classes above them : Siddha Srotriya women in their own class or 
'the Kulin class, while Kulin women at one end of the scale and Kashta women at 
' the other were restricted in their choice of husbands to the Kulin and Kashta 
' groups. Unequal or irregular marriages involved loss of reputation and forifei- 
4 turt* of rank. On the other Itand. the marriage of a girl into a good Kulin house 

conferred a sort of reflected honour on her own family, and in course of time this 
' idea was developed into the doctrine known as Kula-gotra, whereby the reputa- 
' tion of a family depended on the character of the marriages made by its female 
‘ members. • • t » 

' Meantime, the rush of competition for Kulin husbands on the pan of the 
inferior classes was as strong as before. In order to dispose of the surplus of 
‘women in the higher groups, polygamy was introduced and was resorted to on 
'a very Large scale, it was popular with the Kulins, because it enabled them |i> 
make a handsome income bv the accident of their birth ; and it was accepted by 
the parents of the girls concerned as offering the only means of complying with 
' the requirements of the Hindu religion. Tempted by a pan or premium which 
4 often reached the sum of two thousand rupees. Swabhava Kulins made light of 
'ihe'tr kul and its obligations and married girls, whom they left after the ceremony 
‘ to be taken care of by their parents. Matrimony became a sort of profession, 
'and the honour of marrying a girl to a Kulin is said to have been so 
* highly valued in Eastern Bengal that as soon as a boy was leu years old 
' his friends began to discuss bis matrimonial prospects, and before he was 
twenty he had become the husband of many wives, of age varying from five 
‘ to fifty. *' 

A Bengali contractor told me that a Kulin Brahman, when he had a joumev 
to make, usually tried to put lip for the night at the house of one of his fathers-in- 
law. All the marriages were recorded in the registers of the professional Ghataks 
or marriage brokers, and each party w*as supplied with an extract On arrival 
at his father-in-law's house, the Kulin would produce lus extract showing 
the date on which his martiage took place; and the owner of the house, to 
whom the bridegroom was often personally unknown, would compart* it 
with his own extract. When it agreed he was taken in and put up for the 
night. In the Central Provinces no instances of hypergamy have as yet come to 
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light, except in one or two cases of recent immigration. But this need not affect 
the question of origin, because infant marriage itself is no doubt an unportec 
institution. 

265. There are. however, several considerations which nuke in favour <-> 
its adoption. The marriage of a daughter before the age 
Onaui TM&oM !•» intact ,-,f ( o, when she is considered to have attained idolewntct. 

is prescribed in the Slutstras, and it lias become a bitter 
disgrace, at any rale among the higher castes, to have a girl in the house above 
that age and still unwed. The earlier the matter is taken in hand the larger : 
the field of choice , if the father defers the arrangement for a husband until tin 
time has arrived when he most make it, he may find that all the eligible l.o.* 

of the proper age have already been appropriated, and that he must put up with 
one for lus daughter who is either considerably older or younger, or Iter infciu-t 

in social position And when it is essential that she should marry within the 
comparatively narrow circle of the caste or sub-castc, tl is obviously desirable that 
the matter should be settled before a girl is old enough to have any leelings 
about it herself, and not to run the risk of her forming an attachment with some 
one who may be quite impossible from a matrimonial point of view. 1 And in tin 
present state of native society, and in view of the temptations of the baxat. it 
would probably be impracticable to postpone the marriage cither of girls or bov# 
to a much later period than that in vogue at present, without giving rise to grave 
and frequent scanda's. Early marriage seems to be a necessity of the country 
and the climate , atid the fact that it has been adopted to a very great extent by tht 
Mahomedans, who are not impe’led to the custom by any social or religious con¬ 
siderations, may perhaps tie adduced in confirmation of this opinion. Among 
Hindus there is also the desire to have a grandson at the earliest possible 
moment, so that the continuance ol the family shall be assured, and the feeling 
that the main function of women is the perpetuation of created life, and that they 
should begin to fulfil this duty as soon as they are physically capable of »U This 
is, perhaps, the idea which led to tile entry in several cases in the census schedules 
,4 the occupation of women as * bearing chiMrcn.' < >nc or two curious custom- 
may be given as instances of the feeling on the subject- Among some of the 
castes of Chanda, a girl who attains maturity without being married must lie 
taken across the Godavary for the performance of the ceremony, and before this is 
done, the casle-feUows must be feasted and their consent obtained. In some 
cases where there is no husband available, a sham marriage will be performed, 
thus the Bhunjias marry their daughter to an arrow. The Chasas will go through 
a mock ceremony with a very old man, after which the girl will remain in her 
father’s house until a suitable husband is forthcoming. No second marriage 
with the fresh bridegroom is celebrated, but the ' Gama' ceremony, the one 
marking the departure of the bride for her hushand s house, is performed with 
him. U the second bridegroom is a bachelor, he first goes through a sham 
marriage with a flower, and though the first husband may be still alive when this 
is done, he exercises no interference, and his existence is ignored. Hie age of 
marriage may bo put generally at seven to twelve among girls and cUven to eighteen 
for boys The figures ol this census show an increase in the number of unmarried 
girls over fifteen : but it seems very doubtful whether this can be lakcnas indicating 
any tendency to a postponement of the age. 11 seems probable that it is ro be rather 
attributed partly to a greater strictness having been exercised in thr record of 
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age and civil condition, partly to the people having been impoverished by the 
failures oi crops, and having been obliged to postpone marriages owing to 
inability to meet the nece-ssary expenses of the ceremony, and perhaps to a 
small extent also to some deficiency in the supply of bridegrooms, as the number 
of women is non substantially larger than that of men. The actual age at which 
lhc marriage of girls under twelve is celebrated is, of course, oi little or no importance. 
a> they never live with their husbands before they arrive at adolescence. The 
evil of the custom of early marriage consists in the fact that girls are put to bear 
children while their bodies arc still immature and physically not fully developed, 
which is both injurious to themselves, and tends to the production of weak and 
unhealthy offspring. But as shown above there are other considerations besides 
this which have an important bearing on the question. 

260. The marriage ceremony, of course, varies greatly, both in different 
localities and among different castes. The following 
-~jw»oor. description embraces a number of incidents which are 
commonly included, and also some which arc peculiar to 
special castes. Tlu* priest fixes the auspicious day for the marriage. The 
proceedings commence at the bride's and bridegroom’s houses simultaneously, 
by the women of both families going out to the jungle with their neighbours, 
with small baskets and pickaxes, to the accompaniment of singing and the beat¬ 
ing of drums. Each of them digs up some clay, anil on returning home they 
worship Gancsha, the god of good luck. A temporary shed or mandwa is then 
erected in front of the house, the wood used being that of the Saleh or Mohin 
tree, and this is covered with branches of the jamun or Gular tree. Under this 
the boy and girl in each house are seated, and oil and turmeric are rubbed on 
their bodies by the women. Fresh ovens or cooking places are. made with 
the clay which has been obtained, and cakes are baked and offered to the ances¬ 
tors of the family. The barat or marriage procession of the bridegroom’s party- 
then starts for the bride's house, the bridegroom going in a palanquin or on a horse. 
In the higher castes of the northern districts and in Sambalpur women do not 
accompany the barat, but in the Marathi districts and Chhattisgarh they do. 
When the procession arrives at the bride’s village, her relations come out to meet 
it. and there may be a display of fireworks. On arrival at the bride’s house the 
bridegroom is presented with some ornaments or money. The bridegroom then 
advances to the mandap or marriage shed already described, and throws a bam¬ 
boo fan over it. Among the Rajputs and Khatris the bridegroom touches the 
mandap with a sword or dagger. The Rajputs only touch the hangings of the 
mandap to which arc attached 5, 7, or 21 representations of wooden birds. In 
the Deswali or Mina caste the bridegroom pretends to shoot the birds with a 
gun, probably because the traditional occupation of this caste was hunting. 
This is called dwarchar or the ceremony of the door. Among some of the 
Oriya castes there is a custom called singeing the cheek. After the reception of 
the barat , the bridegroom is conducted to the door of the bride's house, and his 
mother-in-law appears and pretends to bum his cheek with two betel leaves and 
cakes which have been heated over a burning lamp. It is said that this is 
meant to bring colour to the bridegroom’s checks and improve his complexion. 
Alter this rite is concluded the bridegroom is taken to the marriage altar where 
a curtain is hung ; the bride is brought to the other side of the curtain, and the 
couple are ordered to throw seven handfuls of rice over it at each other. When 
this has been done the curtain is taken away. 
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267. The next general ceremony it to take I lie bridegroom into the mandap, 
to which the bride is also brought, and receives the 
Th« presents of cloth and jewels which have been brought by 

the bridegroom’s party , she is dressed in these and the ceremonies of the first day 
conclude with a feast. The marriage generally takes place on the day after the 
arrival oi the barat, but among the Oriyas it is on the same day. Tlic second day 
begins with kanyadatu or the giving away of the virgin. The hands of the bride 
and bridegroom are joined, while the Brahman recites sacred verses, and the * hottt 
ceremony is performed of pouring ghee and incense on the sacred fire. Ml hile the 
priest is reciting, the boy has some water in a leaf cup, with which from time to 
lime he touches his lips. This is afterwards removed by the barber, who has to 
receive a present for doing so, as it is considered tube equivalent to the leavings of 
food and so polluted. After this the bridegroom and bride walk seven times round 
the sacred fire or post. This is called the ' Bhatrxar' ceremony and i* the essential 
and binding portion of the marriage. Among the Marathas, except Brahmans 
the repetition of Mantras’ or sacred verses is substituted for the procession round 
the post, and when this is done all the spectators throw a little rice covered with 
turmeric over the bride and bridegroom. This ends the marriage, except among 
the higher castes, in which the following lurther ceremony is performed. I he 
priest repeats in Sanskrit some sentences which convoy the promises made ny 
the bride and bridegroom as to their future behaviour to each other. Seven 
promises are made by the bride and five by the bridegroom. The children merely 
assent to what is said. After the marriage, the relatives and Iricmls of the 
families come and touch the feet of the bride and bridegroom and cither give or 
promise them presents. In some of the richer families, who liavc a wide circle, nl 
(riends, an account is kept of the presents received, so that when the guests have 
marriages in their own houses, others equivalent to or exceeding them in value 
may be returned. The actual marriage may take place at any time of die day 
or night, the precise lucky moment when it is to be celebrated being calculated 
by the priest beforehand. This t3 the end of the marriage, but one ur two mort 
days are given up to feasting. Among the Oriyas, when the bridegroom and 
bride arc brought into the mandap, their hands are tied together with iusfttt grass, 
and the relatives then pour water over them. The brother of the bride comes 
and unties the knots and gives the bridegroom a blow on the back. This perhaps 
»s meant to show his anger at being deprived of his sis cr. Uc is given 
a piece of cloth and goes away. The hom ceremony is then performed, and the 
lwidc and bridegroom ate made to play with cowries The boy presses a cowrie 
on the ground with his finger and the girl tries to get it away from underneath 
Site generally does so, and the boy then has to promise her some ornament. If 
she fails, she promises to serve him. Whether this is meant to symbolise the 
usual course of married life i 3 not known. A similar custom among the Goods 
of Khairagarh is to make the bride and bridegroom see how much rice each oi 
:hcm can hold in one hand , the one who holds most, and who therefore has the 


largest hand. wins. 

3^8. The bridegroom s female relations generally have to be symbolically 
cajoled into giving then consent to the marriage. Before 
the procession starts, Itis mother or paternal aunt goes and 
sits with her legs over the mouth of a well and threatens to throw herself in. She 
is then given a present and persuaded to abandon her intention. When the 
newly *weddcd husband brings home his wife, his sisters hang a curtain over the door 
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of cho house and will not let her in, until he promises them enough to satisfy them. 
Some castes introduce into the marriage ceremony practices symbolising their 
traditional occupation. Among the Ilatwas or pedtars, the bride and bridegroom 
are made to measure out rice and salt Vi ith the Kapcwars or Kapus. the Telugu 
cultivating caste of Chanda corresponding to the Kurtnis and Kunbis. the bride¬ 
groom takes on the fourth night the different pans of a plough and some rope, 
and the bride accompanies him, carrying cooked food in a cloth. They walk 
to the edge of the mandwa, and the bridegroom makes Gve drills in the ground 
with a bullock goad and sows cotton and juari seeds mixed together. Then the 
cooked food is eaten by all present, the bridal couple commencing first, and the 
seed is Irrigated by washing their hands over it. Among the Maratha Chamars 
in Betul. two earthen pots full of water are half-buried in the ground and are 
worshipped Tile bride and bridegroom then stand together, and their relations 
take out water from the pots and pour it on to their heads from above. The 
idea is that the pouring of the sacred water on to them will make them grow, 
and if the bride is much smaller than the bridegroom, more water is poured on 
to her in order that she may grow faster. This practice, of course, symbolises 
tlic fertilising influence of rain* I he Ganlis in Bctu! arc reported to substitute 
the following for the Bbanwar ceremony. The bride is made to stand on a 
small stone roller; the bridegroom holds the two ends of the roller in his hands 
facing the bride, and then moves round seven times turning the roller with him, 
the bride standing on the roller and being turned with it. The Banjaras sub¬ 
stitute a tent for the mandap or marriage shed, and instead of the sacred fire 
or post, they go seven times round a pack-saddle with mo bags of grain, such as 
they carry on pack-bullocks, thus symbolising their camp life. The Oraon-Dhan- 
^ars use instead of the marriage post some hay and a plough-yoke p’aced on a 
>!ab of stone, perhaps symbolising their belief that they are autochthonous or 
the sons of the earth. In some of the Chanda castes the bride ami bridegroom 
arc seated for some time every day face to face on a rot, and arc given sweets 
to eat and flowers to throw at each other. This is to let them make tarh other's 
acquaintance. Among the Gonds in Khairagarh rhe bridal pair arc placed in 
two pans of a balance and covered with blankets. The caste priest lifts up the 
bridegroom’s pan. and the bride's female relatives the other, and walk round with 
them seven times, touching the mandwa at each turn. After this they are taken 
outside the village without being allowed to see each other. They are placed 
standing at a little distance with a screen between them, and liquor is spilt on 
the ground to make a line from one to the other. After a time the bridegroom 
lifts up the screen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the hack, and puts 
the ring on her finger, at the same time making a noise in imitation of the erv of a 
.Wl- AM the village then indulge in bacchanalian orgies. The following details 
tre furnished regarding the Gonds in Betul. After the arrangements for the 
marriage have been made, the boy’s father goes on a Sunday carrying with him 
> "nw grain and money to the bride’s house. They purchase wine, and then 
make a libation to each of the gods of the bride’s family in turn, naming the god 
vs they do so. The gods arc represented by stones kept in a basket. The 
remainder of the wine is then given to the caste-fellows and a feast follows 
After a time the bridegroom’s father again goes to tbe bride's house and presents 
ornaments equivalent to about fifteen rupees, and invites the girl to come to his 
house to be married. The marriage thus takes place at the bridegroom's house 
and not at the bride’s. From this day until tbe date of ihe marriage the bride. 
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with somo girl companions, goes every day to the house of one or other of her 
relatives and fnends in the village, and is feasted by them with fried cakes of 
urad. kodo and pulse. Each of her companions gets two pice from the host. At 
every house she visits she is rubbed with turmeric, and all the time that this 
ts done she weeps continually. On the day fixed for the marriage, the g.rl is 
taken to a separate house in the bridegroom’s village, rubbed with turmeric, 

clothes > and takcn 10 I** mandwa. The bridegroom is also 
rubbed with turmeric, covered with a blanket, and taken to the mandwa, where the 
marriage is gone through. Then a female relative takes up a handful of grains 
of nee and counts them. If the number is odd, the marriage is considered aus¬ 
picious. What happens when it is even is not stated, but presumably care is 
taken to avoid this contingency. The bridegroom and bride go inside the house 
and each of them puts seven handfuls of rice into a pot. After .his the bride 
is taken home and dressed in new clothes and ornaments. A garland of mango 
leaves, dates, and cocoanuts is made and placed in a pot of water. The couple 
then go to a river and throw mud at each other. Both are struck with a twig 
of the Arayal tree and asked to name each other, which thev do. On com¬ 
ing back from the river they find the boy’s father sitting on a wmg hung from 

the mandwa. The pair move the swing and the bystanders exclaim that the 
o d man is the child of the new bride. The ceremony concludes with a feasu 

269. The Korkus have the following ceremony. Before the marriage 
Si*ci.t procession starts, the bridegroom is given a dagger or 

sc y t ‘ lc ' al *'P of which a lemon is placed to scare 
away evil spirits. The party proceeds to a wild plum tree and the boy and his 
parents sit under it. The Bhumak or priest ties all three with a thread to the 
tree, to which a chicken is then offered. After this they ptpcecd to the bride's 
house; the boy puls a necklace on the girl's neck and ties her hair with a band. 
They are then carried three tunes round the marrisge post by their relatives 
and the ceremony is complete. The Maria Goods consider the consent of the 
gtrl to be an essential preliminary to the marriage. She gives it before a council 
of ciders, and tf necessary is allowed time 10 make up her mind. For .be 
marriage ceremony the couple are seated side by side under a green shed and 
water is poured on them through the shed, in imitation of the fertilising action 
of ram. Some elder o! the village places his hands on them, and the wedding 
IS over. In the Maria villages as in Chhattisgarh there are 'Gotalghar- £ 
two separate houses or barracks in which alt the youths and maiden, of the 
milage sleep. They smg and dance and drink lari up to midnight and are 
then supposed to separate and each ses to retire to its own house. But natur¬ 
ally this does not always happen. The following description is reported ol the 
Goods of Hanker. On the day fixed lor the marriage, the pair accompanied 
by the Dos, or caste priest, proceed to a river, in the bed of which two reed. 

5 or 6 feet high are placed just so far apart tha, a man can lie down between 
them, and ried together with a thread at the top. The priest lies down between 
the reeds, and the bnde and bridegroom jump seven times over his body Alter 
the last jump they go a little way off, throw aside then wet clothes and then 
run naked ,0 a place where their dry clothes are kept; they pul these on and go 
home without looking back. Before marriage the bride is taught to weep in 
different notes, so that when that part of the ceremony arrives in which weetmre 
,s requited, she may have the proper note a, her command. Among the Halbas 
the bnde and bridegroom are made to stand facing each other with a screen 
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between them. The Joshi or priest takes two torches and joins the flames over 
his head. The screen is removed, and the couple exchange their marriage 
crowns made of palm or date leaves. They then go through the Bhanwar 

ceremony. 

370. In some cases ceremonies typifying marriage by capture are still 
performed, though the actual practice has fallen into 
t»r disuse. In Bastar the boy and his father lie in wait 

outside the village and carry off the girl he wants; she is taken to the bride¬ 
groom's house and confined there. The circumstance is always known to the 
headmen of the villages, but the parents of the bride weep and pretend to seek 
for her. Afterwards they go to the boy's house, matters are arranged amicably, 
and the marriage ceremony performed on a fixed day. In Kanker, after the 
marriage, the bridegroom takes the bride on Iris shoulder and tries to ran away 
with her. The girl’s relations then try to get her back, while the boy s assist 
him in carrying her off; a sort of tug-of-war ensues which sometimes lasts for 

several hours. 

271 The practice of serving for a wife still exists in some localities. The 
period varies from five to twelve years, but is usually six. 

Srrvmj br » «.ir. t ), c ^ ; n t h e f lou5e 0 f his prospective father-in- 

bm during this time. When it is finished the marriage is celebrated at the 
expense of the girl’s father. If the boy and girl happen to anticipate the 
ceremony, they elope, and have then to give a feast to the caste-fellows; in 
some cases compensation not exceeding seven rupees is paid to the girl’s father 
to induce him to |oin the feast; this is only done when the period of actual 
service has fallen short of three years. If when compensation is due, the girl 
dies before it is paid’her father has the right among Korkus to stop her burial 
until the liquidation of the debt. 

372. When, as it usually does, the marriage of a girl takes place in childhood, 
she remains in her father’s house till maturity. But after 
The fitmta Ee**jnof*T. raarr iage she generally goes back with the bride¬ 

groom’s party for a few days ; this custom appears to be partis due to a survival 
of the time when infant marriage had not been introduced, and consummation 
followed immediately on the ceremony, and it still perhaps appears as incongruous 
to the Hindus as it would to other people, that the bridegroom should return 
home leaving the bride behind him. Another reason may be that she is taken 
bark in order that her husband's family may make her acquaintance; women in 
many cases do not accompany the barat, and so would not have sren the bride 
at all. In such cases, when she finally goes to her husband, another form is 
gone through which is called the ‘gautw ’ ceremony. This always takes place 
in the first, third, fifth or seventh year after marriage. On an auspicious day 
fixed by the priest, the husband and his relatives go to the bride's house to 
fetch her. A sacrifice is performed, and clothes and ornaments presented, and 
the party leaves. Sometimes in rich families the bride does not go at all to 
her husband’s house immediately after the wedding; and in this case two further 
ceremonies are necessary'—one for the time when she first goes and another at. 
the final consummation. Even after the Gauna ceremony the girl generally 
goes home to her father's house once or twice. This is because she is considered 
to be very anxious to see her mother again; it is called ’ ubna ' or ’ hungering 
‘ for her mother ’ j on these occasions she will stay two or three months in her 
father’s house. 
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273. The only castes which do not as a rule permit widow marriage are 
Brahmans. Rajputs, Kayasths, and Banias. The Ponwars 
of Bhamlara and the Raghubansis are reported to permit 
it. Dosar Banias allow it and derive their name from this practice. Kasarwani 
Banias are also said to allow it in Jubbulpure. Audhia Sonars allow it, and are 
looked down on in consequence, and in some districts one or two other sub-castes 
also practise it, as the Lad, Marwari, and Aliir Sonar* in Nimar. Other Sonars 
forbid the practice. The Lodhis in Saugor prohibit it; and the Jijhotia Ahirs in 
Narsinghpur, the Sriwastab sub-caste of Darjis in Betul, the Tawar sub-caste of 
Kawars in Bilaspur, to which the Northern Zamindars belong, and the 
seven houses of Marathas which form a separate sub-caste and to which the 
Dhotislas belong. With the above exceptions, and probably a few others 
not reported, it seems to be generally permitted. Widow marriage as is well 
known was expressly allowed under certain circumstances in some of 
the ancient texts. And its prohibition and also the introduction of sati 
liavc been held to be comparatively recent Brahmanieal innovations. The 
object of the prohibition of the remarriage of widows has been variously 
explained. The practice of sacrificing wives at the husband's funeral is 
prevalent also among other savage races, and is often due to the belief that 
they will accompany him to the other world, just as food and weapons are some¬ 
times placed in a tomb. Another explanation given in 'Asiatic Studies' as 
furnished to Miss Kingsley by an African Chief is, that the practice is a safe¬ 
guard against the possibility ol a wife attempting to poison her husband if her 
domestic life is unhappy. There is also the belief that marriage is indissoluble 
and eternal, and that husband and wife will continue in the same capacity in 
another world. If she was allowed to marry again difficulties would arise sub¬ 
sequently. And to this belief is due the custom lliat ortliodox Brahmans are, 
or used to be. unable to divorce their wives, and if a married woman was turned 
away for adultery, her funeral ceremony was performed as if she was dead. 
And besides this, Mr. Risley points out that where the marriage of girls was 
absolutely essential, and the supply of husbands was limited, it was very advan¬ 
tageous to limit the competition by not allowing widows to marry again. 

374. All the incidents connected with the performance of the marriage of 
a widow show that it is considered to be a concession 
to human frailty, and no part of the Hindu religion. It is 
something to be ashamed ol and to be done by stealth. It always takes place in 
the dark fortnight of the month, and always at night. Women take no part in the 
marriage of a widow, and everything in connection with it is dene by men only. 
!n the northern districts the ritual is simple ; the widow is brought to her future 
husband's house; he puts glass bangles on her wrists, and she becomes his wife. 
But in the Maratha country the feeling alluded to above is more elaborately 
displayed. The bridegroom goes to the widow's house with his male friends. 
The priest is called in, and two wooden seats are put side by side. On one of 
these a betel nut is placed, which represents the deceased husband of the widow. 
The new bridegroom adx-anccs with a small wooden sword, touches the nut with 
its tip. and then kicks it off the seat with his right toe. The barber picks up 
the nut and bums it. This is supposed to lay the deceased husband's spirit 
and prevent his interference with the new union. The bridegroom then takes 
the scat from which the nut h.i 3 been displaced, and the woman sits on the other 
seat to his left. He puts a necklace of beads round her neck, and after this the 
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cauplc leave the* house and go to the husband's village. They go away as 
stealthily as possible, and if (here is any interruption, it is considered as a bad 
omen. But, as it is known when a widow marriage is to take place, there are 
usually some practical jokers who lie in wait and throw cowdting at the frightened 
couple. Among the lower castes they generally stop at a nala on the way home, 
take ofT the woman's clothes ami bangles, and bury- them by the side of the nala : 
an exorcist is also called in who confines the late husband s spirit in a horn 
by putting in some grains of wheat, and it is buried with the clothes. If after 
the marriage any misfortune occurs, it is attributed to the wrath of the deceased 
husband, and he is deified and worshipped as Khutia Deo. In some cases the 
woman is not taken to her husband s house until about a week after the wedding. 
If the bridegroom is a bachelor, he must be first married to a Rui or Arak tree, 
or in the northern districts to a ring, as the widow marriage is not considered 
a real one, and it is inauspicious for any one to die without having been properly 
married once- A similar ceremony must lie gone through when a man is married 
for the third time, as it is held that if he marries a woman for the third time he 
will quickly die. A niock ceremony is therefore performed first and the woman 
is considered to be his fourth wife. In the northern districts an impression of 
a woman is made on a piece of silver, and this is hung round the neck of the 
bride, on the occasion of a man's third marriage He is then considered to 
marry two women at the same time, the silver impression being his third wife, 
and the bride herself his fourth. 

275. As regards food the practice in the Central Provinces is generally lax. 

Kuln m . Kanaujia, Bengali and Oriya Brahmans eat the flesh of 

goat9. deer and a few birds as the green pigeon, and fish. 
Rajputs eat flesh and game. the Ponwars of Bhandara have fallen as low as fowls. 
Khatris usually do not eat meat and Banias never, and most of the priestlv nr 
devotee caste* abstain from it. Otherwise it is generally eaten by all castes, 
except in the case of sub-divisions who have adopted special sectarian beliefs, as 
the Kabirpanthis, Sntnamis, 1 and Vaishnavas. Certain vegetables are often 
prohibited- The Satnamis do not eat chillies, tomatoes, or other red vegetables, 
because the colour is considered to resemble blood. Masur {Until) is in places 
abstained from, because it is considered to have grown from the blood which fell 
from a wound in the hoof of Vishwamitra’s cow. But it is eaten in the Jubbut- 
pore hareli where it is largely cultivated. Onions and garlic arc shunned m the 
north because of their fishy smell: it is said that on one occasion Vishwamitra 
being reduced to the verge of starvation during a famine which had lasted 12 
years was about to eat dog s flesh, when Bhagwan appeared to him and dissuaded 
him by promising to send rain; Vishwamitra then threw away the flesh, out of 
which grew onions. But onions are largely eaten by the Maratha castes. The 
domestic fowl is considered to be a very unclean animal on account of its pro¬ 
miscuous feeding The castes in the first group do not cat it. and also most of 
the higher artisans; but several of the higher cultivating castes do so, and nearly 
all the serving castes from whom a Brahman will take water. Below* this group 
most castes accept them. As a rule fowls are much more freely eaten in the 
Maratha country and Chhattisgarh than in the north of the provinces. Kurmis 
will not eat them, but Kunbis will. Wild pig is eaten by Rajputs and other 
castes who imitate them, but not by most of the castes from whom a Brahman 

- TUI i. :o txj Ifeeoceilralty la prirtU, a**, Sa!«*®i, Un *UoJ«,q«S 1U raie*. 
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will take water. The village pig is eaten by Dhimars, Kahais and tnihwars oi 
the Moving castes, even though they are allowed to knead flour for Brahmans 
It is also eaten by a few of the lower cultivating castes, and those of ihe same 
status as Bahclia, Bcsta, Banjara, Bhoyar, Kir and Rajjhar, and by the impure 

castes and mm-Ary an tribes. Crocodiles arc repot ted 
to he ralun by sixteen castes including Dhimars as 
noted in the margin, but the list may not be correct. 
No caste m the highest group drinks liquoj except 
Kayasths. Of the higher cultivating caste*, rather 
more than half arc reported not to allow iL and of the higher artisans, Barhais. 
Kanderas and Barais use it, but the others do not. AH the serving castes 
drink except the Bargahas. A few ot the lower artisans such as Chhipas 
Darjis, Kacheras, Bhulias, and priestly castes, do not drink it, but most of those 
of this group and all of those of the two lower groups do so. 

276. In August 1900 at tire time when the numbers on relief in kitchens 
rose 10 their highest point, a census of castes was taken 
&.»!•« to kiuHr. ca flj 0 g j n line n f the muster rolls from each kitchen. 

The results have now been abstracted and arc printed as Statement No. 11 at the 
end of this chapter. No important caste is absent from the list. The following are 
some of the numbers of the higher castes returned. The figures in brackeis 
show the percentages of the number feeding in kitchens to the total of the caste. 
Brahman 9,000 (a), Rajput 24.000 (6), Khatri 11 ( 27), Kayasth 300 (roa), 
Karan 5 ( 09), Bania 1.600 (1*3). Bhai a,000 (to ;), Bairagi 3,500 (9*6), Gosain 
2,too (8*3), Gurao 419 (6 9). GatulhmaU 160 (5-5), Ahir 71.000 (7 9),Gujar 1,40-0 
(a*8), Dangi 910 (3*9), Dahar:a4i (a' 3 )» Daraiha 36 (• 5 )> Lodhi 16,000 (5 8). 
Kurmi 2,300 (81), Kunbi 34.500 ( 7 >* ^ nar 3 <°°° ( 3 )- Generally it may lie said 
that the proportion of the population which would be restrained by religious 
scruples from feeding in kitchens is insignificant. Brahmans were frequently 
employed as cooks, and in this case they would be given uncooked loot! for them¬ 
selves, but would be enrolled nn the kitchen registers. In the case of the higher 
castes, children who had not assumed the sacred thread would be allowed to go 
to kitchens without losing caste, and this may account for a certain number 
On the other hand in the higher castes a much smaller proportion would pro¬ 
bably be reduced to the necessity of accepting charitable relief. Brahmans are 
reported to have refused to take food in most districts, and most of the higher castes 
in some districts. In some cases members of a low castc*would refuse. Thus the 
Maltha Mehras of Balaghat would not allow even children to eat food cooked by 
any other caste except their own. When two small children did join a kitchen, 
not only they but their parents were outcasted. on the ground that they must 
have been defiled by eating from the same pots as the children. Finally, they 
were allowed to have caste cooks. In most cases cooks were appointed from the 
highest castes, and the people were allowed to be given their food in order of 
social standing. A space was sometimes left between the members of each caste, 
and a line drawn on the ground to represent a partition, so that it might be 
assumed that they were eating separately Food was sometimes rened in 
different pots In Sambalpur it was considered that the Government was above 
caste, and advantage might be taken of the relief afforded without social degrad¬ 
ation In BiJaspur the famine was considered as a manifestation of divine wrath, 
and those w ho ate were excused as being sufferers from the ' act of God. 
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Elsewhere it was said that the kitchen was equivalent to the temple of jagan- 
nath,' where all castes might eat together without sin. 

277. As a rule persons who fed in kitchens were re-admitted to caste with 

Pe-uiiini.11 •Min g „ trifling penalties. In BaJaghat the panchaycts decided to 

•m.*** ' ° allow thrive actually eating in kitchens to remain in full 

possession of caste privileges. In BetuI shaving of the 
moustaches was sometimes prescribed. Elsewhere eating cowdung, visiting 
Aucred rivers, or drinking water sanctified by a Brahman having dipped his toe 
mtu it were penalties inflicted on the higher castes. Generally caste feasts were 
4>ven, the penalty sometimes being so small as a bottle of liquor ar a seer or two 
"f gur, an anna’s worth of gram, and in Nimar one- pice worth of grain and a 
pot i>f water. Tins could not be considered expensive. In BetuI the gurus 
made careful inquiry as to which of the caste-men were in a position to give 
feasts, and exempted those who had no money, thus tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb Only in Damoh it is reported that the penalties contingent on 
re-admission to caste intercourse will take about a year to carry out in the case of 
persons of high social position. 

278. Generally then ir may he concluded that caste prejudices are not 
Rrrtuiki mt u> loubrai. suffidently - stro »g »0 prevent the acceptance of cooked 

on the part of a large majority of the population of 
the Central Provinces. The people went to kitchens almost as readily as they 
accepted gratuitous relief, and what was called the kitchen test, that is, the belief 
that most adults would not accept cooked food unless they were starving, broke 
down. But in this connection it is worth while to consider for a moment the 
caste constitution of this province. The lowest group of the impure castes num¬ 
bers 2,324,361 persons or 1 9*5 per cent, of the population 1 the next lowest, the 
non-Aryan inbes, 2,903,690 persons or 24*5 per cent.; and the next or third group, 
hosr from whose hands a Brahman cannot take water, 1,696,296 persons or 14 3 
per cent. I hese three groups comprise, then. 58-4 per cent of the people and in 
'tic case of nearly all of them it may be said that in their case caste feelings 
Mould exercise a comparatively slight influence, in that of the two lowest groups 
practically none at all. I am not able to make any comparison with other Pro¬ 
vinces, but it is probable that these lower classes constitute in the Central 
Provinces a larger proportion of the people than elsewhere ; it has been seen that 
even in the higher group of those from whose hands a Brahman can take water 
a number of caste* are included, which in Northern India occupy a much low* 
status. And m all social and religious observances the practice of the people is 
ess rtnet than elsewhere. Far removed, until lately, from the high places of 
Hinduism, they have received only a small meed of attention from the priests 
of the faith, and considerations of orthodoxy have been sacrificed to con¬ 
venience. And it seems therefore unsafe to assume that the ties of caste would 
yield so rcaady in Northern India or Bengal or Bombay as might be concluded 
judging only from the experience of the famine of 1900 in the Central Provinces. ’ 


’ Th« tempi* ot Vi,him th« ?r««*ryer of fife. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I —Slatrmen! shovmf <trr.u:£Sment ofCaitrt according 

to Social Status. 

Group No 1-A.— Representatives ol ancient twicoborn. 

1. Brahman 3 Khatri 5e Karan-MaltaoU. 

*. Rajput- 4- Kayosth and Parbhn. *»• Bonia. 

GrouP No. I-B —Other castes nol representatives ol t wice-born, but which have 
attained a specially high jiusition on account of their occupation or purity, 

Gosain. 5. Thauapati-GsindhmalL 

Guram ft. IMurai, 


1. Bh.it 3. 

a Bairagi. 4 

Gkol-P NO. Il-AHigh**.* ultivators from w hom a Brahman will Like water. 


t. 

Auharia. 

to. 

Des wall. 

‘9 

Kunhi. 

3. 

Ahir. 

11. 

Dumat. 

20. 

Kunrn. 

3. 

Arora. 

1*. 

Gujar. 

21 . 

Lodhi, 

4 

Bhilala. 

»3- 

jat 

22 . 

Lomlhari 

v 

Bithnoi. 

(4. 

KachhL 


Mali. 

1 

Chout. 

*5 

Kamitu. 

*4- 

Marathx 

7 

Dakar ia. 

|6. 

Khandait 

35- 

Sudh. 

8. 

Dangi 

»7* 

Ktrar. 

30. 

Vehma. 

9 

D&raihn. 

18 

Kolia. 




Group No Il-D.—Higher artiuuis or trading castes from whom a Brahman will take water. 

Barai. 5. Kammala. 9 Lakhera. 

ft. Kasera to, Patwa, 

7. Komti. !»- Sansia. 

B. Kundera. t*. Sonar. 

13. Tarorra. 


1. 

a. 

3 

4- 


Barbai. 

Hharbhunja. 

HaUvai. 


Group No. U-C.—Serving ca*te> fmm whom * Brahman will take water. 

I 


4- 

5- 

0. 


Injhivar. 

Kabar. 

Kewat 


1. Bargah. 
a. Bari. 

3. Dhimar 6. Kewat. 9' 

GkoI'p No. I ll-A- — Lower cultivating and labouring castes from whom a<Brahman 

will not take water 


Mallalt. 

Nni 

Naoda 


. jf 

t. Agammlavan 

2. Are. 

3. Balija. 

4 Banka. 

5. Brlwar. 

6 . BhantU. 

7 Hhovar. 

8 . Chadar. 

9. Chauhan 
to. Dahait 
it. Daugri. 

12 Dangur. 

13. Dhunuk. 


•4» 

Dhuri. 

37. 

•5. 

Giioni. 

28. 

tft 

fkdor. 

29 

17. 

Kolanga. 

30. 

18. 

K ape war. 

3«- 

<9. 

Klonesr. 

3* 

20. 

Khalik. 

33. 

at. 

KHadal. 

34- 

2 X. 

Kir 

35 

33 

Kohlt. 

36- 

34- 

M.ir.a 

37- 

35- 

Maroti. 

38. 

26. 

Mowar. 

39- 


27. Murha 
Mnt r a & i 
Parka. 
Palk. 

31. Pindluri. 
R.ijldui. 
Rajjhar. 
Kamos i. 
Redka. 
Tautda, 
Tivar. 
Velltlan. 
39. Wakkaliga 


13. Ununuk. .w mowar. ay. 

Group No. lll-B.—Lower artixans. trading and miscellaneous castes, from whom 
a Brahman will not lake water. 


I. 

Atari. 

»7 

Gandhi. 

33. 

2. 

p..ihn&. 

18. 

Gar pagan. 

34- 

3. 

Bklur. 

19. 

Gondhali 

35 

4. 

Banjara. 

io. 

Hatwa. 

36 . 

$• 

6 

Bahrlia 

B&sdewa. 

21. 

22. 

Jangam. 

w. 

37- 

38. 

7. 

Beldar 

23. 

Joahi. 

39- 

i 

Bcsta. 

24- 

Kachrra. 

40. 

9- 

Bhuba. 

35 

Kadera. 

4»- 

10. 

Chhipa. 

26 

K.ilar 

42. 

tl. 

Chitari. 

27 

Khadra. 

43- 

12 . 

Chitrakatbi 

3'\ 

Kamatlii. 

44. 

•3* 

Darji. 

20 

Kashi. 

4V 

14 

Dhangar. 

30 

Ko>hti. 

46. 

*3. 

Dh era. 

3«- 

Kuramwar. 

47- 

it;. 

Gadaria 

yx 

Lohar- 

48. 


pununa^. 

Nanatshahi. 

Nat. 
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GnOUP So. IV .—Dravidbn lrfh»-^ 


1 . 

Agaria 

*?. 

Dhanwar. 

*3* 

Kharia. 

7. 


«3- 

Dliangar-Oraati. 

*4 

Kisan. 

3 

Bbaina 

*4- 

Gadba. 

-5- 

Kol. 

♦ 

Bharu-Bhuniia. 

«5 

Good. 


Korku 

* 

BhiJ. 

16 . 

Good Giwuri. 

*7- 

Korva t 

6 . 

Bhunjia. 

* 2 - 

Halba. 

28 . 

Korwa. 

7 

Bbniya 

10 . 

Juang 

29 

Kuda. 

$ 

Bind 

19 . 

Kamar 

3°- 

Mannrwar. 

9 

fiinjhwar 

30. 

Kandh 

3* 

Miroda. 

lo 

Chenchuwai. 

21. 

Kawa.-. 

S3. 

Naktia 

li. 

Dc*rar 

2X. 

Kliairwa 0 ; Khairuar 

34 Sonjhara 

33 

Sahara. 


1. 

2 . 

3- 

4 

3 - 

6 

l 


2 . 

3 

4- 

5 

ft 


GROUP No. V.—Casks »lw canned bo touched. 


Audhalia. 

9- Kan jar. 

17. 

Mangan, 

Baiahi. 

io. Katia 

18. 

Mthlar. 

Baser. 

II. Kori. 

19. 

Banka. 

Cfcamar. 

13 . Kumhar 

to. 

Pa*i. 

Dhobi. 

13 Madgi. 

31. 

Sidhira or Silhira. 

•land* 

14. Mahar 

22. 

Solatia 

Ghasia. 

15. Mala. 

23 

Tanti. 

Kaikari. 

•C. Mang. 




Group Nt>. VI. — Mahoinrdan Casio. 


Arab. 

7. Fakir. 

13. 

Mewali 

Bhand 

8. Julaha. 

14 

Miras i. 

Bhuti 

9 Kaui 

•5* 

Moinin. 

Robra. 

10. Khoja 

16. 

M iikcri. 

Catebi. 

i». Kuuirj. 

• 7. 

Musalman, 

Dhatgar 

tt. Mamhar 

18. 

Rohilia. 


tg. Sidki. 




♦ 





% 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK IT .—StaUmitit xhvuing numhtn of tacit Ctslr u-i< atrt 

rtht. cd in KiUkem i-i sti/fuiJ too©. 


Serial 

No. 


I 

a 

3 

4 

I 


1 

• 

3 

4 


I 

• 

3 

4 

3 

o 


9 

10 

11 
•a 
*3 
u 

11 

\l 

•9 

»o 

at 

13 

23 

*4 

u 


I 

a 

3 

4 

l 

I 
0 
TO 

II 
13 
13 


Gucnii No, | .4 

Biahmaii 

Rajput 

Kh»iH 

Kayiuh »<k 5 Partmi. 

Knrin Mnhiuiti 
(Ueti 


Toi»l 


Gaetjr No. HI. 

8 bill 
Bairagl 
Gonin 
Gurao 

Tba na pat i-G* nl li m ft' i 
Dhami 

Tout 


Cirju>- Nn h-a 

Arkaria 

Abir 
Arora 
BKiUIj 
Bin boot 

6 i» 

Dftbxrl* 

Dang' 

Doraiha 

DmmU 

Unnial 

Gajai 

Itirhbi 

Kammn 

Khamlait 

Kitar 

Kolia 

Kaobi 

Kuroii 

U 4 M 

Luobul 

Mall 

Maraiha 

Sodb 

Velair* 


Toral 


G*oi:a No. I I B. 

Barai 

EUrhai 

Blistbhuaja 

ruin' 

Karri main 
Kaarr* 

Komi 1 
Ksnderi 
Libber « 

P«m 

Sarnia 

Sonar 

Tauxira 


Tola! 


No 

Per- 

toCtTld. 

rmlAgr 

B-7TI 

a -24 


670 

. ts 

0*7 

tofi 

1 tta 

s 

wo® 

*.687 

•33 

{ 34 : 4 a 

379 

' a 10 O 

itr 7 4 

iffl 

8 ‘S 

1 H< 

aa» 

«43S 

9i5 



43965 

4*9 

7*5 

**J 

71.543 

797 

386J 

<9 49 

69 

781 

•4 

41 

» 

910 

397 

3$ 

1.008 

•35 

»IX2 

035 

• 398 

- 8 j 

t ;tt 6 

1*90 

8.734 

8 a* 

*1 

•79 


T °7 

19*9 

rx 

•53 

703 

818 

16,047 

5 S 4 

3 

irai 

13435 

•131 

950 

>77 

5* 

w/v* 

• « 

T9* 

313718 

758 

Jg 

l«g 

390 

4£ 

UJJ 

36 

“97 

Ml 

*•* 

34« 

yu 

338 

538 

aa 

«•» 

u 

P7«V 

3»4 

4rSi 

t. 9 $a 

*171 

1C74 

304 

10 

0*4 

9.5« 

393 


.So. 


Ca»l a. 


No. 

r*ri»Toi. Oaaiaga 


9 

•O 

ll 

13 

13 

M 

\i 

•7 

is 

■0 

30 

*1 

It 

*3 

*» 

2 

*9 

3» 

3« 

3» 

34 

3 

9 


Gaout Nc. ll-c 

Bartab 

Bari 

Dhirnni 

tnjhnu 

Kahar 

Kama! 

Mullah 

Nat 

Naola 


Total „ 
Total roit Gaour Na II 

Giuxif No. IM-A 

Agamutlajrao 

Ar» 

Balija 

Baiilta 

Balwnr 

Dhamtj 

BVtyar 

Cha.tar 

Chau ha 11 

OatuOi 

Dangri 

Daimcut 

Dium.li 

as : 

Golar 

Kaluga 

Kapanar 

Khanflu 

Khatib 

KbaiUI 

Kir 

SSI 

Maroci 
M >*iu 
Murba 
Mutiaai 
Park* 

Paik 
Pi ml hail 

ggs ; 

Ramaal 

Radka 

Taonla 

vffl.. : 

Walt leal I;a 





Total 

— 

«4itt 


Cuvr No. 1MB 



« 

Atari 


47 

3 

Bihna 

4*4. 

5-739 

3 

Biilsr 


377 

4 

5 

Baajara 

BabSia 


"g 

* 

Raiiiavra 


3U 

I 

BtiJat 

8<m 


*.7Ji 

»s» 

0 

Bbalia 



10 

Chhip. 

n 

357 

tl 

CV.tr.fi 

4M‘ 

»a» 

It 

Cburakaik. 


95 

•3 

DarJI 


*,6w 

14 

Dhrancar 

• *l 

898 

1 } 

Dlmia 



li 

Gutam 

9*4 

*•95* 

•7 

Gaaittii 




x»M 

*>8'7 

*£ 

®3 


78.475 


3°0.7JS» 


3 

% 

•S' 

3 447 

MJ 

”£ 

355 

313 


1 . 6 O 1 

68 

..!S 

■a 

1.004 

JS 


* 3 * 

1*6 

53 

**• 

OiO 


*33 

3 


,?S 

tAj* 

11-61 

8% 

6 3 i 

5000 


1348 


S’*7 


oil 

o'3j 

<114 

4 00 
479 
1349 

tOpt 
10 96 
7S» 

•a 

iB H 
*3 45 

*73 

«*) 

047 

•a®* 
3*4 
*4 34 


997 

6*7 
MTU 
960 
irtt 
• » 
baa 

•37 


S»7 


511x8 

*5« 

SCO 

^34 
s3na 
1898 
»J 58 

s 

4*t 
• 40 * 
>4$9 

793 

400 

*1>* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II .—[ConeId.) 


Sena) 

No. 


So. 

ttiirvm}. 


* 

jtoup No. Ill 

18 

Gatfrtjjati 

«0 

Gorvdhaii 

SO 

Hat ora 

SI 

lan^am 

23 

JOgl 

*3 

jothl 

«4 

Kir Kira 

3 

3 

Raders 

Kalar 

Khadra 

Kamatbi 


30 

3« 

3* 

33 

3* 

35 


39 

4“ 

4' 

41 

43 

44 

2 

s 


I 

t 

3 

4 

6 


K*»W 

Kmhti 

ktitmmt 

Cnhar 

Malyar 

Mflnbhio 

Nniuktiutlii 

N»t 

N«*« 

Otari 

Pardbl 

R*aS».l 

Saum 

Sh.nm 

Sikltear 

Sana! 

Tell 

TinrnlW 

Ta«i 

W**fc r . 


Pet* 

rcnt.rjo. 


Serial 

So. 


Total 


Torn, r.it G«our No. Ill 


Gftotrr No IV 

Amalia 

Oaira 

Dhaka 

BhirivBkuiir.a 

Bhll 

Bittialia 

Bhoiya 
Bind 
Blnjhn 


*•4 

44 

1373 
3J« 
S« 
164 

S» 

44 

357 

11 . 94 a 

• 4,4*9 


1.651 

3*H 

4«» 

fit 

So 

<5*900 

*»» 

3*4 


•45^54 


16734 a 

— 


10 Ou'iickawai 


II 

ia 

'8 

•4 

IS 
I i 

»9 

Jo 

31 

U 

*3 

34 

2i 

*6 

S7 


D.-teai 
Wuan; 

Ohangar Oraoa 
(Jail bra 
Goiyi 

Corn)Gowan 
ItalUa 

iSS. 

Katwlh 

Kawsr 

Khaim or K hair war 

Kham 

Kina 

Kol 

Korku 

Kuda 




•81 

*» 

5.701 

• *.449 
*4* 

®37 

41,All 


»o 8 

1.516 

z f* 

1379 
*MJ3 

‘47 
649 
0306 
754 
5 

M 4 

9.6JI 

37.181 

»« 


ifroJ 

<*-37 

4«9 
14 41 

737 

337 

£3 

4"6l 

4190 

l«’4S 

8711 

iii<) 

11*71 

4*5 

3664 

,rs 

•r* 

357 

1100 

41*0 

004 

9 a» 

in 

1607 


lOIJ 


5» 


11 aS 

8-70 

n 

49 .M 

<3« 

33« 

1633 

•3«3 

1380 

5-97 

mi 
tfruj 
*3 49 

*517 

038 

759 

13*3 

•06 

4 

1990 

*« 


Gtmlv No. IV—(CaweW-i 


58 

M 

39 

V 

3 s 

33 

.U 


Caste 


No. 

relieved. 


Per- 

cettopr. 




9 

(O 

11 

19 

*3 

‘4 

'5 

16 

II 

>■> 

91 

29 

*3 


Korwa 

4 

JtSl 

Korra IVeeskala) 


... 

M11 (\d» 

Mannewar _ 

493 


Kakaa 

21,468 

Sawara ... 

14 Mi 

Son) Kara — 

79 

JOB 

Toul _ 

: a 5.3“> 

11-20 


V 

to 

II 

la 

13 

U 

: i 

3 

•9 


Gnoir No. V. 

Auithaila 

Balnh; 

Bavor 
C ha oi.it 
Dhobi 
Ganda 
(■has a 
Kaikah 
Kanjar 
Kali* 

Koii 
Ktimhar 
Hadji 
Mala 
Mil HR 

Makar 

M.ngan 

Mehtai 

Paaka 

Pail 

SuUiira or Sithira 

Solatia 

Taml 


19 , 65 a 


Total _ 


Gtour No. VI 

Arab 

Ohaoil 

Bbinl 

Bohrt 

Cuiehi 

Dhalpr 

Fakir 

Juiaha 

Ratal 

Khoja 

Kanjra 

Maniha* 

Mcwari 

Mlraai 

Moniin 

Mokeri 

Maailmaa 

RoMIfc 

Sidhl 


Total 
Guano Total. 


548.J67 


15 3* 
S3'3* 
29 78 
9748 
1497 
llT-S 
1032 
10 26 

6 $9 
• 731 

S-9* 

*593 

4973 

380 .I 

3300 

4'79 
17*9* 
l 19 


4y38 


«.s89 


6 

ft 

4 

88 

l*.«9» 

3 


39.050 


•^ 494.756 


44 45 


240 

867 

(M* 

JOOO 


r> • 


11*83 


Nctjt.—S abtidiarj Table III ol thh CLaittrt will ba lound in App«:oii C, at and oi tbit Report. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OCCUPATION.' 


279. The main result disclosed by the occupation tabic at this census h 

a great decrease in the village industries, and a small 

Results n{ ihfl ocrnittiloo !nW# ... - # 

increase m the proportion of agricultural labourers 
Comparisons between the figures of one census and another must be 
made with caution, and with a full allowance for divergencies in the figures 
resulting from imperfect entries and different methods of classification; and 
indeed this is the first occasion on which any comparison has been attempted 
But it is clear that such a movement lias been a marked feature of Lhr decennial 
period. The number of persons employed i.. the industries of cotton- weaving 
and dyeing, pottery, and working in leather have all decreased largely. Thi* 
alteration is. in my opinion, partly genuine and partly fictitious In the case of 
cotton-weaving it is known that the manufacture of hand products is largely on 
the decline, in consequence of the competition of the mills And in other trades 
also the same tendency is apparent. ' There seems to be no ground for hoping 
' that the prosperity of the industry of hand-pottery will improve, and the 
' prospect seems to be rather the reverse No advance has been made in the 

* methods of manufacture and the demand seems to be falling off Metal vessels 
1 and cheap European china have replaced pottery to a large extent, and the 

* universal kcrosinc tin is now used everywhere lor such purposes as boiling 

* water. * But besides the generally decreasing prosperity oi certain industries, 
another temporary cause, which has influenced the return of occupations, lias 
been ihe succession of failures of crops. This has naturally contracted the 
purchasing power ol the large majority of the population, which is supported.by 
agriculture, and has caused a forced reduction in the outturn of articles which 
depend on them for a market. Consequently large numbe.s of the village 
artisans have temporarily abandoned their own trades and taken to manual 
labour as a means of subsistence. And lastly during the famine these industries 
were to a large extent in abeyance, and at the time the census record was made, 
less than two months after it ended, they had not recovered even their normal 
amount of prosperity. These arc, in my opinion, the reasons which should be 
assigned for the large decrease in many occupations ; and it may be expected 
therefore that with prosperous seasons there will be a partial, though not a 
complete, recovery. 


a8o. The figures for the different grades and departments of Government 
service which arc distinguished in the table are sufficient 


CiifflfriHi with lot cco- 


tO show that it is only in particular cases, and when large 
groups of occupations are taken together, tltat deductions from comparisons 
of the figures of one census and another are likely to yield any useful results 
Under Government officers there is an increase of 561 persons or 42 pw cent., 
under Government service intermediate a decrease of 1.470 persons or 17 per 


•A to«*id«nib!e nmoant of data)! ahrnU neropMlnn* ln» Wn ntrfaiimd Rons en tin dlfarmt tmdrx on 

Samhalpu: tnil JubVulpnre town drawn op Wf Mr. Alai Ahmad *1111 Mr. R*£htrn*lh PrauJ, Dcptuv S«p»rinter.- 
4tm» of Cnm Mr. Alai Ahmad alaa submitted tome Forth** n.>irt «rhil» on War. 

•Central Proriato Monograph on Potter? and GUnwxre png* t J. S3* 
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ccnl.. under Government service menial a decrease of 2,033 persons or 5‘2 per 
cent., and under the service of local and municipal bodies a decrease of 
498 persons or 87 per cent. On the other hand in the Forest Department, 
which is separately classified, there is an increase of 2,617 persons or 31 percent., 
and under sanitation, which includes municipal sweepers and scavengers, an 
increase of 2,044 persons or tt - 6 per cent. It is clear that these variations 
are not real, but are the result of differences either in the record or in classifica¬ 
tion The latter has, I believe, been fairly correct at this census, as I did most 
of it myself from lists of occupations prepared from the tabulation registers, a 
method which was impossible under the old system of abstraction. And these 
lists will be preserved in case they should prove useful on a future occasion, 

381. But there must always be a certain amount of inaccuracy in census 
v ( ( statistics, which could nut be removed without largely 

^ increasing both the time and expenditure allowed for their 
preparation. Nor am I by any means confident that such an increase of lime 
and money would be justified by the results to be obtained. For it would 
appear that very little use is ever made of the long arrays of figures set forth 
in the census tables. They rarely enter into ordinary administrative work. 
To take, for instance, caste, which has now been recorded at four successive 
enumerations. The main facts which we want to know about caste, so far as 
statistics are concerned, are the local distribution of important castes, and to some 
extent the rate at which they tend to increase and decrease in a proportion 
varying from that of the general population. For the first object a census once 
in thirty or forty years would be sufficient, as it changes very slowly. For the 
second a decennial census is desirable, if it is thought that the information 
forthcoming is worth the expenditure to be incurred on it. But in this case also 
comparison of the returns is to a considerable extent vitiated by differences of 
classification. And when the results have been obtained they can be sufficiently 
discussed in three or four pages. The principal advantage which appears 
to me to have been gained from the inclusion of casto in successive 
enumerations is the addition to our knowledge of the people, both ethno¬ 
graphical and general, which has been furnished in the caste chapters of the 
census reports. In the Central Provinces Report for 1891 this chapter 
mainly consists of a description of the numerical strength and local distri¬ 
bution of castes, though a large amount of useful ethnographical informa¬ 
tion is also included. And as this description has been written it is unne¬ 
cessary to write it again. In my chapter I have been able to break what 
is new ground in the Central Provinces by a general sketch of the caste system 
And it is hoped that this may be of interest to the officers of the Province for 
whom a census report is written, and perhaps not entirely without value as a 
contribution to the literature of Indian ethnography. The above remarks are 
intended to be in the nature of an explanation in case it may be thought that 
there are not enough figures m this report. Where it was thought that am useful 
deductions could he drawn from the figures they have been put in, but not 
otherwise. The figures arc in the tables and are available fur reference. And 
after all it is of little use to write long disquisitions on census statistics, because 
they will not be read except perhaps by a few ardent seekers after knowledge, 
who also will shortly forget them. And to write what nobody will read is an 
obvious waste of labour. On the other hand, there is no doubt that it is useful and 
desirable to take any possible means of adding to our information as to how 
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ihe people live; ami this is my excuse lor (lie introduction of matter which 
might possibly be considered as not strictly relevant in a census report. 

28a. The total number of persons shown as landed proprietors is 237,700 as 
The iitM. against 268,458 at last census or a decrease of 11-4 per 

cent. But the number of thekadars and lessees of 
villages is 29,710 on this occasion as against 7,158 in 1891. The net decrease 
is therefore 8,ao6 persons or 3 per cent, on the total. Landed proprietors 
including lessees of villages constitute a'2 per cent, of the population. The total 
number of tenants is 4,218,106 persons ora decrease of 8*9 per cent, on laBt 
census. The decrease is, however, really somewhat larger than this, because in 
several districts a large number of kotwars have been shown as village-service 
tenants in the table; the returns af village watchmen are dearly incomplete in 
some districts, and in these also the number of village-service tenants is large. 
It seems therefore that many kotwars must have preferred to return themselves 
as tenants. On the whole, however, the variation in this class is about the same 
as that of the general population. Thu different classes of tenants have been 
distinguished in classification, but the figures arc not accurate because 300,815 
persons were simply shown as tenants without their class being recorded. The 
distinction, however, is very useful for Table XVI, occupation by caste, as it enables 
the extent to which particular castes hold land in different kinds of tenant right 
to be roughly ascertained, and t his information is of great interest from a social and 
ethnographic point of view. This table has been prepared for the purposes 
of the Ethnographic Survey, and I have thought it unnecessary to discuss it in 
the present chapter. The number of farm servants has decreased by 184,136 
persons or 22 per cent. This is a natural consequence of the famine, as many 
of the poorer proprietors and tenants have been forced to dismiss their farm 
servants. On the other hand the number of fidd labourers as shown in the table 
lias increased from 1,115,636 to 1,681,495 persons. The actual increase is 
partially counterbalanced by the decrease in casual labourers, whose numbers 
have fallen from 584,068 to 273,285 persons This arises merely from a 
difference of classification. At this census persons who returned the term labour 
from rural areas were classified as field labourers, as it was considered that they 
were more dependent on agriculture than on any other single means of subsist¬ 
ence. Taking the numbers of farm servants, field labourers and casual labourers 
together, there is an increase of 70.940 persons dependent on labour. This is 
due, as already stated, to the depressed condition of all the village trades and 
industries during the famine, when large numbers of those who worked at 
them were forced to abandon their ordinary methods of livelihood and take to 
labour. 

283. The methods of engagement and remuneration of farm servants differ 
greatly. The usual date for the commencement of their 

Form so rants. , , .. . . _ , 

employment is on Aktt in Baisakh or early in May, and 
in a few cases at the Diwali. The period of engagement may be either for three 
years, one year, or six mouths. The Lamsena U the man who agrees to serve for 
three years in return for manying his master s daughter. During this period he 
lives in the house of his Thaktir, ot master, and gets cooked food, and two cloths 
annually, After three years he is married to his master’s daughter at her father’s 
expense, or if this falls through, his master is bound to find ano'her wife for 
him and pay for the marriage. This sort of service is usually practised 
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among the Dravidian tribes. The ordinary farm servant is employed for 
one year, and is called Sonjia in Chhattisgarh, Gadi in the Maralha country, 
Harwaha in the northern districts, and Guti in Sambalpur. The method of 
employment of the Gadi is said lobe as follows :—On 15th Baisakh (April—May), 
the cultivator and ploughman go to the fitdd with wheat cakes, sugar, ghee, 
kunku (red powder), turmeric, vermilion, betel-leaf, and a rupee. Worship is then 
paid to the earth, the ghee being burnt, and the other articles placed on Lhc ground 
as an offering, and the red powder is rubhed on the foreheads of the bullocks and 
of the ploughman. The ploughman makes live drills in the field and then they 
return, and in the evening eat bread made of mahua flowers. In Chhattisgarh 
the Sonjia gets a quarter of the produce. In the northern districts the Harwaha 
is said to get from three to six khandis of grain according to the term of his 
employment for field work. He also gets something extra for watching the crops 
at night, and his food at harvest time. There arc also various other perquisites. 
The Sonjia is entitled to the gleanings when the crop is cut. When the crop 
is brought to flic threashing ground and stacked, a certain number of cars drop 
off, and these are collected, and the Sonjia is entitled to one fourth part of them. 
Similarly when the corn is taken off the stack and spread out to be threashed a 
small quantity remains on the ground and the Sonjia gets this. When the straw 
is removed from the threashing floor after being threashed, it still contains a little 
grain. It is stacked and the Sonjia is entitled to such a portion of the stack as 
covers five cubits square. When the grain is winnowed after being threashed 
there is always a small quantity of unripe grain winch is lighter than the rest, and 
which falls out of the winnowing fan after the chaff. This is called budra . 
and the Sonjia is entitled to it. When the master measures the grain 
and removes it from the threashing ground to his house, he always 
leaves a little on the ground for the Sonjia, about a kathas or 7 seers. 
Finally when the grain is stored in the house a present of 1 katha or 3} seers per 
cartload is made to each Sonjia. During the time he serves up to the 
cutting of the crop, the farm servant gels his daily food advanced, and this he 
has to repay with interest at the time when he receives his share of the produce. 
The farm servants often get into debt to their masters, and as it is usually impos¬ 
sible for them to repay it, they become hereditary bond servants and their sons 
succeed thrtn. Another method by which the cultivator gets Ins farm servant 
into his hands is by advancing the expenses for his marriage. The latter usually 
cannot repay them and so becomes a bond servant/ In Nagpur the remunera¬ 
tion of the farm servant is six kuros or sixty seers a month, and some presents 
are also given by proprietors or well-to-do tenants, which make the rate a kuro 
or two higher. He also receives two rupees for a blanket and shoes/ 


284. The following analysis of the means of subsistence of the casual agri¬ 
cultural labourer in the northern districts was given to 
F«t«J uujote^. me by Mr. Fuller, but as I am only writing from me¬ 

mory I may have got the months wrong. 


From November to March he makes his living by agriculture, being em¬ 
ployed for tending and cutting the crops. In April and Maybe lives on the 
mahua. In June and July he lives by petty thefts of grain; and from August to 
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October he subsists on the produce of his garden plot in which he sows maize 
or some other early autumn crop. It will thus be seen that foe ten months of 
the year lie is an agriculturist; as a man who subsists by stca’ing grain is cer¬ 
tainly supported by agriculture and he lias therefore been t 'assified as such. 
The above description would not apply to rice districts where weeding begins in 
August. On the other hand, in these there is presumably no agricultural employ¬ 
ment after December. But from the southern districts there is a large annual 
migration to Berar for the harvesting of the spring crops. And in the Jubbulpore 
Haveli there is an immigration of Ch ait haras, or those who come in Chait (March— 
April) to cut the wheat crop. Year by year, Mr. Fuller said, the Gond comes down 
from the Rewa hills to ihe Lodhi in the Haveli; the same Gond to the same 
Lodhi and from father to son. Till the crop is ready to be cut, he occupies 
himself in roofing the house, building up walls, and doing any other odd job that 
may be required. Tften he assists in the reaping of the crop, and when it is 
threashed and harvested, he returns home, having received his food while he is 
there, and taking across liis shoulders as much grain as he can get into a kavar 
load. 


Beirlvin* fnltirsition. 


285. Betel-vine and areca-nut growers and sellers together number 14,685 as 
against 15,790 at last census, being a decrease of 7 per cent. 
The occupations of selling and growing betel-leaf arc 
frequently combined. Only in places where it is ail important industry, tike 
Ramlek and Bilchri, they are carried on separately. A description of the 
method of cultivation of the betel-vine is given in the Nagpur Settlement Report. 
The legend as to its origin is that there was formerly no pan upon the earth. 
But when the five Pandava brothers celebrated the great horse sacrifice after 
their victory at Hastinapur, they wanted some, and so messengers were sen! 
down below the earth to the residence of the queen of the serpents in order 
to try and obtain it. Basuki, the queen of the serpents, obligingly cut off the 
top joint of her little finger and gave it to ihc messengers. This was brought 
up and sown on the earth and the ^fl«-creepers grew out of the joint. For this 
reason the betel-vine has no blossoms or seeds, but the joints of the creepers 
arc cut off and sown, when they sprout afresh; and the betebvine is called A ’agbel 
or the serpent-creeper. On the day of Nagpanchami the Barais go to the 
bareja with flowers, cocoanuts and other offerings, and worship a stone which 
is placed in it and which represents the Nag or cobra. A goat or sheep is 
sacrificed and they return home, no leaf of ihe pan garden being touched on 
that day. A cup of milk is left in the garden, with the belief that a cobra will 
come out of the garden and drink it It is a curious coincidence that the only 
caste besides Brahmans from whom the Barais will eat pakki are the Agarwala 
Banias, and these have, Mr. Risley states, a legend of descent from a Naga 
princess. ‘Our mother’s house is of the race of the snake, say the Agarwals 
of Bchar. 1 No explanation of the connection was forthcoming.* * 

2S6. Persons engaged in personal service number 319,608 as against 
rctKiau doieettK « 44 » 3 2 o al kist census, which is a decrease of 10 per cent. 

34,929 men 4ml 3.183 women are shown as barbers 
(actual workers). The country barber does not use soap or a brush, but simply 


* Tfibei »cd Casio tit Bengal. Ait. AfjtnU. 
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scatters water on the face, and begins to shave at once. The barber acquires the 
knowledge of his art by practice on Lht more obliging ol his customers, hence the 
proverb, 'The barber's son learns his trade on the heads of fools. 1 The barber’s 
fee varies from one pice to two annas, according to the means of his customers. 
Besides shaving and hair-cutting Other occupations pursued by the barber are 
the rubbing of tilli oil un the body, massaging the legs, nail-cutting, and perform¬ 
ing the duty of masalchi or torch-bearer in processions. In large towns when he 
meets a well-to-do person in the barar as he goes on his rounds, the barber holds 
up his hand mirror before him. so that he may admire the view, and expects a 
pice for doing this. Tin- kavumta or hereditary barber is a family servant, occupy¬ 
ing a position of trust and responsibility. He performs all the above duties for 
his master's family, and besides this lights his chibtra or huqqa, arranges 
proposals of marriage, carries invitations, and acts as the escort of the 
women of the family when they go on a journey. His wife performs similar 
duties for the women, acts as midwife, and is in attendance on the bride ail 
through the performance of the marriage ceremony. The family barber is not 
paid in cash, but he gets his food, and some grain at the harvest, and considerable 
money presents on the occasion of a birth or a death in the family. He is very 
assiduous in his attentions; and Mr. Pyare Lai Misra, B. A., a clerk in my 
office, to whom 1 am indebted for most of my information about the personal 
servants, gives an instance of this from his own family. They were going to 
celebrate a marriage at Goona, over a hundred miles from their native place, and 
under these circumstances thought it better to engage a local barber instead of 
sending for their hereditary servant from so great a distance. But their own 
barber heard about the marriage, and just before the ceremony he arrived, having 
come at his own expense, and reproached them for not having informed him, 

287. Cooks number 4,286 actual workers ; 2,610 of these being men, and 
1.676 women. Many cooks are no doubt included 
among in-door servants. A Hindu can either employ one 
of his own caste as a cook or a Brahman. It is said, however, that the tendency 
is now to employ Brahmans, because their sun-ices can be utilised in the four¬ 
fold capacity of cook, priest, water-carrier and coolie, and a considerable economy 
is thus effected. Not many Brahmans will consent to do coolie's work, but 
Mr. Hira Lai tells me that on one occasion a Brahman offered to accompany him 
on tour and be his cook, water-carrier and also to look after his pony for Rs. 5 
a month. Women cooks are not infrequently employed. A cook gets from 

Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 with his food, or from Rs 4 to Rs. to without it. In ruling 
families the cook used to be a very important personage, ofLen possessing great 

influence over his master, and received high pay, as he was responsible for 
seeing that no attempts were made to tamper with the food. And this is 
expressed in the proverb. ' With these five you must never quarrel; your guru, 
* your wife, your chaukidar, your doctor, and your cook.' 

Door-keepers number 1,868 actual workers. There is a considerable decline 
under this occupation since last census, arid it is one which is fast disappearing 
with the improved efficiency in the protection of property by the police. The 
door-keeper was formerly a very important person and had always to be propi¬ 
tiated by a tip before access was allowed to his master. The resentment tell at 
his rapacity is exemplified in the proverb, ‘The datat, ihe octroi, muhurrir. 
' the door-keeper, and the bhat; these four will surely go to hell.’ The inclusion 
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of the bhat or bard is due to the fear excited by his habit of composing satirical 
songs and stories about persons whose generosity has not equalled his expecta¬ 
tions. In-door servants number 21,465 actual workers, males and females being ir. 
about equal numbers. Including persons classed as misccUancous servants, the 
grnup shows an increase of 3,379 persons or 9 per cent, since last census. 
Different kinds of service included in this group, are those of the ordinary m-drrr 
sen-ant or kkidmatgar. who sweeps the house?, lights the lamps, lays out the 
bedding, cleans the cook-room and cooking vessels, fills his master's huqqa, and 
brings provisions from the bazar; other special kinds of service mentioned an- 
plastering the floor of the house with cow-dung, beating the cloths after washing, 
preparing betel-leal, dressing the hair of women, and nibbing lac-dye on their 
feet when they go out to pay visits. 

2SS. This sub-order includes the occupations of butchers or slaughterers 
p«i*«7ort o< amiMi food (4>7 3 6), cowand buffalo keepers and milk and butter sellers 
and ghee sellers (24,793), fishermen and fish-curers and fish 
dealers (61,220), and fowl and egg dealers (411). Person* who sell sheep and 
goats are called * khatik/ while those who sell cow's flesh arc called ' kassab 
The latter arc, of course, always Mahomedans. Another division of this trade is 
that of the persons who go round the village markets buying sheep and goats, 
take them to the towns, and sell them to the butchers. There are also thr 
sellers of ' kababs ' in large towns. These purchase boneless beef, mince it 
very small, and then mix it with spices, salt, sour milk and gram-flour, and make 
little balls which they roast on spits, and sell ready cooked in the bazar. 
The selling of milk, butter, ghee, curds and whey, and * khowa.‘ or milk 
solidified by boiling, are occupations which are pursued more or less indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Before he sells his milk the Gaoli skims it and makes ghee of the cream. 
The churning of butterfor ghee is an occupation pursued almost exclusively bv 
women. The retail trade m ghee is carried on by bamas, who make advances in 
the milkmen, on condition that the ghee collected during the rains shall be sold 
to them at a specially cheap rate in November. Before sale the ghee is adultera¬ 
ted by various processes, such as mixing tilii oil, or that obtained from the seed 
of mahua flowers, or with potatoes. The proportion is said to be seven seers of 
oil to a maund of ghee. When potatoes are used they are pounded up, and 
boiled and then mixed with it. Bui ghee adulterated with potatoes will not keep 
for any length of time. The milk which the Gaoli has left after supplying his 
customers is sold to the Halwais or confectioners. Persons engaged in the 
occupation of catching and selling fish number 95,007, being a decrease of 17 per 
cent on last census. With this occupation is combined that of the cultivation of 
the * singhara ' or water-nut. It is sown m tanks, and when gathered, the core 
is taken out, and is often dried, and kept to be eaten with milk on fast days, as it 
does not break the fast. Fowl and egg dealers number 872 as against 1,062 m 
*891. The occupations of selling ducks and pigeons have also been returned 
and included in this group. 

289. Persons engaged in the provision and supply of vegetable food number 

V^ubie iced bcin S a ^crease of 8,560 persons, or of 3 5 per 

cent, since last census. Bakers (837) are only iound in 
fairly large towns, and usually supply bread to Europeans and Eurasians, and 
sometimes to Mahomedans. But Lhe latter only buy it as a luxury. For yeast 
they use curds, or the juice of the mm or tamarind tree. Flour-grinding 
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(14,362) is an occupation almost solely pursued by poor women, of whom 9.839 
are shown as working at it as against 736 men. The ' pisanhari,' as she is called, 
usually grinds 15 seers of grain a day, and is paid at the rate of t anna for five 
•seers In a few places there are flour-mills, but mill-ground flour is less popular, 
ts it is considered not to have so much taste Rice-pounding and husking is 
mother occupation carried on almost solely by women. They are given one 
khandi of dhan and return 8 kuros of cleaned rice, keeping two kuros as their 
wages, and also the husks. Rice is pounded in a stone mortar buried in the 
ground, with a wrooden pestle clamped with iron at the head. In the Maratha 
districts the mortar is made of wood and the woman stands while she pounds it. 

290 Grain-parching is another woman's industry, only 23 per cent, of those 

shown as working at it being men. This is the occupation 

of the caste of Bharbhunjas ( Bhar an oven, and bhunjana 
to take) and of the Dhuris in Chhattisgarh. There are two classes, those who 
simply keep ovens and parch grain which is brought to them, and those who keep 
flic grain and sell it ready parched. The rates for parching are a pice a seer, or an 
eighth part of the grain. Gram and rice, husked or unhusked, are the grains usually 
parched. When parched, gram is called fhutana and rice la hi. The lower half of 
in earthen pot is suspended over an underground stove and when it is red hot some 
sand is put in it and the grain placed on the top of this and turned with an iron 
ladle. After parching, it is sifted to separate it from the sand. Saitu is prepared 
by grinding parched gram or wheat, and is a favourite food for alight morning meal 
or for travellers It is simply mixed with water, and some sugar or salt is added. 
The story is that there were two travellers; one liad sattu and the other dhan. 
The one with the dhan knew that it would take him a long time to pound, and 
then cook, and eat it, so he said to the other, ' My poor friend, you have only got 
‘ satin which will delay you because you must first find water and then mix it, and 
' ihcn find sail, and put it in before your sattu can Ik* ready, while rice—pound, eat 
‘ and go. Hut if you like, my dear friend, as you are in a greater hurry than I am, I 
' will change my rice for your sattu.' Tin* other traveller unsuspectingly consented, 
thitikiog be was getting the best of the bargain, and while he was still looking 
about for a monar to pound his rice, the first traveller had mixed and eaten the 
sattu and proceeded on lus journey. 

291 Among grain and pulse dealers (63,813) are included all classes 01 
Gu n 4-iox oil Mil** .*4 Hverchants engaged in this trade, from the bania who 

*«iin keeps the village shop to Messrs. Ralli Brothers' 

agents. The selling of salt, tobacco and cloth is often combined with grain 
dealing Pulse or dal is the broken grain of urad, gram, /«r, mung, peas 
and lentils. The making of arlutr dal is a speciality of Burhanpur. where 
two or tltree days are employed in the preparation of the grain, and a 
&ub-caste of Kunbis has been formed who follow this profession and are 
called Dalias. The preparation of ' gur ' or cane sugar is a well-known industry 
of Betul, though very few persons have returned it from there as their special 
occupation. After the juice is pressed from the cane it is made into large cakes 
weighing from 30 to 60 seers each and buried ill the ground to protect it from 
wasps, and from injury by the heat The trade is a profitable one but risky. 
Gur is also largely imported from the I'Jbrth-West Provinces. Oil pressing and 
selling (86.158) is the business solely of TeJis, of whom, however, only to per 
cent, arc at present engaged in it. Oil is used both for food and lighting, and 
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the two occupations cannot be distinguished. Tilli, linseed, and mustard oil are 
generally used for fond, and castor, mahua, and cocoanut oil for lighting, 
castor oil is also used for medicinal purposes. Vegetable and fruit sellers number 
4 *>057, the proportion of women to men who actually work at the occupation 
being 5 to 4. The vegetables and fruits shown as sold are hkaji, egg-plant, 
potatoes, onions, garlic, forest mots, chillies, sugarcane, mangoes, guavas, oranges, 
earth-nut. ginger, wild plums, plantains, unghara, water-melons, carrots, cocoanuts. 
dates, tomatoes, cucumbers, pumpkins, snake-gourd, and bottle-gourd Grape? 
and pomegranates are said to be grown in Nimar. 

This sub-order numbers 105,003 persons as against 115,991 in 1891 

mink*. ca«ain>*nt. «»d hi. ^ A decrease of 9 per cent. The most important group 

is that of sah sellers, who number 34,955. Women and 
men are about equally employed in this occupation. It is not a distinctive one 
however, but is combined with the sa'e of mineral oil and tobacco, and frequent¬ 
ly with ordinary grain dealing. The wholesale trade in salt is m the liands oi 
Cutchis, who import it from Bombay and distribute it to the retail dealers. Gro¬ 
cers and general condiment dealers number 30,915, the proportion of women 
working at the occupation being about hall that of men. The trade o( the 
grocer in India is oi a different nature to that of England, and corresponds per¬ 
haps rather to the druggist. He sells * kirana,* and under this term arc included 
all sorts of spices, curries, turmeric, asafoctida, mustard, coriander and pickles, 
and many wild flowers and roots which are used for medicinal purposes 
Besides having a shop in the place where he resides, he attends the weekly 
village markets. Selling tea was one of the occupations returned in this group. 
The number of persons engaged in the tobacco trade is 10,692, heing 
nearly the same as in 1891. The wholesale dealers import it from Darbhangi. 
or Surat. Before selling it the retail vendors mix with the tobacco an equal 
quantity of gur and sajji, or impure carbonate of soda, in the proportion of one It- 
twenty-four. The resulting mixture is called ' gurakhu ' and is sold at 3 annas a 
seer. Specially sweet-scented tobacco is prepared at Burhanpur, and is said to 
cost up to Rs. t2 a seer Tobacco is also prepared for chewing with betel 
leaves, being first broken up and sifted to free it from dust, and then steamed and 
dried. * Biris ' or cigarettes arc made with a little tobacco rolled in a leaf of 
the tend* tree and sell at the rate of from fifty to a hundred for an anna, which is 
about three times their cost price. Snuff is both imported from Poona and U> 
a certain extent manufactured locally, by pounding the dried tobacco leaves 
into dust and adding a little wet lime and ghee. The trade in opium, bhang, 
gonja, and country liquor is a Government monopoly. The right to tell * tan >5 
auctioned in a few districts cither separately or with the liquor licenses. Tnri 
is drawn from date palms ; the trade goes on for eight months from November 
to May, and in Sambalpur it is said that one tree yields 240 bottles of lari dunng 
this period, the retail price being one anna a bottle. 

293. Petroleum dealers number 1,380 as against 449 in 1891. The trade is 

u,k,,„. imi w “ tlK o< on is frequently 

combined with other articles not much reliance can be 
placed on the figures. Hay, grass, and fodder sellers, and firewood, charcoal 
and cow-dung sellers combined number 107,706 persons, being a decrease of t 5 
per cent, on tast census. The separate figure; for these occupations are probably 
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valueless, because they are frequently pursued in conjunction Of the workers 
women out-number men in tbe proportion of about three to two. Women of the 
labouring classes bring head-loads of grass to the towns and sell them there. In 
the rains the grass can be cut anywhere but at other seasons they have to go to 
the jungtes to get it. In the hot weather they cut the short grass out of the 
ground with a hoe, and then clean it from roots and dirt before taking it to 
l hr bazar. Grass is also brought in by cart-loads, and there are dealers in towns 
who store it for sale in the summer. Other articles used tor fodder are the stalks 
of juari which are also sold in bundles, the straw of kodo and dhan, and the chaff 
of wheat, gram and other grains, the refuse of tilli and linseed alter the oil has 
been pressed out, called ‘ khari' or oil-cake, and binola * or cotton seeds. This 
last is considered to be the best food for milch cows and buffaloes. Firewood is 
also brought in bead-loads and carts; the former usually sell for 2) annas, of 
which 2 pice go in octroi and forest duly. In towns where there are mills fire¬ 
wood fetches a good price, from Ks. 2-12-0 to Rs. 4 a cart-load. In order to 
save octroi duty the cartmcn sometimes bring in one cart overloaded, and then 
distribute it into two when they get inside the town. Charcoal is seldom used 
except by iron, copper and gold smiths, to whom it is essential. It is brought in 
large baskets or bags from the jungle, and sold by weight, a price quoted being 5 
seers to the rupee. Cow-dung cakes are also made for fuel usually by Ghosi, 
Ahir, and Gaoli women. They are of two sorts, thin and thick. The latter are 
brought by the dealers at 3,000 for a rupee and the former at 6,000 to 10,000. 
They are sold retail at one to four annas a hundred. 

394. 3,613 persons are engaged in the lime industry, but this may not 

include coolies who are simply employed at the furnaces. 
The j-ggyjju- Jime-quames which are worked by 

capitalists are at Katni-Murwara, where there are a large number of kilns, and the 
hmc is exported to other Provinces. Elsewhere lime-pebbles are collected by the 
lower castes and tribes, the cost of collection in this way being said to be double 
that of quarrying. The Sambalpur report says that the burning is done by laying 
alternate layers of stone and fuel in a large furnace. It takes about two days, 
6 cart-loads of wood being required for burning 300 cubic feel of stone, from which 
about 250 maunds of lime are obtained. This sells at Rs. 14 per 100 maunds, 
ind the profit un one burning is Rs 13, In Jubbulpore 948 persons are shown 
as actually working at the industry and a few in other districts and in Sonpur 
and Kawardha States. Stone and marble workers, with whom may be included 
grindstone and millstone makers and se'lers, number altogether 7,330 persons, 
bring a decrease of 27 per cent, on last census. Marble is only found at Bhc- 
raghat in Jilbbulporc and is worked in the town. Elsewhere grindstones, 
mortars and stone plates and cups arc made. These last are used for preserv¬ 
ing curries and other acids, which would be spoilt if kept in brass vessels Most 
of the persons in this group are, however, employed in quarrying stones for 
building purposes. Painters, plumbers and glaziers number 163. In this 
group is included the occupation of the Ainasaz, who makes mirrors by covering 
gla*5 with quicksilver and tinfoil. The painters are principally those who paint 
idols and the patterns with which the walls of native houses arc adorned. Dur¬ 
ing the Mohurram they make a profit by painting the stripes on men who arc 
disguised as tigers. Paper masks 10 resemble bears and monkeys are also 
painted for the ’ Rarnlib or play of the Ramayana, which is very popular. 
Painting iron is also shown as an occupation. 
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295. 77 persons are shown as engaged in paper-making. This is carried on 

at Panchamnagar in the Damoh District The Deputy 
p*?«7 wiijCommissioner reports that the industry has greatly de¬ 
clined and only two families are now engaged in it. It is stated that 160 gadthes 
or 80 reams are produced per month. A small quantity of paper is also produced 
at Zainabad in the Nimar District, and is used by bankers for their account books, 
t tS persons are shown as waich and clock makers and sellers. They are pro¬ 
bably a'l simply watch-menders, as no watch-makers aTe known of. The general 
practice is to buy old broken watches and use their parts for the repair of others. 
Springs and glasses are procured from Bombay and Calcutta Most of them anr 
believed to do a fairly good trade. 


296 778 persons are shown as toy, kite and cage makers and sellers. 

The game of ' patang larana,' which consists in trying 
T..r. kite *n<! e»ee m»ktr» to cut the strings of each other's kites, is a popular one 

with boys. When the string of a kite is cut, and it falls to the ground, it be¬ 
comes the property of the first person who can pick it up. Formerly the 
weavers used to prepare a special cord for kite-flying, but English thread b now 
generally used. Before flying the kite the thread b rubbed with paste mixed 
with glass dust to make it hard and sharp. The price of kites varies from eight 
for a pice to half an anna each. When kite-flying is not in season those who 
work at this industry prepare paper flowers, trees and toys. Huqqa stems are 
generally made of a reed called Narkul, which is imported from Upper India 
and sold at the rate of Rs. 14 per one thousand stalks in Jubbulporc. The 
reed is covered with cotton, over which old or new cloth is wrapped and lied 
with silk thread, or sometimes with lace and tinfoil Huqqa stems are called 
naickas and fetch from two to ten armas each according to the amount of 
ornament. Metal joints are fixed to the more costly ones. They arc also made 
of mango or shisham wood and covered with lac. Huqqa bowls are made of 
» dumb cocoanuts * or those with no kernel, which arc imported from Calcutta or 


Bombay. 

Another occupation returned in this group is the selling of ‘ rangoli * or 
white powder made of soft stone. It is used for making patterns of squares, 
oblongs, and other figures on the ground on the occasion of a feast. Other 
occupations shown in this group are the making of clay dolls and images of Gan- 
pati or Ganesha, the god with the head of an elephant and the body of a man, 
wooden images of bullocks, tops, marriage crowns of paper or tinsel, and playing 
cards. The Hindu playing-cards arc round , there arc ten suits, one for each 
incarnation of Vishnu, the boar, the tortoise. Rama, Krishna, and so on. fn each 
suit there are twelve cards, the ace to the ten and two court cards—the waair and 
the king In the month of Baisakh on Akti day, girls take out two clay images 
representing a man and a woman and worship them in the jungle. At this time 
also the boys beat the girls and make them say the name of their husbands, 
which they are forbidden 10 do. 


207 Musical instrument makers and sellers number 1.426 as against 1,6to at 
n last census. Of the musical instruments made in the 
ma Central Provinces, the ‘labia'or drum consists of two 

haH bowls ; one is of brass or clay for the bass, and the other of wood for the 
treble. They are covered with goat skin and played together. The'dholki' 
is a round wooden drum The * sitar' or guitar is made with half a hollow gourd 
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on which a piece of wood is fixed as a sounding board, and dovetailed in. There 
are two bridges of ivory or bone—fine on the sounding board, and the other near 
the pegs in the handle. The strings run through the latter and are secured to 
the pegs. There are three to seven strings; in the latter case two are 
made of brass and the rest of steel. 1 The ' sitar * costs from Rs. 2 to Rs 5* 
The ‘ sarangi * or fiddle is made of two pieces of hollow wood, the liandle 
being nearly as broad as the body. It is covered with goat skin, or, when expen¬ 
sive ones are used, with the skin of the large lizard. The price is four or five 
rupees. The sounds made by the tabla or drum and the sarangi are supposed to 
be exemplified by the following — 

Dhik / dhtk ! Kinko? Itinke? 

Inko, info, i nko, inko. 

Which means the drum growls ' Dhik ’ dhik'! (fie on you. fie on you), 
the sarangi squeaks 'Kinko? kinko?' (on whom? on whom?). The danc¬ 
ing girl waves her hand as she dances, pointing to all the company, and thus 
answers ‘ Inko, inko, inko, inko * (on these, on these, on these, on these). 

298. Makers and sellers of glass bangles number 10.435 and other dealers 

in glass and china ware 201. Women and men are 

GIam< 

about equally engaged in this occupation, but men are 
always employed in making them, and women in selling them. To make the 
bangles a slab of glass is pounded up, and a small quantity placed in a furnace. 
When it is heated to a liquid mass, it is taken out with an iron bar, and placed 
over an earthen cone to make a ring. It is then replaced in the furnace, 
taken out again and pressed further down on the cone, and this process is 
repealed till the ring is of the proper size. One seer of glass yields 200 churis. 
and a workman can turn out about 500 in a day. They are sold at 8 to 12 for a 
pice, but numbers are broken, and the seller lias to bear the loss of all those broken 
while the purchaser is putting them on, and which often amounts to 30 per cent. 
The incessant bending over the furnace makes the Kachera go blind, and 
hence the proverb, ’When the kacbera has a son, the rejoicings are held in the 
Kumlcra’s (turner's) house.’ For lie will go blind and then he will find no¬ 
thing else to do but turn the Kundera's lathe. 1 In Burhanpur large glass globes 
are made, which arc silvered inside with lead, and used as decorations. In Rehli 
there is a maker of glass images of Mahadco. Another occupation returned in 
this group is that of buying and selling empty tattles. Rude glass vessels 
shaped like the bottles in which Italian wine is sold are also made for the purpose 
of bringing back water from the Ganges. These vessels were used before 
bottles were known, and the custom is still kept up. 

299. Makers and sellers of bangles other than glass number 3.466 persons- 

0tk«T hmiqg'.ei *f«i ortumet.. Tlu:SC usually made of lac, the lac being mixed with 

earth in the proportion of two to four to one, and painted 
various colours. Glass bangles are also sometimes covered with lac. A 
set of 14 churis is sold for 6 annas. Widows wear brass bangles and 
Marwaris have them made of bone, but these last are believed to be imported. 
Rosary, bead, and necklace makers and sellers number 9,487 persons as 


1 Hoe/. Mimf’jriph a* it* Trade* e/C Lotkftow, p*ge ita. 
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against 11,091 in 1891. The principal occupations included in this group are 
those of the Patwa, the worker in silk braid and thread. He purchases silk and 
colours it himself. Kalabatu is lace made by winding very fine gold or silver wire 
round the thread, either imitation or real wire being used. The Patwa prepares 
silk strings for pyjamas and coats, armlets and other articles. The silk threads 
called rakhis ' are much used on Rakshabandhan, when the Drahmans go round 
in the morning tying them on to everybody’s wrists The'rakhi' is made of 
pieces of raw silk fibre twisted together, with a knot at one end and a loop at the 
other. It goes round the wrist and the knot is passed through the loop. The 
Brahmans will lie the 'rakin' round the wrist of a man of any caste on Raksha- 
handhan day. and for doing so they are given a pice or two. Sisters also lie it 
round their brothers’ wrists and are given a present. Other articles made by the 
Patwa are the ‘phundri* for tying women's hair, either of silk or cotton, the ‘ jan- 
‘ jira' or the thread which every man wears round his neck, if he cannot afford any 
tiling else, and the ' ganda' or wizard’s thread which is lied round the arm to 
exorcise an evil spirit after incantations have been said over it. Sacred threads 
are usually made by Brahmans; the knots in them vary in kind and number 
according as the thread is for a Brahman, aKshatriya, or a Vaisya. 


300. In this group is also included the nunihar or pedlar. He sells needles, 
thread and other small articles, and beads ol various sorts, 
Fad tun »nrf imiuitwi and the spangles of glass or gold which women place on 
"* their foreheads. 'I lie’gursoli ’ is a necklace of small glass 

heads which the bridegroom tics round the bribe’s neck 
at a widow-marriage. Other kinds of beads arc those of wood or coral commonly 
worn on necklaces by the Hindus, glass beads worn by Mahontcdan Fakirs, 
and the 'tulsi' or 'rudraiesha' beads of Vaishnavite and Shivite devotees. 
Imitation and pewter jewellery makers and sellers number 1,910 Among 
these is included the Naginasaz, who makes buttons, beads, small boxes, paper 
weights, ana other aniclcs from the stones which are found in the bed of the 
Ncrbuddn river There are several kinds of stones j the commonest one is of a 
bluish colour with dark lines, and takes a polish easily. Other stones arc mrmai 
or agate, of a brown colour, ghonga a shell stone, jasper, and the water stone, 
which is very transparent and lias water inside. The stones are picked up in the 
bed of the river, no charge being made, and arc cut into the shape required with 
a steel wire fixed to a bow. The stone is turned on a wheel. A pair of plates 
or a dozen buttons cost about two rupees. The other occupation included in this 
group is that of making the pewter rings, anklets and bracelets which are worn 
by the lower classes who cannot afford silver. Flower-garland makers and sellers 
number 1,380 persons as against 1,621 at last census. Malts arc engaged in 
this occupation. They make the garlands which are used for presentation at 
entertainments, and they also supply the daily bunches of flowers which are re¬ 
quired as offerings for Mahadco. The Malis also frequently keep garlands in 
the bazar, and when they see a well-to-do person they go up and put a garland 
round his neck, and expect a present of a pice or two. Women and men are 
about equally employed in this occupation. 


Harness and saddle-cloth makers and embroiderers number 651 persons. 

\\ omen are employed in embroidering saddles. The 
trade in saddles is decaying as imported ones are com¬ 
monly used. The best saddle-cloth is prepared in the Narsinghpur District. 


301. 

Saddlery aod loom romln. 
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613 persons are returned as loom and loom-comb makers and sellers. This is 
not a distinct industry, The wooden frames are made by carpenters either to 
order or at their own expense. The kanghi or wooden comb is made by Momins 
or other Mahoracdans, and sometimes by the weavers themselves. 

30a. Ammunition, gunpowder, and fireworks makers and sellers number 936 
persons. This occupation is combined with that of mending 
and selling guns, under which no persons are separately 
relumed in the Central Provinces. It is carried on under license, and the shops 
are regularly inspected. The usual stock consists of powder, caps, shot, and 
sometimes cartridges and guns. With this business the making and selling of fire¬ 
works is combined. The principal fireworks made in the Central Provinces are 
anars, phaiakax, and mthtabs. The Atashbaz, makes his own gunpowder with 
charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre in the proportion of to, 4, and 2 chhittaks for one 
seer of gunpowder. He adds to this some more sulphur, charcoal, and iron 
filings, and fills the hole in the shell with the mixture. Twenty-five anars arc made 
from one seer of gunpowder and sell for two pice each, being about double the cost of 
manufacture. 1 When the anar is set fire to, the flame shoots up to a considerable 
height The mehtab is placed on the end of a stick, and gives a very bright 
glare. It ig made of eight parts nitre, two parts sulphur, one and a halt parts 
lime, and a half part tilli oil to prevent smoke. The phatakas or crackers are 
made with potash and other ingredients in the form of a ball, and when thrown 
down on the ground go off with a report. These are commonly used to celebrate 
the Diwali, and add a pleasant excitement to driving through the bazar at that 
time. Other fireworks are the mchtabt or rocket, and the chakrt or wheel 


3 ° 3 - 


Worker! is wool. 


The total number of workers in wool comes to 14,736 as against 
20,432 at last census. The decrease is thus nearly a8 
per cent. It is common to all districts except Nagpur, 
where the numbers have increased from 1,617 1,828. It seems dear there¬ 

fore that the industry is cither declining, or that a number of persons have tem¬ 
porarily abandoned it owing to the decreased demand during the years of 
famine. The only article manufactured in the Central Provinces is the ordinary 
woollen blanket, but shawls and comforters are also imported and sold. Num¬ 
dahs arc prepared of unspun wool by Finjaras. They are used for bedding 
and rugs, hut most commonly for horse saddles.* * The occupation of pre¬ 
paring and weaving wool is in the Central Provinces combined with that of 
tending goat9 am) sheep. 


3<>4 


Worker! la ulk 


The total number of workers in silk is 23,034. In this industry there 
has been a large increase since last census. The districts 
in which it is principally practised are Nimar, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, and Chanda. Out of the whole number of persons returned 12,636 
are from Nagpur. Chanda (1,371), Raipur (i 11), Bilaspur (114) and Sambalpur 
(1,109) are the principal tasar silk districts, and in these the return of silk workers 
is small. But it Is not probable that the census return of persons engaged in the 
working of tasar silk is accurate, as it is a subsidiary industry and is combined 
with weaving cotton or with agriculture. In Mr. Dewar's monograph, which con¬ 
tains exhaustive information on the subject, it is stated that tasar-weaving does 
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not flourish in the Central Pnnrinccs, because the weavers are unable to get 
cocoons, sericulture not being encouraged in Government forests. The eocoons 
art nsually obtained from the forests of Xaminduris or Feudatory Suites. It is 
noticeable that 486 workers in silk arc returned from Sunpur. The lauar-workers 
have now’ to keep some of the cocoons during the cold weather 10 breed from, and 
during the famine these were sold off at a loss. 1 The price of tin* * plain cloth is 
from 12 atinas t;» Rc. 1*8-0 per yard. The imported silk wearing industry seems 
on t he other hand to be prospering. In Nagpur only borders of silk are woven 
on cotton dotli3. The colour is nearly always red. In Dhandara hundkcrchicfs 
of pure silk arc mado with a yellow border. 1 In Nimar fogris of pure silk arc 
made besides borders, and silk thread is twisted by hand with line silver wire and 
then woven either with silk or cotton, as a border to different kinds of cloths. 


305. The cotton industry has undergone a very large decline since last 
census, the numbers returned having fallen from 617,168 
to 390.608 or by 37 per cent It is well known that the 
cotton hand-weaving industry is rapidly declining under the adverse competition 
of the mills, and it may reasonably be assumed also that the successive failures of 
crops have at least temporarily produced a further decline by reducing the 
demand. But even so the decrease can hardly be so great as is indicated by the 
census figures. The explanations must, I think, lie in the fact that numbers of 
weavers have temporarily abandoned their occupation duruig tile famine and had 
not returned it when the census was taken, and they were, therefore, recorded as 
labourers. It is noticeable tluit alt the village industries have declined proportion¬ 
ately to a much larger extent than the general population, but this is nut the case 
with those carried on in towns. And the above explanation may, I think, betaken 
to account for a part of the decrease in all cases. It ts of course certain that 
these trades must to a very large extent have fallen into abeyance during the 
famine, owing to ihc absence of a demand for their products, and this 
has to a certain extent been reflected in the census statistics. The total 
number of persons shown under cotton pressing and weaving mills is 18,370 
as against 3,438 at last census: 11,146 of those are workers and the rest 
dependents. The number of mill* in the Provinces is now fifty-otu- as against 
fourteen in 1891 Cotton-spinners have decreased by 56 per cent, and cotton- 
weavers by 33 per cent. The onormous decrease among cotton-spinners bears out 
the opinion expressed in the Monograph on the Cotton Industries 1 * Machine-made 
«yam has entirely driven out the hand-spun article; its superior fineness, greater 
‘evenness and cheaper price commend it to the weaver, though in point of 

* strength and durability the hand-spun thread is often better. Spinning may be 

* practised still as a pastime among the well-to-do, or as a household duty in a 

* weaver s family in the remote villages of the mofassil, where the wife spins the 
'yarn required by the husband i but as an industry it is now quite insignificant.' 9 
In view of the importance of the decrease in the number of hand-weavers, the 
figures of one or two districts, where the difference was largest, were raken out. 
over again; but no alteration in the results was obtained, and it seems, therefore, 
necessary to conclude that tho decrease is correct, though some pari of it may 
be only temporary. 
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306. The articles manufactured of cotton are of course the ordinary wearing 
J . apparel of the people—for men the dhoti and short coat, 

Article* iRioufidBreq ©I it r 1 

c«tta» and for women the sari. Shirts and dupatt&s or shoulder- 

cloths, ami caps are usually of English cloth, this being preferred because it is 
thinner and cheaper, and are sold ready made by the piece-goods dealers. 
The great difference in the dress of the women in the north and south 
used to be that the former wore lahangas and the latter saris. The sari is 
twisted round the hips, and then folded under then* and secured at the back, 
while one end hangs loose and is brought over the shoulder, while the lahanga 
is simply a skirt hanging down nearly to the ankles and drawn in by a cord at 
the waist. But the wearing of lahangas has now to a great extent gone out ol 
fashion, and the women ->f the northern districts have also taken to saris, which 
are much less graceful. 

307. The total number of persons engaged in cotton and miscellaneous 
dyeing is 12,337. The indigenous dyeing industry is on the 
pv ’ decline The three main branches of the profession in 

the Central Provinces arc those of the Chhipa and Rnngari, who dyes cloths in 
ted, with ornamental patterns picked out in black and white ; the Mahomedan 
Rangrcz, who produces various colours chiefly by using the dye of the kusuro or 
safflower tree; and the Nilgar, who dyes with indigo. Of these last there arc 
only a few. The Chhipas formerly used ihe red dye obtained from the 
toots of the ;tl plant or Indian mulberry, and (his was cultivated as a crop. 
But it has berm almost entirely supplanted bv an imported chemical substance 
obtained from coal tar and manufactured in Baden, which is about 30 per cent, 
cheaper than the native dye. The ground of the cloth is usually red with patterns its 
black and white. The Chhipa prepares saris and also floor-cloths, bed-cloths, and 
mantles. In the case of indigo, the yarn or thread is generally dyed before being 
woven, with the exception of the cloths dyed for Government Police. Khandwa 
and Burhanpur are the chief centres of the indigo-dyeing industry, these being the 
<ndy places where masonry vats arc to be found. A constable's tunic costs two annas 
to dye, and his whole outfit seven annas. The Rangrc/ dyes with safflower, turmeric 
and myrobolans. Red shades arc obtained from safflower, yellow from haldi or 
turmeric, green from a mixture of indigo and turmeric, purple from indigo and 
safflower, khaki from inyrobolans and iron-filings, orange from turmeric and 
safflower, and badami from turmeric, and two wild plants, kachora and nagarmoti, 
the latter of which gives a scent. Cloths dyed badami arc affected, when they 
canafford it, by Gosains and other devotees, who thus dwell literally in the odour of 
sanctity. Numerous shades of all these colours are produced by varying the pro¬ 
portions of the dyeing agents. A Rangrcz dyed small pieces of cloih before 
me in about twenty colours during the course of two or three hours. Several of 
the dyes are, however, fugitive and will not stand washing. 

308, The trade of the Rangrcz is rapidly being destroyed by the competition 
_ . . . of cheap chemical dyes imported from Germany and sold 

fo«i. in tins in the form of powder. 1 he process of dyeing 

with these is absolutely simple and can lie done by the people themselves. Their 
cost is only one-third to one-half uf that of safflower dye, and though they arc 
fugitive, this Cheapness more than compensates for it in the estimation of the 
people, as the same cloth can be dyed two or three times over and a pleasing 
varictv is thus obtained. The second part of the following statement will no 
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longer hold good 1 In dress and appearance, lire contrast between the two races 
* is striking ; and on a gala day, when a southern crowd presents a mass of white 
' clothing and enormous red turbans, the more northern people may be known by 
' their costumes of maltua green, and their jaunty compactly twisted head-dress ol 
' white cloth .' 1 The wearing of the green has gone out with the decay in the 
industry of tin* Rangier. 


309, Occupations returned under the group of miscellaneous drugs and dves 
„ . are tire selling of vermilion which is put on the parting of 

MUcclUnttmt rfuiig* tod » r 1 ° 

**** the hair ; kunku. a red powder used for making marks on the 

forehead; missi, a black powder which is rubbed on the teeth, and gcru or red 
ochre with which religious mendicants dye their clothes and which i.- also rubbed 
on to oxen and other animals on the Dnvali day. 


310. Gold and silver wire-drawers and braid-makers number 1,968 persons. 

These arc nearly all returned from Burlianpur. which is 

C.oUt sail ■lUvr. ,, 

the scat of the well-known gold and silver lace industry. 
Women arc also shown as working at this occupation, but they are not engaged 
in the wire-drawing, so they are probably employed in twisting the silk thread 
over the wire and sewing embroidery. Three parts of copper arc mixed with 59 
parts of pure silver, and the metal is made into a round ingot which is then covered 
with gold leaf. The amount of gold used is only one half to six per cent on 
the weight of the silver and yet from this, gold wire a* thin as a man's hair is 
produced by forcing the silver bar through 80 holes of diminishing size in 
3 steel plate, and the gold covering of the wire lasts as long as the cloth on 
which it is embroidered. Workers and dealers in gold, silver and precious stones 
number 53.395 •'«* against 55,734 at last census, being a decrease of 0 6 per cent. 
The goldsmith’s remuneration is paidat so much prr tola on the weight of the arti¬ 
cle made. For plain work in silver, as ordinary bracelets or necklets, he only gets 
one pice per to’a and in gold one anna. For ordinary decorative work in the same 
ornaments double these rates are given, and for delicate ornaments, as bracelets, 
ear-rings, and hair-pins, he receives a rupee per tola for gold, and four annas for 
silver. But the Sonar usually supplements his earnings by mixing an alloy with 
the silver and gold which he uses for joining or mending purposes. Copper is 
mixed with gold and zinc with silver in the proportion of one-twtlfth to onc- 
eighth, and he charges for the full weight of the metal. The Sonars in Saugor 
and Burhanpur set precious stones. Ornamental work is done either by moulding 
or hammering. For moulding a basis of c’ay is first made and over tbit wax fc> 
laid in the shape of the ornament required. A second coating of clay is then 
placed over the top of the wax. and this L< put in the fiic so that the wax melts, 
leaving a cavity of the shape of the ornament. The melted metal is then poured 
into this and takes the shape of the cavity. The only occupations returned 
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under jewellery were selling pearls and coral. 412 persons were shown as 
washing (or gold in earth or sand, men and women being in about equal num¬ 
bers as actual workers. The districts from which most were returned are 
JubbolporeCfl, Balagluu 63, Bilaspur 104, Sambalpur 108, Sakti 73, and Bamra 
92. Gold is found to a small extent in the Wainganga. Mahanadi, lb and Jonk 
rivers. Gold is sacred among the Hindus, and gold ornaments are not worn below 
the waist When a man is at the point of death a little gold, Ganges water, and 
a leaf of the TuRi or basil plant are placed in his mouth, so that these sacred 
articles may accompany him to the other world. Gold dust and water is some¬ 
times administered by native doctors in the last resort as a recuperative medicine. 

311. Workers and dealers in brass, copper and bell-metal number 16,367 as 
against 17,961 at last census, or a decrease of 8 9 per 

Rrtli IriiMr IN'l bell-Ql^Ul. 

cent. ' There are two methods of manufacturing brass- 

* ware; hy hammering and casting. In the former process the sheet is first 

* beaten and flattened with wooden mallets. Discs and rings are marked out on 

* it with compasses according to the sire and dimensions of the article to be made, 

* most articles being made in sections. The pieces so marked out are cut and 

* separated from the sheet with a pair of scissors or a chisel, and are then ham- 
' mcred with a wooden mallet on a stone anvil until each piece assumes the 

* required shape, when the hammer is used to make the sections exactly fit, after 

* they have been heated and joined with solder. When C90I a file is used to polish the 

* joints.' 1 The process of casting or moulding is of the same nature as in the case 
of gold. Brass is imported in sheets from Bombay. Copper utensils are not generally 
used in these Provinces, as the Hindus do not like cooking in vessels coated with 
tin, which is considered a Mahotncdan custom. They arc employed for 
storing water. Copper vessels are frequently imported from Poona and Cawn- 
pore, but they arc manufactured at Ncri in the Chanda District. Pots 
made of brass with a copper rim are called ' Ganga Jumni' after the confluence 
of the dark water of the Jumna with the muddy stream of the Ganges, 
whose union they are supposed to symbolise. Bell-metal is an alloy made in 
Chanda of four parts copper to one part tin or tinfoil, and in Jubbulpore of one 
part of pewter to four of copper. Articles manufactured of brass are all sons 
of eating and drinking vessels, water-pots, grain measures, bells, female orna¬ 
ments, images of Hnnuman, Ram, and Krishna, cones for the horns of bullocks, 
necklaces for them, and * ghungrus' or hollow globes of bell metal with atones 
inside, which tinkle as they move. The brass-working industry is stared in the 
monograph to be declining under the competiton of factory-made goods from 
Poona, but the decrease in numbers is not greater proportionately than that of the 
general population. The monograph gives the Saugor and Chanda Districts as 
the principal centres of the industry, but the work of the Audhia Sonars of 
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Manilla is perhaps the best known: there is a special method of working by which 
a peculiar polish is given to the metal, so that at a little distance it has almost the 
appearance of electro-plate. This is also dune at Ratanpur. 

312. Workers in tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead, number 1,483 persons as 
tt* ,ukww....» 3 g ains ' '-3.37 at last census or an increase of 1 1 per cent. 

Iia,v In this group is included the ordinary kalaiwala, who puls a 

tin coating on copper and brass vessels. He also purcltases empty kerosine tins and 
the lining of packing rases, and makes tin lanterns, which he sells at from three to 
four annas each, cither making burners himself or buying imported ones. The 
kalaiwala or tingar also makes tinfoil. This is done by melting tin and letting it 
flow out into hollows cut in a stone, ^d>out half a yard long, an inch wide, and half 
an inch deep. Thus long slabs of tin are obtained, and these are beaten out 
gradually until the requisite degree of thinness is obtained. Tinsel is made in a 
similar manner from a mixture of 78 tolas of tin and two tolas of copper. This is 
used lor decorating the walls of houses and the tazias and other ornamental cars. 
Another occupation returned in this group is that of making leaden bullets. This 
is sometimes done locally, but imported bullets are generally used. Marbles 
made of pewter and lead were formerly manulaclured, but these have been sup¬ 
planted by the impurted glass ones. 

313. Workers and dealers in iron and hardware number 80,107 persons as 

against 89,271 al last census, being a decease of 10 per 

Iron »od hvilwair. ... , ... 

cent. There are two quite distinct branches of this occu¬ 
pation j the Agaria, who makes iron ore, and the Lohar, or worker in iron. Iron 
smelting is carried on in several districts, as Saugor, Jubbulpore, Mandla, 
Chanda, Raipur and Sambalpur. The return of mineral products shows the 
outturn of iron ore in 1900 as 2,377 tons, valued al Rs. 5,890. The rates of 
value relumed vary, however, so greatly from district to district that they can 
hardly be reliable. Mr, Robertson writes as follows about the Sehora in¬ 
dustry t —' The wood charcoal employed for smelting the ore is taken under 

* contract from the neighbouring Malguzari and Government forests. There 
' arc about fifteen smelting furnaces, the greater part of the outturn of which is 

* consumed in the local manufacture of agricultural implements and domestic 
' utensils, but a small quantity is yearly exported to Benares and Mirzapore. In 
' the last year or two the industry has been placed under the control of the Forest 
' Divisional Officer, and Mr Hole has devoted considerable attention to it, and 

* written several notes on the subject. But it is a decaying business, as it is 
' impossible to compete with European iron, and there is little hope of the indus- 
‘ try reviving.' The Lohars prefer English iron a< it is easier to work. The 
Bohras generally import tin and iron, and in towns the Lohars sometimes work in 
preparing articles for them. The ordinary articles manufactured by the Lohar an; 
pans, buckets, girdles, cans, chains, hinges and gratings, agricultural implements as 
hoes and pickaxes, tyres of wheels, and nails. The Lohar buys old iron and 
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makes nails on his own account, and thus gets larger profit than by working on hire 
from the Bohntiv In villages it is believed that the Lohar receives an annual 
contribution from the cultivators for executing all such repairs as may be required, 
but for new articles he is paid in the ordinary manner. Another occupation in 
this group is that of the Nalband or farrier. His rates for shoeing are eight annas 
for small ponies, twelve annas or 011c rupee for tonga ponies, and one and a half 
or two rupees for the ponies and horses of Europeans. In the last case a 
quarter sum paid goes to the sais as hak dalali. The Nalband usually buys the 
shoes from the Lobar and pays an anna each. Nails may cost another one or two 
annas. 

314. Potters and |>oi and pipe-bowl makers and sellers number 51,567 
persons, being a decrease of ll'l per cent, on last census. 

Filttlrj. 

' Thu potter is not particular as to the clay be uses, and 
' does not go far afield to search for finer qualities, but digs it from ilie nearest 
' place in the neighbourhood where he can obtain it free of cost. Clay is spoken 
' of generally as of two kinds—(1) the red, 1,a) the black or kalimitti. Red clay is 

* obtained near the base or lulls, or on highlying land, generally intermixed with 
‘ sand or mwrum The kalimitti on the other hand is obtained near towns in the 

* beds of tanks nalas, rivers or streamlets For red clay the potter lias simply to 

* dig one or two feci below the surface, and as his needs extend he draws on the 
' same shallow excavation for more When the clay is thoroughly kneaded and 
' ready for use, a lump o( it is placed on the centre of the wheel Thu potter 

* scats himself in front of the whed, and fixes his stick or "ehakrait" inio the 

* slanting hole in its upper surface. With this stick the wheel is made to revolve 

* very rapidly, and sufficient impetus is given to it to keep it in motion fur several 
' minutes. The potter then lays aside the stick, and with his hands moulds the 

* lump of clay into the shape required, stopping every now and then to give the 

* wheel a fresh spin a- it loses its momentum. When satisfied with the shape of 
1 his vessel, he -^parates it from the lump with a piece of string and places it on 
' a bed of ashes to prevent its sticking to the ground. The wheel is cither a 

* circular disc cut out of a single piece of stone about a yard in diameter or an 

* ordinary wooden wheel with two spokes forming two diameters at right angles 

* The rim is then thickened with the addition of a coating of mud strengthened 
' with fibre.* 1 

The articles made by the pot ter are ordinary gharas used for storing and cool¬ 
ing water, and larger vessels for keeping grain, flour and vegetables, and surakix 
for keeping drinking water. In making these vessels salt and saltpetre are mixed 
with the clay to make them more porous and so increase tftelr cooling capacity. 
Earthen eating and drinking vessels arc made for the poorer classes, who cannot 
afford brass ones. Another very useful article usually made is the small saucer 
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used for lamps in open-air illuminations. The potter though impure is often ad¬ 
dressed as Prajapati, ’ the Creator,' in accordance with the well-known analogy: — 

* For I remember stopping by the way 

' To watch a potter thumping his wet clay, 

' And with its all obliterated tongue 

1 It murmured "Gently, brother, gently, pray 1 " 

* And has not such a story from of old 

' Flown man’s successive generations roll’d, 

* Of such a clod of saturated earth 

' Cast by the Maker into human mould ? * 

315. Carpenters and plough and agricultural implements makers number 
50,643, being a decrease of 14 per cent, since 1891. 
Timber and bamboo agents and dealers (3,420), who are 
included in this sub-order, have increased by 28 per cent., probably on account 
of the exploitation of Xamindari forests. In large town*, '.here arc master carpen¬ 
ters who take contracts and supply furniture for Government and for Europeans 
and rich native gentlemen •, besides these, there is the journeyman carpenter 
of the town, who works by the day eillter in the employment of a master 
carpenter, or on his own account; and lastly there is the village 
carpenter. A good journeyman carpenter in a town may gel 12 annas or 
Re. 1 a day, hut the village carpenter if he comes to the towns for employ¬ 
ment will only get 5 or 6 annas. Carpentering is not generally a village 
industry in the Central Provinces; the largest numbers of workers at this trade 
are found in the districts where there are large towns, and in rural districts there 
are only a few hundred. Chhattisgarh is especially deficient in this respect. 
The ordinary articles made by the carpenter are wooden seats, cots, wheels, 
boxes, shutters, wooden measures for grain, bowls for religious mendicants, levers 
for drawing up well water, Persian wheels, ploughs and harrows. 


316. Makers and sellers of baskets, fans, mats, screens, brooms, &c., number 
65,712 as against 79,383 at last census, being a decrease 

DiikHi, ntU. tc. 

ol 17 per cent. Women and men are about equally 
employed in this industry. One of the principal occupations included in this 
group is the making of matting. Two kinds of matting are made, the first and 
most expensive being from the outer smooth part of the bamboo, and the second 
from the inner part. Figures reported from Jubbulpore are as follows — 
Twenty-five bamboos cost 12 annas; in several districts the raters much 
lower, being 4 to 6 annas. These will supply material for 10 square feet of mat¬ 
ting of the first class, together with 175 square feet of the second class. 
The former sells at Us. 3 per 100 square feel, and the latter at Re. 1-4-0. 
The making of the matting is two days' work for two men, and the earnings work 
out at 7 annas a day. Women and children are usually employed in making 
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baskets, tan* and other articles, such as are required in even native household. 
The pmfit on these U much lcs> and comes to about 2 annas a day. Special 
articles shown as prepared are the d<nori or basket for cleaning rice,—these are 
double, an ordinary basket outside and matting insidr to prevent the grain 
escaping, and arc used for washing rice in rivers; ordinary baskets of various 
sues, chunka being a very small basket, tukni a larger one, and tokna a very large 
one : jhampi, a round basket with a cover for keeping clothes; supa, a winnowing 
fan, cftalni a bamboo sieve, bilehraa little basket with a top, for keeping or carry¬ 
ing about betel-leaf: tipanna, a round basket in which girls keep their dolls: khun- 
khuna, a rattle, a little round basket with stones inside ; bansuri. a flute made of 
boHow bamboo, and walking sticks made of bamboo with the handle formed from 
tile curve at the root. Matting is also made from the leaves of the date palm- 
This is softer than bamboo-matting and can be folded up and is sometimes carried 
about and used for a bed Masm, or grass-matting, is also made and sometimes 
used for bedding. Brooms arc also made of date leaves. These are used by 
every one except sweepers, as no one else will consent to use a bamboo brush in 
case he might be mistaken for a sweeper. Kuchhandhias are so called because 
they make brooms for brushing the threads on the warp. In this group are also 
included the collecting of da tons or tooth-sticks, which are simply small branches 
about the size of a pencil broken off the tree and sold in bundles, and the making 
of leaf plates. This last occupation is principally followed by women, 3,588 being 
shown as working at it as against 538 men. These are generally made 
from the leaves of the fains or banyan tree, five or six leaves being used for 
a plate and joined with little pegs made from the covering of the maize stalk. 

317. Collectors and sellers of forest produce number 0,829 persons as 

against 7,554 at last census, being a decrease of to per 

M'KttUimon* loml pcmtuce 

cent. Tlie principal occupations included in this group 
arc the collection and sale of lac, wax, rayrobolans, gum, catechu, mahua seeds, 
hooey, and various fruits and roots Catechu is eaten with betel-leaf. Mahua 
seeds are used for making oil. Another article mentioned is birchun, a powder 
made of dried plums, and eaten with salt and water. The fibre of the palas 
tree is employed for tying together the beams and poles of houses in villages. 
I.ac is used for colouring toys and bangles and for dyeing purposes Silk thread 
generally dyed with it, and in Mandla white wool is dyed with lac by the 
blanket makers, who ornament their blankets with a stripe or two of red on the 
edges. In Raipur the Chamars use it for colouring the fine leather from which 
the upper parts of shoes are made. It is also largely exported. The following 
description of the lac insect may be quoted from the Dictionary of Economic 
Products:—' I.ac is the resinous incrustation formed on the bark of the twigs 
1 through the action of the lac insect. When the larva.' or grubs of the coccus (area 
'escape from their eggs, they crawl about in search of fresh sappv twigs. When 
'satisfied they, become fixed and form a sort of cocoon by excreting a resinous 
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* substance. For ahou' two and a half months the insects remain in their croon % ir. 

' the lethargic state, hut struc tural changes hare been accomplished by which they 
' have reached the mature or imago condition, The male escapes from it> cocoon 
‘by backing out at the central opening. The female has also become mature, but 
‘since it is destined to remain in its present position, it renews activity and com- 

* mencus to throw op around itself a more perfect coating of resin until its body be- 
‘comes thoroughly encrusted. It is supposed that (here are about 5.000 females 
‘for one male. When the male escapes from the cocoon it at once commences 

* to crawl over the females. The female after depositing her eggs below her body 
‘begins to construct cells round each, with as much precision as the bee forms its 
‘comb- The coccus lacca penetrates the bark uf the twig with its proboscis until 
‘it reaches the sapwood. From there it sucks up its nourishment and transforms 

the sap into the resinous incrustation—lac— which it forms round Itself. As time 

* advances further changes are visible. the body of the female enlarges considerably 
'and becomes brilliantly coloured. The red colour is due to the formation of a 
'substance intended as food for the offspring. The eggs germinate below, 
‘and the larva*, eating their way through the body of the mother, repeat this 
'strange history.' 

3(8- Scent makers and sellers number 829 persons. Scent, however, is not 
made in the Central Provinces, but imported from Northern 

Scent. 

India. Itinerant vendors come from there and retail it in 
the large towns. Gu!ab parti or rose-water and fhulcl or scented tilli-oil are the 
kinds in most demand. The price varies greatly with the strength. Some scent 
is so strong that clothes once sprinkled with it do not lose their perfume even after 
washing. But this kind is fortunately very expensive and is seldom sold in the 
Central Provinces. Seem is manufactured by distillation from the flowers in 
the same way as country liquor. Other occupations included in this group arc 
the selling of the little black slicks of incense which arc set up and burnt at the 
time of taking food, and in temples. They are composed of numerous ingre¬ 
dients, among others resin, sandal-wood, gum, charcoal, ami extracts from various 
plants, and when set fire bum slowly away, giving out what is lo the Hindus a 
gratifying, but to others a somewhat sickly, scent. The selling of sandal-wood 
oil, which is used for putting on the hair and for itch, and of musk, which is 
sometimes used as a medicine in the last resort, arc also returned. Retailers of 
antimony or surma used foT blackening the eyes number 268 persons including 
dependents. 

319. Boot, shoe, and sandal makers number 96,168 persons. The ordinary 
articles prepared by the Chamar aie common shoes of red 
or yellow covered leather, with strips sewn across ihem. 
They are sold for eight annas a pair, which gives a profit of four annas on the 
making. Other articles are the leather ropes used for raising and lowering motes, 
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neck ropes of leather for bullocks, dholaks or hollow cylindrical wooden drums 
covered with leather, leathern sieves, moles and saddles The use of leathern 
bags for storing ghee has now been discarded in favour of empty kerosine tins. 

319. it is not necessary simply to recapitulate the figures for other groups in 

Mhrrfiim-v detail. There is a noticeable variation in sub-order Law, 

which has increased from 4.423 to 5,716 persons, or hv 29 

per cent. This includes 196 barristers, advocates and pleaders, 711 law agents 
and mukhtyars, and 873 petition-writers, touts. &c. I’ndcr Medicine there is an 
increase of 8 per cent. This sub-order includes 1,437 practitioners without 
diploma, 1,159 of these being men and 268 women Women do cupping and 
also prescribe medicines for small children. M id wives number 2,611. 9 persons 
arc returned as thieves or receivers of stolen goods The apparently ingenuous 
nature of lht.se entries is I understand, to be explained by the fact that the 
enumerators in such cases arc police constables, who arc determined that Govern- 
ment shall know the truth. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — General distribution by Occupation— (Concld.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II .—Distribution of the Agricultural Pof>*latiou by Natural 

Divisions amt Districts. 
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OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\—Percentages of males and ft males by groups of Occupations 
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St'BSIDlARY TABLE IV —Percentages of males and females by groups of Occupations, 
zhich females are largely employed as actual workers. —(ConeId.) 
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APPENDIX A 


tC&.|>ter VII 1 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Age distribution of 10,000 persons of each Sex—British Districts 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II .—Age distribution of 10,000 persont of each 
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Sex by Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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PART I— AGE, 


[App. A. 


SUBSIDIARY I ABLE III .—Age distribution of 10,000 
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PART I—ACE 
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persons by Caste and Religion.— (Contd.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111 —Age distribution of to,ooo by Religion and Caste . 
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PART II—SEX 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I .—Actual excess or dtfett of ft mala by Dislrulr . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —Proportion cffemales to i.ooo malts 
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by Districts and Natural Divisions at each age-period. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\\.— Proportion of females to 1.000 males at each age-period by 

prescribed Castes and Religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III —Proportion of females to 1 000 males nt each age-period by 

prescribed castes and religion— (Conclil.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV .—Proportion offemales to 1,000 malts ov.der 5 years 0/ age 

by selected castes. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V . — Proportion 0/sexes by castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Deaths registered during each of the Iasi to years 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Births and Birth-rates year by year for each District from \st March 1891 to 28 th February 1Q0I. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLIJ X .—Death and Death-rates year by year for ruth District /W*) \st J forth 1891 to 2$fh February 1901 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —Distribution of 10,000 persons of each age by Civil Condition 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III .—Distribution by Chit Condition and Main Age- periods of 
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io.ooo of each Sex amt Proportion of Females per 1.000 Males at each Age-period. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV —Proportion of Married Females to i.ooo Married Males by 

Natural Divisions and by Religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI .—Diitributim by Civil Cottdilwn 
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*4 
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a§ 
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36 
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of 10,000 of each Sex for Natural Divisions anJ Districts. 


9t 10,000 H*tn, 

- 


10-15. 

*5-40. 

40 and cnrwr. 

Utiir.it nr: 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

0 

10 

It 

19 

*3 

*4 

*5 

16 

•7 

0485 

*4*7 

98 

9501* 

6.7*7 

SB 

««0 

7 Mt 

*54* 

8.&JS 
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*.5*S 
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W 
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*.A4« 
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95 
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«4 
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80 
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7* 
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5" 
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*J3< 
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44 
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MJ5 
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44 
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4U 
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KS 
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<•7 
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7 44' 
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» 70S 
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S3 
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«.rs8 
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49 
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93 
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50 
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8j 
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*0 

“9 
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8 
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S3 
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01 
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mm 
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NT 
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wr 
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37 

19 C<Q 
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57 
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P? 
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33 

»S 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII .—Distribution by Civil Condition 





Civil Cunwrno* 

Semi 

No 

lateral DltUioa ui 
DUtflet. 


All ages. 

0— to. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

M anted. 

Widowed. 



1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

S»njfX 


3,301 

4-714 

1,085 

9.5*8 

463 

*9 

s 


■** 

3419 

4-77« 

iJBoj 

9.770 

*15 

5 

3 

Viadhyan OWUion 

~ 

7.*A* 

4-73» 

«.97* 

9.616 

371 

*2 

4 

5 

InMiatpore 

N«r»tr|jhpaf 

•H 

3«79 

3«M 

4967 

4044 

1.854 

1.90s 

9-4 7* 
9477 

5*8 

5-34 

30 

‘9 

6 

Hosbaugsbad 

144 

3*5* 

43>9i 

1.857 

MSB 

5" 

3i 

7 

ilnJuaJ 


3373 

4-40J 

3.312 

JU03 

918 

to 

I 

Nnbeddu Diriiion 

- 
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4.934 

I.869 

9465 

S»* 

*3 

9 

Nine 

a. 
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4048 
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413 

» 

IO 
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3«oi 

44»5 

1.736 

9.646 
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19 

II 

<9 
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4*77 

4.516 

•769 

l.»37 

9»7» 
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3*8 

75 

3 

•3 
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2.7^ 
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l.S3» 
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14 
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3» 

«} 
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lu 
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*4 

it 
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(.33 

13 
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3* 

■i 
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• 
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a* 

so 
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|4 

13 
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— 
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9 

K 
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— 
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•J 

U 
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4>9 

IS 

2 
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|6 
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34 

2 
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»•- 
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•4 

*5 

*s 
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ip 

30 
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9 

3» 
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•« 

31 
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* 
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11 
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IS 

>4 
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It 

35 
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to 

yi 
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5 

V 
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9*6j 
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3* 

33 

» 
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#> 
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0/ 10,000 of each Sex for Natural Divisions and Districts. 


or ia.coo F » *aui. 


10—15. 

<5-40. 

40 »n<S onr«r. 
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% 
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77*< 
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7> 
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83 
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84 
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S.17» 
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7.S03 
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53 
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7.90* 
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«*S 
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5944 

IS 

4«5« 

S89O 

3°» 

<45 

& 

7<*M 
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1.55* 

• 348 


5© 

4S.W 

J c jT 

*.5*4 


90 
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6 to; 

*5*7 

3468 
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59S 
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86 
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4.571 
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>.•0 
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73 

4.4*5 
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*> 
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7.*a 
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8 
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53 

4S 

5& 
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0.U4 
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4*49 
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SIS 
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• *49 

71 

4.1® 

*.7ft< 
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*88 

55* 
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• .516 

97 

3.575 

63*7 
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4.H3 
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4M 

8.5*4 

l,oi< 

65 

4*94 

3040 


4047 

l<3 

444 

8*93 

1 ojS 

94 

4JW 

3344 

$8o$ 
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8511 

1.033 

75 

63'7 

5 5c4 

7.ro6 

4*39 

<53 
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7.553 
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•-T& 

7.T13 
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H® 
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Ilf J 
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S* 
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Mg 

» 
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w 
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5*S3 
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*3«S 

*S«* 

7.090 
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1.4*5 

5S 

3379 

3490 

3644 

7535 

« ■?» 

*>553 

3-5»p 


6<4 

♦ •94 

1,400 

<'3 

38r« 

6«0i 

A*5» 

3.«m* 

<*7 

S8ft 

8 10) 

IJI3 
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4*70 
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68 

73* 
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1078 

95 
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J94ft 
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10S 
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«*79 

7* 
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££s 

68 
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S.S01 

.‘17 

H«oj 
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3-347 

479S 

4.65 

IJ5S 

84 
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73 

2; 
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7-7*9 

7.034 

7.814 

*<73 

1 873 
»<03 
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’2 
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*5 

IS 

JS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V\\\.-Cnil Condition 



- 


PtacmrAOt or unuaiaicn o» retat 


Nanir uS Cut* 


Total 

4—4 

9-10 












Uato. 

Prmila 

Malta 
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Mala 

Female*. 

Rrihruia 



44 

«>s 

99 $9 

995* 

94-79 

*993 

R«»na 


M* 

41 38 
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97*8 

93-3° 

8r«S 
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- 

*S?4 
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w 
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♦at 

4* 
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r 
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33-58 
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9775 
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*T» 
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* - 
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Gtngi 

- 
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rocruj 
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*g*s 

]M 

- 

Ma 

4XCt 
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<00-00 
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89-19 

7«*a 
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*°V) 

jo i9 
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P7®3 

9»» 

81-41 

KuU 

. 


J8J» 
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9747 

9554 

73-g5 
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44 5« 

•9*7 

9944 

Oft 88 
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*73* 

Mall 



<0 6G 
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9940 

98-63 

9TB4 

*»77 

Klrar 

— 

• a* 

4« 49 

3**8 

99^4 

99« 

9**9 

*739 

Ko.u 

— 

- 

J«ll 
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97*4 

8y»a 
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- 
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34 
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Sraa 
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— 

- 
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9*97 

9*j5 
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8*45 
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1r 

— 

- 
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— 
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by Age for selected Castes. 
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10-15. 
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*4 7 « 

33 S’ 

55*5 

4*3 

*994 

»3t 

r*o 

er |» 

nv> 

4779 

59 oj 

rs3 

3036 

*'35 

375 

erf® 

fi« 3 S 

3699 

38*39 

964 

*45 

l6l 

*7«» 

♦ 4* 

T3* 

***7 

3*97 

ro* 

5**7 

091 

>'<« 

*4» 

77-79 

»OJ 

4987 

5*4 

1*43 

*64 

*13 


74-90 

34 93 

3940 

6*0i 

6 08 

»'*4 

11* 

049 

7784 

3981 

47*7 

708 

*3 34 

098 

1-67 

nfij 


>1 86 

l5« 

186 

198 

*35 

6*43 

674 

Cl 01 

477* 

73 39 

9-4» 

‘9 75 

094 

574 

*-«■ 

537$ 

3437 

3410 

663 

409 

•7J3 

«-pe 

65* 

94** 

6rtS 

Or 70 

*57 

H31 

«f$6 

l<8 

♦7* 

7808 

SOU 

4800 

7 73 

1103 

1*09 

207 

0 44 









8*'*S 

43*40 

3167 

1380 

I0-J4 

r»o 

*45 

6-47 


*T*3 

4843 

Wi 

9f66 

M 84 

»SS 

J-*7 

6J4 

7885 

40«4 

47*' 

1*90 

MSI 

807 

*7* 

ft til 

70 7ft 

37 88 

48 03 

1180 

u-as 

194 

214 

0 47 

7879 

S* 80 

4048 

«»*a 

8" 

346 

3*6 

«-3* 

87-10 

C£sa 

63-45 

*386 

UI9 

353 

roS 

erf a 

*9-41 

73-3* 

65*3 

1736 

1 ISO 

*96 

095 

071 

77**9 

55**3 

4*44 

IS 18 

JT7 

• 43 

*♦3 


8817 

0218 

64 00 

1831 

1003 

269 

194 

001 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII .—Citil Condition 


PfiCOTA'il cr CMHIIhUO OM tffU 


Nine d Cute 

Tout. 

0-5- 

j—to 

JIM 

Fcuile*. 

M tics 

FVnuiet 

MliiX. 

Pcntkirt. 

KKu>cw 

- 

M* 

47** 

33 75 

I0CIO 

10900 

9*4i 

w 

Chilli: 

Am 

*•« 

4TS5 

3*44 

100-00 

99V 

♦I 8 * 

oroi 

UlH 

•AM 

«* 

47**7 

jri* 

9670 

9919 

97*70 

oi^e 

8hct»r 


... 

MTS 

jrtt 

99 5« 

9826 

9S06 

794* 


Group III >•) 


4402 

52 9) 

09 57 

9935 

9677 

8885 

KiUi 

*•- 

~ 

4$ «3 

J4 °® 

9874 

** 

93**0 

87*0 

Peri 

IH 


4357 

3103 

99 70 

99 44 

95 8* 

go is 

Kailill 

r 


44 M 

3**7 

99 *0 

9881 

9620 

891* 

Teh 



4*30 

30 45 

99V3 

9811 

9433 

#1x5 

| yf || 

«•* 


47-87 

3*«1 

99 08 

9875 

9608 

pa 4* 

D>.i*Jl> 


~ 

39*xfi 

a60S 

9930 

9819 

90 9J 

TT39 

c.a,iu 

He 

... 

3973 

3014 

99 49 

9859 

89-4* 

Hi* 

!«*• 



jrfiS 

3»34 

9804 

9795 

90*9 

H°* 

IJwtor 

»•« 

u* 

4784 

•S83 

99 5« 

98/3 

99 »S 

9*'*6 

Auijas* 


ri 

S3 47 

3998 

9898 

9034 

9*54 

95** 


Group III 1 * 


45-77 

3225 

9917 

98 33 

0517 

87 23 

8«‘*» 



54-18 

45*9 

IOOOO 

lOOrot) 

100*00 

teo-oo 


- 


59*4 

4007 

9995 

9984 

99-54 

W 64 

t>Mii 


■T 

S*»4 

4 erto 

88 ol 

97 84 

90 44 

V 0 J 

Kill Jh 

,MA 


374* 

4*59 

V»t 

99 »J 

99 °® 

9»75 

R»<: 

#»! 

- 

55 <4 

4377 

99 *4 

9970 

9898 

90*3 

KW 


*• 

4885 

41-40 

99-«» 

99*74 

99*4 

9**3 

rtork* 

■ 


40**5 

4*53 

9991 

99V 

954* 

MOI 

Bint 

-* 

- 

41*01 

33*47 

99*7* 

997* 

50*S« 

97** 

fill* 



4*0 

3*9 

** 

97 0 

999 

87; 


Group TV 


49 57 

4149 

89 43 

90*23 

97 90 

88-41 

3» IH 

' < “ 


45*4 

34 «4 

«9*3« 

995* 

9*43 

93*4 

UinJa 



54 54 

44 33 

99*3* 

99 »J 

9*3* 

90-9* 

Ohm* 


•• 

Siw 

4179 

9681 

9871 

0698 

9544 

Kttu 


r 

4«46 

37 >5 

99 V 

99 7* 

9J09 

!X> 6J 

Kail 



4*7« 

30*1} 

953* 

99*37 

9S»3 

838* 

K-.rotas 

- 

- 

43 95 

33*05 

9004 

98 90 

V38 

®73 


- 

- 

4739 

33 48 

9935 

9®8» 

9T3* 

VS* 

Menus i8fca*|i‘ 


♦671-. 

4*1* 

toc**o 

too 00 

93 V 

94*44 

Mtliit 

~ 

... 

Pl« 

39«* 

97«4 

9789 

94*77 

9*03 

Biiint 

- 

e*- 

13 6» 

31-ax 

99 9* 

99*4 

91-5* 

U<* 

C»»mi-- 

- 

• •• 

44*07 

3340 

W*» 

9918 

9431 

88 14 

huh 

- 

- 

45*9 

3309 

9877 

5*97 

90-65 

9* 73 

l>ha» 

~ 


45’18 

33*38 

9899 

v*ss 

959* 

91-00 


Group V 


4949 

390 

88-90 

9913 

9550 

81*7 
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by Age for selected Castes — (Concld.) 


HUttua o# MU4«< AT tutM 


10- 

-»5- 

IS—90 

*0-40 

*0 and errr 









Utln 

Fmr.iltr. 

u*;«. 

Females. 

Malta 

Female*. 

Melee. 

TttrulW 

8,5< 

7o»* 

66-91 

79*# 

tyvt 

577 

«■» 

^44 

8*-io 

#X3» 

50-21 

so Jj 

10-61 

»o8 

• 60 

«6i 








Mfyfl 

5603 

66*9 

1015 

ir*# 

1-21 

124 

0-58 

75 77 

4449 

3*93 

1610 

#•3* 

rW 

070 

r» 

84 85 

68 68 

8888 

1882 

13 8G 

2 08 

180 

0 4C 

IV *8 

|63S 

59-65 

• 7 3* 

11-81 

To* 

*68 

••40 

8*fo 

49 U 

*9oo 

00-64 

trio 

410 

s#o 

*7® 

#7*3 

61-41 

5795 

•474 

•379 

• 69 

*44 

o&> 


3735 

34 3# 

#5# 

333 

•37 

•73 

®-.a 

aeso 

69*9 

6*31 

*377 

US® 

477 

s to 

t-9« 

7#-*# 

*50* 

39*1 

*5# 

S«5 

106 

091 

•«4 

#7#7 

43*# 

4-0* 

1647 

10-36 

»i* 

*•4 

*7# 

93 #7 

7# 7® 

6j *8 

3&°5 

•754 

479 

T93 

t >*D 

yrji 

3671 

7® *5 

$4 44 

•7*9 

• 5® 

4U 

®#3 

*»J7 

##43 

74*9 

40 c6 

33 93 

T45 

6-90 

J 13 

83 0G 

6406 

6418 

1867 

14 87 

390 

8 88 

112 

9530 

ft* Ba 

73 54 

4600 

,r 37 

3*4 

"4 

l6l 

9# 8a 

9# 43 

91 06 

S4°9 

>9*3 

j8* 

*55 

IS# 

8^51 


7T«# 

33*4 

IJOI 

446 

3*> 

ita 

975* 

«97f. 

#* 44 

40 «9 

•83* 

3#3 

1*5 

»U 

93 #4 

84 60 

755# 

40-91 

1888 

3#7 

* #7 

1 16 

9*41 

8415 

6a in 

3# 34 

«•*$ 

566 

ID* 

040 

648) 

trot 

6)79 

45 «» 

1690 

r*7 

• IJ 

CT7« 

4#7* 

3* 44 

.67 

5-5# 

*53 

091 

4-19 

64 56 

5# *9 

5171 

3* •# 

14-61 

5-41 

4* 

1-3® 

88 eo 

78 70 

7087 

37 26 

14 88 

417 

816 

118 

*4H 

##39 

47#* 

*4 43 

*574 

y»* 

1*3 

02O 

tr« 

84-91 

6»8 S 

*9 4# 

1*09 

T«« 

*•10 

If* 

9*4* 

8*54 

4780 

*906 

ir*3 

53® 

r-8 

••8* 

S*t-4 

7* *» 

$9*7 

1931 

g-06 

• 5# 

*«* 

°4J 

7470 

6384 

54 67 

•5®7 

•47® 

**> 

*7# 

•34 

7754 

5J78 

4966 

•6-4« 

iou6 

»«7 

170 

0-37 

W*4 

* * ' 

5# 49 

#5-33 

*4 93 

•3-48 

»'4« 

• 7# 

091 

8603 

#4 «4 

«o*7 

• •74 

1637 

11*1 

* #4 

r<6 

8*3* 

#9 55 

6yi* 

*99 

•*■49 

#33 

S## 

• *o 

75 53 

51-fll 

is St 

1780 

838 

3 •# 

1 aa 

O'*4 

7# «l 

5749 

4»5# 

•4’5# 

• •3 

•»7 

*■40 

*55 

I31J 

C15 

$33* 

149* 

io*S 

*#» 

*-o* 

®77 

8*oi 

«*■ 37 

<081 

•rr* 

806 

*-37 

*•45 



86 86 

6841 

20 48 

1208 

8 80 

307 

0 88 
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Fs.jtcs*rA*3t ot tuaaiitp o* tot At 


Stmt ol Cain 


Total. 

*—5- 

5—10 




Mato. 

Fetnalts. 

Malt*. 

Ferrate*. 

Main. 

Feoialt*. 

ft * in 



47-35 

5 TO 4 

030 

0T4I 

5*5 

979 


— 

— 

5*"3* 

34 39 

0-46 

0-78 

646 

1x06 

K»i*nh 

... 

- 

44*41 

44’5« 

• *• 

orit 

ota 

T*5 

5*5* 

Kara* (Mahinit) 


4ft W 

*4-46 

«r 8 j 

079 

133 

109 


Group I («j 

.. 


48 85 

043 

0-52 

40 j 

711 










Blul 

(H 


4774 

47 5° 

067 

063 

4"*7 

1067 

(Vttmjji 

... 


♦* 53 

*5»« 

«x>5 

0*54 

37* 

8-34 

ttaAin 

- 

- 

4jfia 

47 30 

•74 

*9* 

5*9 

•»7S 


Group I <♦> 

wm 

44 36 

46 87 

116 

103 

442 

1022 

Ahif 


• - 

4»a 

SO «» 

*75 

9-18 

tr-n 

ifrtS 

Ovi*» 


• 

$3 as 

S9°S 

0 26 

0-38 

Co 0 

18^3 

Dautfi 

*«• 

a 

4r«3 

4y7ft 



3*7 

107s 

!** 


*• 

5*47 

5* 33 

■8 

*** 

*977 

*577 

Kurmi 



3**3 

5190 

045 

089 

8.3 

i»o 6 

Kuki 

• 

* 

55 93 

5749 

1-11 

343 

4*7 

j? as 

LndM 



49 -7 

489 a 

c-ji 

107 

67 ft 

1338 

Ku 

— 

•• 

ST S3 

STS5 

ft 56 

»*»» 

4® 

*777 

K,m 


~ 

... 

*643 

47-ft» 

oat 

ft »5 

5-pa 

i»«a 

Kflit* 

— 

5671 

Sft <8 

crtj 

0*1 

*75 

to 6 ; 

Uanlto 

n* ' 

| 


47-10 

4577 


076 

«-88 

ft 94 

Aftnria 

_. If. 1 . 


5S«7 

54 47 

058 

ru 

is 03 

3370 

8 fc*UU 



4J45 

4*59 



074 

073 


Group II (•) 

• 

BO 44 

6162 

0 60 

081 

7 63 

1511 

; .i . 


— 

S<ro3 

54**5 

«r*7 

094 

181 

99* 

Soar 


— 

4381 

46-05 

0*37 

too 

64 ft 

*7 >4 

jji-*' 



S°79 

5* 16 

035 

0«/2 

J47 

•r*9 


Group 11 (t) 

— 

47 66 

48-78 

0 33 

0 05 

402 

14 00 

Mi 



40-10 

«l» 

073 

1-09 

906 

1709 

OmmM 



43 6 ft 

45 54 

050 

074 

396 

T4ft 

Kate 

•f 

•? 

4453 

4&3» 

... 

030 

r*7 

497 

Kam 



4TU 

*r*> 

o-tc 

ft54 

3-U4 

r» 


Group tl («) 


47X6 

47 64 

036 

087 

413 

0 10 
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Mtmrtt. «« cmjo** At s-icii Aof-rutoo. 


to- 

•3- 

•5- 

n. 

90-40 

47 ud owe. 

Mat** 

Pcnutn 

My In. 

Pimaln. 

M.k- 

Fon«l*» 

M«!n» 

Frtnaict. 

T*34 

7677 

«!*«> 

91*97 

7367 

74 5J 

7904 

5W5 

**U 

57“ 

4* l» 1 

*v* | 

877« 

7931 

«4 39 

7*5" 

44*48 

•45« 


3.7*6 . 

77*09 

73*69 

73-07 

< 9 r*> 

3***j 

*«4 

34«7 1 

15 at 

897 ** 

To-iO 

7*«> 

*■45 

Jtrt» 

1468 

83-54 

34-48 

81-61 

7437 

76-48 

74 35 

3641 


4757 

453* 

75 05 

JT35 

J9«> 

75 3° 

3437 

*3*1 

J 8 sfl 

3773 

B 07 a 

71 60 

61-40 

<019 

3^15 

tO to 

43Sfi 

43 06 

;t-8) 

1 

6998 

TV 50 

«4 7* 

3*57 

18 47 

41-84 

41 05 

75'74 | 

71*64 

BO 21 

6743 

88*70 

t6o<J 

3T35 

4 J 80 

76-35 

8007 

#130 

774* 

47117 

a5 3* 

W »«0 

5713 

*S ® 

786 O 

43*39 

ns* 

tola 

tjT »7 

<•'» 

44 3 

580o 

T**> 

77*7 

7»7J 

4»*37 

<1)95 

5*7* 

jfrat 

**n 

7*91 

59 «7 

«1«7 

69-76 

*tr <8 

(Itj 

Jfr»» 

86-14 

83 *3 

*4 34 

77-60 

431* 

*C pa 

■518 

8094 

90-36 

690.1 

87*9 


4**75 

®73 

3* 9$ 

47 S* 

7S& 

Mt‘40 

;«W 

7»*7 

41» 

*43J 

61*71 

$**> 

88*36 

8661 

8604 

81 j8 

40 77 

»S*4« 

9fr96 

4*•» 

(14 84 

7**99 

8040 

7*05 

31*4 

^3* 

yftij 

• <75 

'*4 oj 

91-09 

•040 

*JM 

<73* 

TJt 

srot 

*S7» 

5X94 

7434 

7*67 

74*9 

*794 

*r*> 

5*59 

74-80 

V«J» 

Ot *9 

9**34 

8564 

«*» 

rtf 

3781 

3 «oa 

8644 

«at»4 

8158 

7*41 

3661 

23-78 

B8-32 

62 31 

85 48 

8166 

81 66 

7041 

44-10 

M9» 

5*85 

4*33 

8>8: 

840 a 

8445 

779* 

3»6J 

rv« 

«3S 

jO«9 

79*40 

Ikru 

747® 

7*n* 

3*y*a 

*0«3 

$»3 

479* 

Safij 

7*41 

*»W 

77«» 

40 yS 

1815 

80-48 

48 38 

80 61 

60-82 

80-43 

7760 

37*01 

at 59 

4705 

3100 

83*1 

Sj9» 

8JS*V 

775* 

40* 47 

r»»7 


3T*i 

71*14 

7947 

9« tu 

775) 

<vr83 

99i 

*5*5 

■S3 <4 

7995 

61 to 

84 46 

74-34 

«a *5 

*r« 

*7Q4 

5488 

8;r®3 

S &76 

*775 

*r*a 

*74* 

13 87 

38*04 

43*18 

76*38 

89-88 

8340 

78-77 

37*03 


31 
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Pcaca.-tTaoi 01 uhM.aetcn ov rotav 




Tout 

®~S- 

5 — to. 


Name oi Cat**- 





_ 






Malm. 

Foalu 

Mala. 

Frnnirsa. 

M.U. 

F.tnala 

Khaacaj 

•M 


4J'«J 

49«“ 

... 

... 

139 

7« 

Oiul it 

.«* 

«•» 

*804 

47«5 

V« 

090 

3 4* 

7*7 

Miu 

1 


18 30 

470 * 

rxi 

ofil 

•in 

77* 

Ps»vU 


... 

J‘49 

33*4 

048 

life 

4-tfe 

'99» 


Group III a) 

... 

4791 

48-27 

0-43 

0-83 

3-07 

10 85 

Kt'ti 


- 

49 J 8 

490 S 

1-24 

•*7 

698 

4 

i*44 

Oatj) 


• *“ 

4~» 

5Xi» 

03* 

048 

3-»» 

*77 

Koili-.i 

— 


SOW 

sa-jt 

<*79 

t 13 

37* 

loju 

Trli 

Ml 


S3 8 . 

S37» 

093 

1 74 

T4« 

.*7* 

Lihar 


“* 

4393 

46 11 

a^l 

1 aa 

3*4 

77* 

Hh»n-4i 


- 

55°; 

335* 


171 

*96 

srps 

r.nu-u 


- 

5* 99 

5*97 

o$i 

*'4I 

9»4 

*iu 6 

loti 









— 

«u 

41'35 

« »* 

1 36 

3-OS 

TO* 

631 

Riitn 










46 37 

47 39 

0"49 

177 

068 

804 

Bai-ana 

in 


3TJ7 

41-oj 

1-04 


330 

*S* 


Group III (tj 

— 

4775 

40 39 

082 

183 

4‘69 

12 35 

Bi>t» 


• 1 • 

39-«3 

3«73 

■3^ 


... 


Rnjiiwar 

in 

on 

34*9 

3T4& 


» ia 

0-46 

03* 

Go<»l 

— 


4 x 41 

4'M 

187 

at© 

T4* 

4*3 

Klivrth 


— 

37 *3 

3630 

7*7 

Ate 

<I0J 

077 

Kivu 

M4 

— 

40 S3 

agfcl 

O »# 

C *9 

©V4 

• 68 

Kttl 

— 

... 

477® 

48-39 

007 

?a 


•W 

Kaku 

- 

— 

*r* 

49*9 

009 

010 

44* 

57$ 

Bin) 

Ht 

... 

^ 2 ’ 0 J 

4*78 

024 

o*9 

*17 

r 6 o 

llaiht 

n» 

~ 

480 

447 

I*t 

X4 

tf 1 

up 


Group IV 

- 

43 73 

4303 

070 

■ a* 



Bun 


— 

4*7» 

*7*3 

049 

«« 

33s 

676 

CaruU 

— 

• •• 

4047 

4M<7 

0 G 7 

v8i 

• <s 

*79 

G Kaiis 

—j " 

— 

4389 

4X4® 

rip 

139 

TO* 

4 *5 

Katia 

— 

N 

4370 

44-41 

oup 

o ao 

J-4* 

90S 

Ko<i 

— 

— 

4850 

47*9 

T4I 

<263 

4-30 

rySi 

Kmnhar 

- 

— 

501* 

*05* 

°-xj 

110 

574 

iiuj 

KUn; 

— 

... 

*8" SO 

5»94 

085 

1 irt 

*67 

8)8 

Uehtat .'OKanyi) 

M 

• 4430 

43-08 

— 

-J.J 

610 

5*36 

Mat« 

— 

- 

l)ii 

4407 

*J6 

xe* 

488 
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SUbSl DIAR\ TABLE i Variation in relation to Density since 1872.—(Concld.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II .—Variation in ^migration «nd f*i Migration sine* 1891. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vr-VaAaliws in the mmbr 0/persons belonging to each caste having io,oog or more persons since 1873.—(Contd.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V .—Variations in the number of persons belonging to each caste having 10,000 or more persons since 1872.—(ConuL) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V\.—Deduced population by Districts excluding Zamindnris. 
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APPENDIX C. 

IX-3 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — List of names returned in the schedules with 
the caste under •shich they have been classified. 


Serial N» 


U C*Kt 


Caits »■ •hick *tnlipsiiU 


9 

10 
I I 

15 

13 

•4 

»S 

16 

17 


Adanath 

Adis an 

Agamudayan 

Agaria 

Agarwal 

Agayani 

Agharta 

Aghoti 

Agnihotri 

Agmvanner 

Agrabaai 

Agragand 

Agrahari 

Ahir 

Ahir Baredi 
Aiodhiawaai 
Alia. 


18 Alkari 
Arab 
Arakh 


»9 

30 

31 

33 

*3 

34 

36 

a 

39 

30 

3 ' 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

II 

39 

40 
4« 
4 * 

43 

44 

45 
4^ 

47 

48 

49 
5 * 
51 
53 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


Arc 

Arora 

Anrasamaji 

Aspuri 

Aiari 

Audhalia 

Audhia 

Auabia Bcria 

Ayar 

Avswar 

lUiiak 

Badi 

Bad svaik 

Bagarty 

Baghua 

Bahclia 

Bahna 

Baid 

Baiga 

Bairagi 

Baishnava 

Bais 

Balahi 

Baliia 

Baliia Naidu 
BaJji 

Bilsantoo 

Bondi 

Bania 

Bauiara 

Banka 

Banodha 

Barag 

Barai 

Barelbo 

Bargab 

Bargahi 


B 


fii 


m. 


... 

... 


•* 

»< 




Included in Jogi 
Do. Mala. 

A caste. 

A tribe. 

A sub-caste of Banla 
Included in Mala. 

A caste. 

Included in Jogi. 

Do. Brahman. 

Do. Dhobi. 

Do, Bania 

Do. Agar seal (Bants) 

A sub-caste of Bania. 

A cute. 

Included in Ahir. 

Do. Audhia (Bania). 

Do. Chasa (Patna) and Kachb* (ehc- 

where), 

Do. Kacbhl. 

A caste. 

Included in Naik (Chanda! and Pasi (else¬ 
where). 

... A caste. 

A caste. 

A caste- 

Included in Gosain 
A caste. 

A caste. 

Included in Sonar. 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 




Audhalia. 

Brahman 

Satam 

Bahclia. 

Nat- 

Ganda. 

Kawat (Ahir). 
Sanrara. 


A caste. 

Iuclnded in Nath (Jogi). 
A tribe. 

A caste. 

In'*laded in Bairagi 
A sub-caste ol Rajput. 

A caste. 

A caste. 

Im linled in Baliia, 

.. Do. Balita. 

Do. Bairagt. 

Da Nat 

A caste. 

A caite. 

A caste. 

Included in Kirar. 

Do. Bargab. 

A caste. 

Included in Dhobi. 

A caitr. 

Included in Bargab. 






















klN«. 

58 

53 

60 

61 

61 

<►3 

64 

*5 

66 

67 

6 S 

69 

7t> 

7 « 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

73 

” 

81 

8 a 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

9 * 

9 a 

93 

94 

95 

96 

9J 

99 

100 

191 

102 

*03 

T ©4 

*«>5 

jo6 

to; 

108 

109 

t»o 

ill 

113 

•13 

*u 

::i 

119 

tao 

121 

1* a 

'S 3 

•*4 


CASTE. 


[App, C 


N»nse of CmU. 


Cull IB which »ffl*ljiir»tOQ 


Bargha 

Rargujar 

Rarhai 

Bari 

Bank 

Bark hat 

Barosh 

Bartbi 

Bar-war 

Uasanlhs 

Busdcwa 

Bawria 

Ba=cw 

Baa aria 

Bedar Telangl 

Be diva 

Rebena 

Belayat 

Beldar 

Beltator 

Relwar 

Beroev 

Bengali 

Berk* 

Beihiya 

Brsta 

Bhaberati 

Bhadrati 

Bhadri 

Bbadri Joshi 

Flbadua 

Minina 

Bhairao 

Rhatnta 

Hhanamati 

Bhanara 

Bhatt&rt 

Mhaod 

Bhandaxi 

Bhangi 

Bhunpal 

Bhao: 

Bharbhunu 

Bharcha 

Bharcva 

Bbaria 

Rhat 

Bhatia 

Rhalra 

Bhasrra 

Bhiksha 

Bhit 

Bhilai* 

Bhisti 

Bhoi 

Rhofcta 

Bhcota 

Rhocwra 

D h war 

Bhuihar 

Bhaiya 

Bhanra 

Bhulia 

Bhtinua 

Bburoak 

Bbwni 

Bhunjia 


»»» 
*#■** 
• • • 
• •• 


all 


• •I 
*4 • 

• 4 % 


• 4 • 

• •• 
»«• 


4 • • 

TTT* - 

• «* 


• • ♦ 

• • • 


Itii.lulled in Bargah 
Do. Gujar. 

A caste. 

A caste. 

Included in Rhandari (Nai). 
Unclassed. 

Included in Bharbhunja. 

Do. Good. 

Do. Rajput* 

Do. Paik 

A caste. 

Included in Baser. 

A caste, 

A sub-caste of Rajput. 
Included in Bahelia. 


•I* 

• M 


• a* 

• •• 


Do. 

Nat. 

Do. 

Bahna. 

Do. 

Vcllalan. 

A caste. 


Included in Vcllalan. 

A caste. 


Unda&scd. 


Included in Kavasth. 

Do. 

Gond. 

Included 

males in 

Kashi. 


A caste. 


Included in Bairagi 

Do. 

Brahman. 

Do. 

Joshi. 

Do. 

Joshi. 

Do 

Kasbi. 

A tribe. 


Included b Jangaro. 

A caste. 


Included in Nat. 


Drab man, females in 


• a* 

*• » 


• •a 

• ♦4 


a a . 

aaa 

• •• 
• •• 
• *4 


L>o. Dhimar. 

Do. Dhimar. 

A caste. 

A sab-caste of NaL 
Included in Mchtar 
Do, Rania. 

Do B boyar. 

A castc- 

Indndcd in Bhaina. 

Do. Kasar. 

Do. Bharia-Bbumm 
A caste. «* 

Included in Bania. 

Do. Good. 

Do. Bhaina. 

Do. Bairagi. 

A tribe, 

A caste. 

A caste. 

Included in Dhimar. 

Do Bhniva. 

Do. Kcalabbuti (Good). 
Do. Kaiar. 

A caste. 

Included in Bhniva. 

A tribe. 

Included tn Bbarbhunja- 
A caste. 

Included in Bharia-Bhuma. 

Do. Goad. 

Do. Gond 

A tribe. 









App. C ] 


CASTE 


JtH 


Swill NV j 

Sue* d CxV.r 

Call* la •Inch Isml(ani»tc4. 

'*5 

Dhuri 

• •1 

a • « 

Included in Gond. 

13b 

Bhutda 


• • a 

Undated. 

*27 

Bhutan 


• it 

Included in Bhuiya. 

I2S 

Bidar 



A cute. 

J2<> 

Bijabargi 

*io 

* * * 

Included in Banin. 

130 

Bilpir 


a • a 

Do Bcidor 

*3* 

Bind 

• •• 


A tribe. 

133 

Bindhani 



Included in Barhal 

*33 

Bimbo! 


Im 

Da Btnjhwai 

*3-4 

Binjhra 

• 

• aa 

Do. Binihwor. 

*35 

Binjhvrar 

• II 

• • • 

A tribe. 

136 

Birja 


• 11 

included in Binjhirar. 

‘37 

Bisal 



Do. Bariiai. 

»3« 

Bishuoi 



A caste. 

*39 

Bihtxilii 

• • • 


Included in Bania. 

•40 

Biitia 

IM 


Do. Gond. 

*4* 

Bodiwcrklala 

V* 


Do. Kalar. 

14a 

Bogaro 

a •• 

It* 

Do. Kashi. 

*43 

Bolira 

1 a 1 

aa* 

A caste. 

*44 

Bopchl 

•♦■a 

rtl 

Included in Korku. 

•45 

Brahmacbari 



Do. Brahman. 

*46 

Brahman 

• •• 


A caste. 

*47 

Brabmo Saraaji 

. M 


A caste- 

148 

Budbuklala 

• *« 

a • a 

Included in Katar. 

*49 

Bukekari 

• M 


Do. Gandhi 

150 

Bundcla 

l»* 

• la 

•A mb-caste «d Rajput. 

«5‘ 

Bunkar 

• a* 

Mt 

Included in Kofi. 

152 

Burar 

• a a 


Do. Basor. 

'53 

Burman 

• •a 

.a* 

L'nebused. 

>54 

Cachi 

|aa 

• I 

Included in Karhhi 

‘55 

Chadapan 


• •4 

Do. MehUr 

•5* 

Chador 

•a • 


A caste. 

'57 

Chalavadi Dasii 



Included iu Satani. 

‘58 

Chamar 



A caste. 

‘59 

Chanrhnwar 

-•• • 

• .< 

Included in Chew huwar. 

160 

Cbandrnia 

'IM 

• •• 

Included in Rajput. 

161 

Charkia 



Do. Gtmil. 

«6a 

Chasa 



A caste. 

163 

Chawban 

• •• 

» aa 

A sub-caste oi Rajput and a caste In Cbhatis- 

*64 

Chaultasi 

» •« 


Included In Kalar. 

.65 

Cbemall 



Included in Are. 

166 

Chcncbuwar 

<11 

aa 0 . 

A tribe. 

167 

Cbengdiwar 

1*4 


Included in Madgl- 

168 

Cherwa 


*• 1 

Do. Kawar. 

169 

Chbipa 


aa* 

A cute. 

170 

Cbhipi Rai 

• ‘ ' 1 

aa* 

Included in Darji. 

*7* 

Chhuhoor 

*«» 

•a 1 

Un classed. 

17a 

Cfcikwa 

• a* 

aa« 

Included in Khatik. 

*73 

Chilari 

ll» 

aa a 

A caste. 

*74 

Clutter 

a • a 

• a • 

Indudcd In Giitari. 

*75 

Cbitrakatbi 

a a a 


A caste. 

*76 

Chokh 

>ia 

• a 

Included in Pan (Ganda) 

*77 

Cbodar 

• a 


Do. Chadar. 

178 

Cbuoiwar 

*-r 

a aa 

Da Cbcuchuwar. 

*79 

Corareo 



Do. Kamma 

180 

Cutchi 

N* 

all 

A caste. 

181 

Dahait 

• a 


A caste. 

.S3 

Dahait K hair war 

*•• 

IP 

Included in Dahait. 

183 

Daharia 

••a 


A caste. 

184 

Pakhni 

a • a 


Included in Knnbb 

*»s 

Dakochu 

• a ■ 


Do. Joahi. 

186 

1 Uiawot 

• « • 


Do. Paharia 

»*7 

Pali a (Deoda) 

• I * 

l* 

Da Kunbi 

188 

Damarai 



Do. Kasbi. 

189 

Damracri 

a a a 

• a 

L)o Garori (Nat). 

190 

[)andasi 


aa 

Do Bah-agi. 

191 

Pandewar 


• • 

Do. Koshu 
















3o 


CASTE. 


[App. C. 


Stnti No 


Nvcc of CmU. 


Cute i« whtcn »ttu 


>93 

•93 

« 9 + 
»95 
196 
I 

«99 

2oO 

301 

303 

303 

304 

305 

306 

3 

309 

310 

311 

312 

3»3 

*M 

315 

Jl6 

3, 2 

2iK 

319 

230 

331 


233 

=33 

334 

IU 

III 

339 

330 

*3« 

333 

333 

334 

335 

336 


444 

••• 


V.*v- 


Dandigan ... 

Daugchadha 444 

Dangi ... 

Dangri ... 

Dangur 

Dautiva (Davativa) 
Danrev ’ ... 

Daroiha 
Darcha 
Dorman 
Dai want 
Darji 
Da* 

D»odi 
Dairi 

Dasri Mahadeo 
Dasriwar 
Dastia 
Debgunia 
Dchari 
Dendri 
Deoda 
Dcogarhia 
Deo Rathia 

Dcshkar 44 

Deswali 

Dcwalkar 

Dcwalkar Panleshi 

Dewar 

Dhadi 


Dhakar 

Dholgar ... 

Dhami ... 

Dhangnr 

Dhangar Oraon ... 
PhangiThakur ... 
Dhanul 


• •4 



Dhenapu 
Dhera 
Dhrrh 
Dhihar 
Dbimar 
Dhobi 
Dhoti 
Dhut 


239 

240 

241 

243 

243 

=44 

245 

246 

*47 

248 

249 

250 

251 
253 

253 

254 



Dho 
Dil 

Dom 
Duasin 
Pudbagowari 
Dtidhkar 
Dun: al 
Du mar 
Dura (Dora) 
Dnudhio 

Dttsi 

Fakir-Sain 


••• 

• •4 

• •4 

• • « 


• «< 


44. 


... 


A sub-caste of Joshi. 
Included in Nat. 

A caste. 

A caste. 

A caste. 

Unclassed 
included in Cbamor. 
A caste 

Included in Daraiba 
Do. Dahalu 

Do. Dahait 

A caste 

Included in Kayasth 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bania. 

Satani 

Satani. 

Satani. 

Satani.* 


Included in Gond. 


Daharia 

Koskati (Koshti). 
Kunbi. 

Nat 

Rajput. 


and Bhand- 
iia (Nand- 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

U nciassed. 

A caste. 

Unciassed 

Included in Brahman 
A tribe. 

included in Dangi iHoshanj 
ara), Dhera (S3mbalpux 
gaon and Kalabandi). 

Included in Bidur (Bastsr) and Kirar (else¬ 
where). 

A caste. 

A caste. 

A caste. 

A tribe. 

Included In Dangi. 

Do, Dhanwar 

A caste. 

A tribe. 

Included in Gosain. 

A caste. 

Included in Mehra. 

Do. Dbimar 

A caste. 

A caste. 

Included in Gond. 

Do. Dhobi. 

Do. Haw. 

Do. Dhanuk 
Unclassed. 

A caste. 

Included in Gond. 

Unci asued. 

A sub-caste ol Mrbtar. 

Unclassed. 

Included in Gowari (Ahir) 

Do Ahir 
A caste. 

Included in Mehta; 

Do. Velama. 

Uo. Das (Kayastb) 

Do. Joshi. 

A caste. 













App. C.] 


CASTE- 


3°.l 


ScoaJN*. 



it »feicfc ur.t'.piMUi 


255 

356 


359 

260 

201 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

3 

269 

270 

271 

272 

373 

274 

J75 
‘1 6 

V,l 

% 

2fll 

283 

283 

284 

085 

386 

287 

388 

389 

290 

291 

m 

293 

294 

295 

296 

3 

299 

3 ou 

3 ‘u 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 
30 


III 


Fataria 

Gabel 

Gadaria 

Gailla 

Gadhekari 

Gadhera 

Gagad Sewak 

Gahera 

Galior 

Gaik. 



Gandhmali 
Gandharia 
Gandhi 




3*5 

316 

3*7 

3 »« 

3>9 

320 


Garpagari 

Gas war . 

Gaolun , 

Gaptbia 

Gavel 

Gowar 

Gowari 

W 

Gayan , 

Geutoo 

Ghadudhawera . 

Ghagraha 
Ghaniandi •« 

Ghanlrs , 

Gluiia 
Ghivala 

GhivaU Bonjari . 

Ghivala Bepari 

Ghivala fthaojalia. 

Ghivala Turia 

Gbopuri 

Ghosla 

Ghoai 

Ghngia , 

Ghuria 

Gidhely 

Gingra 

Gir&r 

Goalkar 

Gocbki 

God aii a 

God hr* 

Godbclva 

Godolia 

Godri 

Gohakmanjhi 


Golkar 

Gond 

Gond Dbanwar 
Gond Gabd 
Gond Gowari 


Included in Nunia 
Do. -Kurmi. 
A caste. 

A tribe. 

Included in Kumhar 


Kumhar. 

Sonar. 

Rawat (Abir). 
Gowari (Ahirl. 
Ahir. 

Lodhi. 

Gaoli (Abir). 
Gout! 




Included in Chamar 
A sub-caste ol Ahir. 

Unt lasted- 
Included in Kurmi. 

Gowari (Abir) 
of Ahir. 

., _—... ol Kasbi- 

... Included in Balija. 
llnclaaaed. 

Included in Golar. 

Do. bairagi. 

Do. Lobar. 

A caste. 

Included in Eanjara. 

Do. Banjara. 

Do. ' Baniara. 
Banjara 
Baujara. 
Kunbl. 

Marat ha. 


in Gond. 

Gauria (Sansia| 


Included in Kewat. 

Do. Kirar, 

Do. Gulkar (Ahir} 

Do. Kachhi. 

Unclass rd. 

Included in Kumhar. 

Do. Kumhar. 

Do Kumhar. 

Included in Gadaria. 

Do. Kewat 

Do. Moghia (Pardhl). 

Do. Gaol&ii (Akit). 

A caste 

Included in Rajput 
A sub-caste ol Ahir. 

A tribe. 

Inclu.Urd in Dbanwar. 

Do. Kurmi. 

A uibc. 



















346 

347 

34« 

349 

35<> 

35« 

354 

353 

354 

$ 

3S» 

359 

3 (k> 

361 

36 * 

3&3 

364 

365 

366 

§ 

3<k> 

37P 

37« 

37» 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

37* 

379 

3 S 0 

3*' 

383 

383 


CASTE 


[App. C. 


N*mt Culi 


M 


G on (i bali 
Gondia 
Rond Pahuli 
Copal 

Goraklm&th 

josain 

iotcfode 

Cot ley 

Sour 

"Turin 

jujar 

Tujcrashi Bhatr 

Gujarati 

Ciorao 

dalba 

lallii 

luJwa 

lalwal 

Carnal 

lannhi 

larbola 

far das 

latkar 

latwa 

iijra 

urn 

iiodu 

lolia 

idrahanst 

ijhwar 

aaikar 

art 

I'ijm 

iduhansi 

tin Kalar 

tiiwar , 

mgam 

ingda 

inti 

sondld 

it 

lagor 

lamral 

:ara 

larrkar 

tarn 
ng» 
n 
>dh 
igor 

J, 

»hi 
nng 
tlaha 
abir 
abitia 
abutri 
ftchar 
achera 
athbi 
aihiwal 
ad ant 
id am bar 
idem 


••a 


• • . 


• • 


Carte in wfciefc amtlfanstal 


A caste.. 

Included in Gauria (Sausia), 
Do. Goud. 

Do. Nat. 

Do. Jogi. 

A caste. 

Included in Nunta. 

Do. Gond. 

Do. Rawat (Ahir). 

. A sub-caste ol Halwai. 

A caste. 

Included in Bama. 


Da 

Brahman. 

A caste. 

A tribe 

Included 

in Hafba, 

Do 

Halba. 

A caste. 

Included iu Kunbi. 

Do. 

Panka. 

Do. 

Basdewa. 

Do. 

Chitrokathi. 

Do. 
A caste. 

Dhangar. 


... 


Unclassed. 

Included in Bahelia 
Unclassed. 

Included in Golar. 

Do. Rajput 
A caste. 

Unclassed. 

Included in Otari. 

Do. Jadubansi (Rajput). 

A sub-caste of Rajput 
Included In Katnr. 

Do. Chamor. 

A caste. 

Included in Lodhi. 

Do. Balija 
A «ub-caste ol Bhat. 

A caste. 

Included in Dbangar-Oraon. 

A sub-castr of Mang. 

Included in Sonjhara. 

Do. Kasar 
Do. Rawat (Ahir). 

A «ul>-caste of Cbamar. 

Included in Mali. 

Uor.lassed. 

Included in Lodhi. 

A caste. 

Included in Rajput 
A caste. 

A tribe. 

A caste 

Included in Panka. 

Do. Bhat 
Do. Nat. 

Do. Kachcra. 

A caste 
A caste. 

Included In Kuchbandhia (Kaaiari 
Included in Rajput. 

Do, Rajput. 

A caste. 



















App C.] 


TASTE. 


305 


Srri4l X.. 


~r 


Ssifir utCatU. 


Ca*W u» which Kraifsir*!* 


jS 6 , Kailhalu 
jb; Kadhcra 

388 Kahar 
3S9 Kaikari 
J90 Kalang* 

391 Kalanji 
30 i Kalar 
303 Kal&want 

394 Kalu 

395 Kalola 

396 Kalud 

397 Kalvnu 

398 Kantar 

399 Kan^a 

400 Kamaria 
40J Kamathi 
492 Kamlali 

403 Kainrna 

404 Kanimala 

405 Kanip 

406 Kara r a 

407 Kamti 

408 Kanada 

409 Kanadi 

410 Kanchar 

411 Kamirtt 
41 a KutUi 

413 Kandern 

414 Kandh 

415 | Kandra 

416 Kanjj 1 Katnp 
Kan'iar 
Hanker 
Kankubja 
Kanojia 
Kansan 
Kanwar 
Kanya 
Kaonra 
Kapcwai 


... 

«»* 


• » * 


.** 

aka 


u 

Aig 

440 

4*« 

423 

»-3 
4^4 

435 

436 Kapdi 


3 

439 
430 
43« 

433 

433 

434 

435 
43'* 

437 

438 
430 

440 
44« 
44= 
443 


445 

446 

447 


Kapri 

Kapu 

Karan Mali anti 

Karaiey 

Kareva 

Karia 

Kama) 1 

Kasai 

Kavji 

Kashi 

Katci 

Kavrra 

Ka»i 

Kasonda 

KasoniUua 

Kastrsgiva 

Kavura 

Kathak 

Kathari 

Kathllkvt 

Kali* 


T?» 


lududrd in Kandra l Bssor) 

Do Kitndra iSanibnlpurj ami Ks- 
•tera (eliewhereV 

V caste. 

\ caste 
A caste 

iin iuded in Rajput. 

A caste 

Included in Kasbi, 

Do. Teli 
Do. Kaibi 
(Jsduxd. 

Included in Kalar 
A tribe. 

Included in Kamraa 
Do Ahir. 

A carte. 

UulMvtll. 

..'A caste. 

A caste 

Iticladed in VrHma. 

Do Ahir (Chldodnurai and Kama' 

(RxigarbA 
Da Komli 
Unclassed. 

Included in Golar. 

Do Kacbeta. 

Undastcd, 

Included in Kadera. 

Do Kundera (Nrmarj and Kadeta 

(Sangor and Damoh), 

A tribe. 

A sub-caste of Basoc. 

Included in Vclama. 

A caste. 

Undassed. 

Included h» Brahman. 


: 


“ 


: 


Do. 

Brahman 

Do. 

Kssar. 

Do. 

Ksw.tr. 

Da 

Nunia. 


A sub-caste of Ahir. 
A caste. 

Included in Bania. 
Do. Bania. 
Do, Kapcurar 
A caste. 

.1 Undassed 
.1 Included in Kadera. 




Do 

Kori. 

Do. 

Nat. 

Do. 

Khnlilc. 

A caste 

A cante 

Includ'd iu Kaiar, 

Da 

Kssar. 

Do 

Beider. 

Do. 

Bania. 

Do 

Bania. 


... 

.. 


Id Kasar iHoshnngabad 
Kaonra (Chhlndwarai 


UncUs «ed. 

Included its Kasar 

Kaonra 

Do. Kashi 
Include 1 in Rajput 
Pa Otari. 


| and 


... A caslc 




























aI So 

448 

449 

450 

45« 

452 

453 

454 

ill 

ill 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

460 

467 

468 

469 

47° 

47 ‘ 

47» 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

47 a 

479 

480 

<8* 

483 

48 

481 

a 

489 

490 

49 • 

493 

493 

494 

8 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

SQ2 

503 

504 

505 

506 

5 

509 

5*o 

5 «« 

5«3 


CASTE. 


[App C 


Nora* of Cut*. 


Caitc to which amnlgamoted. 


Katin war 

Kaurao 

Kawalkari 

Kawar 

Kayastb 

Kayasth Manthari 

Kayasth Bengali 

Kavarwar 

Kckadi 

Kcla 

Kelar 

Krwat 

KbatW 

Khadi 

KHadia 

Khadra 

Khaira 

Khairwa 

Khairwar 

Khairwar Majbi 

Khalbe t'hnudhari 

Khamari 

Khatni* 

Khaudait ... 

Khandait Uria ... 

Khandegir 

Khangar 

Kliuradia 

Khargond 

Kharia . . 

Khar in 

Kharadi 

Kharra 

Kharwa 

Khatadia 
Kluti 
K Italia 
Khatik 
Khatlcuria 

Khatri ... 

Khatri Cluuhan ... 
Kbedura 

Khedawat ... 

Khrrw* 

Kheravra! 

Khesura 

Khoja 

Khond 

Kir 

Kirad 

Kirar 

Kirnamchuria 

Kisan 

Kbits 

Kochi a 

Kodar 

Kohdi 

Kohli 

Koltri 

Koi 

Koksin ... 

Kokra 

Kol 

Kolabhut ... 

KoJam 




Included in Bcidar 

Do. 

Kaonra 

Do. 

Kumlur 

A tribe. 


A caste 
Included 

in Kavaslh. 

Do 

Kayaath. 

Do 

Good. 

Do. 

Kaikari. 

Do. 

Sawara. 

Do. 

Kahn. 


caste. 

caste. 


Included in Kachlii. 

Do. Khana. 

A caste 

Included in Khairwar. 

Do. Khairwar. 
A tribe. 

luciudcd in Khairwar 
Unclassod. 

In< hided in Koita. 

Do. Khatri. 

A caste. 

Included in Khandait 
Do. Gosain. 

A caste. 

Included in Bathai. 

Do. Goud. 

A tribe 

included in Khairwar. 


- 


Do. 

Rarhai. 

Do. 

Kahar. 

Do. 

Kandera (Seoni and Nimar) and 

Do. 

Khairwar (Bilaspur). 

Bania. 

Do. 

Lobar. 

Do 

A caste. 

Gond. 

Unclassed 

A caste. 


Included in Khatri. 

Do. 

Khadra. 

Do 

Brahman. 

Do 

Khairwar 

Do 

Brahman. 

Do. 

Kaonra (Ahir). 

A caste. 


Included in Katidli 

A caste. 


Included in Kirar. 

A castr. 


Unclaacd. 

A caste. 


Included in Kasbi. 

Included in Bahru 

Do 

Kaiiera. 

Do 

Kohli. 

A caste. 


Included 

in Kohli. 

Do. 

Gond. 

Do. 

Kohli. 

Do 

Dhangat-Oraon. 

A tribe 


Included 

in Gond. 

Do. 

Gond 



















App CJ 


CAS1E 


3«>7 





5*3 
5*4 
5*5 
5>* 
5*7 
518 
5«y 
520 
52 « 

s» 

5*3 


Kolhati 

KoU 

Kolntuuda 

Kolts 

Komii 

Komitu 

Konkan 

Kora 

Koran 

Kori 

Koriva 


524 Korku 

525 Korwa 

526 Koakati 

527 Knshii 
52S Ko*ria 
52g Kothar 

530 Kona 

531 KotU 
53a Kot war 


533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

S4» 

54* 

543 

544 

545 
346 

$ 

>49 

550 

55* 

55* 

553 

554 

555 
53* 

$ 

! 

5*« 

5*2 

5*3 

5*4 

5*5 

566 

5*7 

56 S 

5*9 

57° 

57* 

572 


*•» 


•4 •» 


«« ■ 

»*» 


Koya 

Krishuapaksbi 

Kuclibandhia 

Kachiwala 

Kuda 

Kutlayj 

Kudcra 

Knli 

Kmnai 

KtttaUki 

Kumblipatia 

Kumhar 

Kunihti 

Kumma 

Kuniharawai 

Kumrawai 

Kuobi 
Kunjra 
Kuratmvai 
Kunn i 

Kurnii Tclang 

Kui Ha 

Kutharaiu 

L>bha.ua 

Lab km Naife 

Lahtian Turia 

Lahhan (Jria 

Lagaria 

I-abttcra 

Labi 

Lakwia 

l.akher* 

Ltklwa 

Lalbrgi 

Laldeo 

Larnhadi 

Lamdbar 

I-*raraj 

Lanja 

Larhcmp 


»r 


• • - 


C*i># in atrnli «i»jS^%in4*n( 


• M 

••1 

• • « 


IU 

«•» 

<*> 

• • 

• •a 


• a* 

ra. 

*«• 

. . . 

••• 

M* 


Included in Nat. 

Do. Kori. 

Do. Kol. 

A caste 
A caste. 

Included in Kandb 
Do. Brnhman, 

Do. Kori. 

L' ncUssnl. 

A caste 

Included In Koii 
A tribe. 

A tribe 

A aulxaate ol Koshtl. 

A caste- 

Included in Mali. 

Do Kotwvir. 

Do. Katia. 

Do Hbil 

Do Ckadar (Saugor and Rumob), 

D/ibail (Jubbul|)orcL Hslahi 
\Nar«ingbpiir and Moshang- 
at ad). Mchra (Clthindtiara 
and Wardlaj and Gauds 
(Kankcr and Brtmra). 

Do. tionil 

Do. Bidnr. 

A Milxastr ol Kanjar 
Included in Kuchkindltia 'Kanjn/ 

A tribe 

Included in Kuda. 


Do Kadrra 

Do. Kori (Bhanda a ; 

fWardha 
Kumhar. 

Nat 

Bairagi 


and l»bim«' 


Do. 

Do 
Do 

A cxsle 
Included in Komti 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
caste 
caste 
caste 
caste 
Included 
Do 


Kantma. 

Rarer. 

Barai 




in Kapcwar 
Brahman 

Unclaimed 

Included in Uanjara. 

Dn Ranpra. 

Do. Banjarx 
Do. Banjara. 

Do. l.ahgera (Kori 1 
A *ub-caste of Kori 
Inriuded in LodM 
Do. Lakiu-ra. 

A caste. 

Included in Kol. 

Do. Mchtar 
Do Rajnnl 
Do. Ranpra. 

Do. Lomlharl 
Do. Ungaynt llama 
Do. Gnnd. 

Do, Kol. 




















' \STT, 


[App. C. 




Smxl W 


Hatn« , J Clltr 


f If «|ucli ■Iint^n nti I 


575 

57* 

13 

$ 
S*» 
58* 
5 ?3 


sn L»Mi 

574 Uria 

l-alki (Ladketarf), 

Lodha „ 

LodW 
Lodhia 
lashai 
Uoiiari 
Loudkari 
Luma 

5 S 4 Marhhendar 
5»5 Machhi 
586 Matigi 
<>87 Madu 

588 Madrasi 

589 Madrasi Pilin' 

59 u Madgadi 

591 Mahapatra 

592 M&harana 
503 Mabali 


I.. 




< 4 . 


594 MaJutak 
Mahan 00 
Mfthantj 
Mahar 
Maharain 
M&hesti 
Mahia 
Main? 
Maine 
Makd 
Majhahi 
Mujhi 
Majhia 

607 Mativar 

608 MaVivvar 
Mala 
Malar 
Malyar 
Mali 
Mallaf 
Malvt 


Si 

597 

598 

599 

00 O 

601 

<H>7 

(*>3 

604 

605 
O 06 


% 

611 

612 

614 

615 
016 
617 
6(8 
6(9 
620 
6n 

622 

623 

624 

625 

626 


627 

028 

629 

630 

631 



Manjwar 

Mankar 

Mariney 
Manat pawar 
Mvar 


• •• 

. 

• * • 
• •4 


MX 


Ml 

I • • 


“t 


• ••* 





• 44 


* • * 

.•a 

Ml 


M* 


• •• 
♦ M 
« • 
4*4 
«• • 


4*4 

aa* 

U» 

4*1 

• • 


Ml 

44 * 


• • 

441 



# -* 


• •4 


•n> 

444 


•f* 


A lul. castf of Beldar 
Included in Mali 
L'nclassed 
i in !ude<| in Cond 
Do Lodhi. 

A caste 

Included in Lurhia (UchJar). 

A caste 

Inrludcd in Londhuri. 

A caite 

Included in Nuttia. 

Da N’atb Ijoei). 

Do Mochi (Chamari 
A caste. 

Included in Gond 
Do Mala 
Do. Colla (Ahir). 

Unchtssed. 

Included in Brahman 
A sub-caste of Chitari. 

Included in Nii Nagpur anti Chanda), Malluli 
(Saugor and Kawanfha rod 
Nahal (Oihitxhvnra). 

Do Kcwat 
Do Mali. 

D* Karan Malum si 
Do. Mchru. 

Do. Mehra. 

A sub-caste of Bania 
Included in Kewat. 

Do. Desurali 
Do. Mannewa- 
Urn lasscd 
Included in Kewat 
Do Kewat. 

Do Kewat. 

Unclassed. 

Included in Komti. 

A caste. 

Included in Kol 
A castr 
A caste. 

A caste. 

1 111 !tided in Brahman 
A caste. 

included ill Manihar. 

A caste 

Included In Maubhao. 

Do- Madgi. 

A caste 
A caste, 
included in Nai. 

Do Moghi.i (Panlhi . 

Da Manihai 
A caste. 

Included in Dhiro.tr (Balaghat. ftajpui. 

Bilaspur ant 1 Bastor) ami 
Kewat ‘aakii; 

Do Kewat 
Do Korku. 

Do M.mnetvar 
A sub-caitt of Mala 
Included in Mali 




















App. C.] 


cast tr. 



5*>9 


S«fi«l No 

N-.li. ul On, 


Ca*i» in «klcL 


Marat ha 

' ~W' 

*•1 


A carte 

$33 

Maria 


• • . 

Inrludrd in Gond 

$34 

$35 

63O 

Marori 

«• » 

.. A caste 

Mar wan 


•• »< 

ln< hided 111 Banin. 

Milbewal 

••4 

• « ' 

Do. Beldar 

637 

Mu'Iiura 

*•« 

••• 

Do Madgi 

0^3 

Matbwnsi 

•M 

... 

Do. Uairagi 

•>39 

Matkoda 

•H 

44 .1 

Do. Odde (Bcld.v), 

640 

Mntara (Bhataram) 


Do. Bbat 

04« 

Mat raj 

••• 

J 

• ••1 

Do. Be tils r 

642 

Madura 


Uurlasted. 

O4 3 

Medari 



Included in Bator 

*44 

Medra 

a 99 

..i 

U n classed 

645 

Mrghwar 



Included in Mala 

646 

Mohan 



Do. Mebtar. 

04,' 

Mehra 


A caste. 

64* 

649 

Mehtar 


A caste. 

Mcndori 



Unclassed 

O30 

Mcwati 


a • • 

A ca.tr 

651 

Mini ha 


4*4 

A cub-cute of Nat 

052 

Mirasi 


• » 

A cade. 

O53 

Mochi 

1 - 

«*» 

4 4 . 

A sub-caste of Chaniar. 

054 

Modak 



Included in Halwal. 

$55 

Modi Pardei-hi 

t>r 

. •• 

Do Bania. 

656 

Moghia 

%•» 


A sub-caste ol Pardhl 

«57 

Moghwar 



Included in Mil*. 

658 

059 

Momio 

9 99 

## 

A caste. 

Mondi 

• •• 


Included in Madgi. 

OOo 

Mori 

• •• 


A sub-caste of Bajpul 

CO 1 

Mow.11 

^•4 


A caste. 

662 

Mowas. 


«4« 

A sub-castc ot Korku. 

663 

Mtidlivar 



Included in VclluUn 

664 

Muihar 


99 4 

Do Bhuiya. 

6O5 

Mukcri 



A raste. 

666 

Manila 



A tribe 

& 

M unia 


* . . 

Included in Oetvali 

Mumirwar 

• • • 

•• 

Do. Kapewar. 

A »ub-caste o( Kariibi. 

669 

Mo mi 



670 

Mursri 

* •« 

• 4« 

Included In Marar VVtpUw; i"J Mxvwi 
f BhaniLirs 1 

671 

Murha 



A caste. 

672 

Maria 

M * 

< 4 « 

Included in Gond. 

$73 

M uriknwji 


. , 

Unrlasvd. 

674 

Murkanda 

•99 


Included iu Kaikan. 

$75 

Mtitmi 



A c-ute. 

676 

N'aga 

• 99 

444 

Included in Gosain 

$77 

Nagarcbi 
Nahadia (.Valmt 


«• • 

Do. Gond. 

O7# 

») 


Unclassed 

O79 

Nabal 

99 * 


A sub-caste ol Korku- 

680 

Nahar 



Included in Batgu. 

Do. Dangi 

681 

Naharkia 


- - 4 

682 

Nahote 



\. suh-cacie of Rajimi 

683 

Nai 

• •• 

♦ H 

A caste. 

6S4 

Naldu 

••• 

Included in Balija 

6*5 

Naik 

_ 


Do Banjani 

686 

N’aksia 

• •• 


A caste. 

687 

NaUxuul 

• • • 


A »nb-caste ol l.oh»r 

6S8 

NanaLshahi 

• •• 


A cute. 

f»»9 

Naogluna 

Naoda 

9-9 9 


Included in Knl 

690 

••• 


A caste 

691 

692 

Nat 



A caste 

Nath 

• •• 

• •• 

A *ob-ca»te ol Jogi. 

693 

Natuu 


»• 

Do Ns! 

69» 

Nattrn 

_ 


Do Nat 

695 

Nctnawat 



Included in Uairagi 

A sub-caste 0! Mala. 

696 

Netkaoi 

— 

• • 

























*1 No 

697 

608 

700 

.701 

70 2 

703 

7°4 

705 

706 

|3 

709 

710 

711 

712 

7*3 

7M 

7«5 

716 

$ 

7*0 

720 

721 

722 

723 

724 

725 

72f» 

3 

729 

73 u 

73» 

733 

733 

734 

735 

736 

737 

73& 

739 

74o 

74« 

743 

743 

744 

743 

746 

747 

74S 

749 

750 

75* 

733 

753 

754 


CASTE. 


[App. C. 


Name <il Ceil; 


• •I 

• •• 


Niha 
Nihal 
N i ha loo 
Nilkar 
Ntinia 
Oaka 
Ojha 
Ooparl 
Otari 
Pah 
Pallia 
P.vlnr 
Pahad 
Paha) wan 
Paha.* 

Paik 
Pale war 
Pan 
F'anara 

Paudial 
Pandarani 
Pandhari 
Pandra 
PariL'ul 
Panhara 
Panjabi 
Panics 
Pansari 
Paraimmarth 
Parbhn 
Pardcahi 
Pardhan 
Pardhi 
Part'tha 
Pariah 
Pari a 
Parka 
Parwani 
Parwar 
Pasari 
Pasi 
Pastari 
Patail 
Patntni 
T’athak 

Pathari (Hindu 
Pathari 
Pathia or Padia ... 
Patra 

Patwa ... 

Patwi 

Prrki 

Phnagi 

Pbul Mai. 

Phulwar 

Pillcy 

Pindhari 

Pinjara 

Panwar 

Purad 

Kaghubansi * ... 
Raghvi 

Raf 

Raja 

Raj Held ax 

Raj Bhaina ,. 




it. 


... 


. •• 


C&itc iii which ArnsIfUitntirti 


included in Nai. 

Do. Nahar (Baigj* 

Do ftahal (Korku). 

Do Rangari. 

A caste 

Im lu<lc<J la Goad 
Do. Gond. 

Do Odde (Bddar) 

A cash- 

Included in Gaud*. 

A sub-caste ol Mali. 
Included in Banian. 

Do. Mali 

Do Nat, 

Do Mali. 

A taste. 

A sub-caste of Dhimar. 
Included in Ganda. 


Do. 

Barai. 

Do. 

Sonar. 

Do 

Bairagi 

Do. 

Pindhari. 

Do 

Mali 

Do. 

Basdewa. 

Do. 

Barai. 

Do 

Khntri. 


... 


~i 


A caste. 

Included in Barai 
Da Bairagi. 

A sob-caste of Kaya.ll. 
Included in Rajput 
Do. Gond. 

A caste. 

Included in Dhobi 
Do Mala 
Do. Gond 
A caste. 

Included in Par war (Elania 
A sub-caste of Bania 
Included in Barai. 

A caste. 

Included in Bi&hnoi. 

Do. Mali. 

Do. Patwa 
Do. Brahman 
Unclassed. 

Included in Gond. 

Do. Saiuia. 

Do. Patwa. 

A caste. 

Included in Patwa. 

A sub-caste of Balija. 
Included In PeTki (Balija), 
Do. Mall. 

Do Mali 

Do. Golla (Aliirj. 

Bahaa, 
of Raiput. 
Included in Bidur. 

A sub-caste of Rajput 
Included in Rajput. 

Do. Betdar. 

Do 
Do 
Do. 



















App. C.] 


CASTE. 


3»* 



Shrill Xf>. 


Ct«c id which »rralc*rr.util. 


7 6 J 
764 

$ 

767 

768 

769 
77*-“ 
77* 
77-J 

773 

774 

775 
77° 
777 
77 ^ 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

$ 

$ 

789 

790 

79» 

792 

793 

794 

795 

79O 

797 

798 

2S 

801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 

811 
8.2 
»'3 

8.4 

813 

8.6 

R«7 

818 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823 

8=4 

826 


Raibhar 
Raj Bhat 
Raj Goad 
Rajjhar 
Raj Kumbar 
Raj Patdhan 
Raiput 

Rajput Oikbil 
Raj war 
Raniosi 
Ramsanchi 
Ran gar* 

Rangari ... 

Rangcni ... 

Rangrca 

Ranjit 

Raniiei 

Rao 

Kao Bhat 
Riot t Icy 

Kautia ' 

Ravra (Ranu) 

Rawat 

Reddi 

Rcdka ... 

Rohidas 

RobilU 

Saiihan .. r 

Sadho 

Sadhwar 

Salgapntba 

Sailsabi 

Sain 

Saia 

Saltarwar 

Sat.-war 

Sail 

Salki 

Sanayaai 

Sanjogi 

Sankhua 

Sansia 

Saota 

Saotcli 

Sarangla 

Sarbbangi 

Sarmadgi • •• 

Sarodi 

Sarwadi (Surw.uliri) 
Satan! 

Saur — 

Saw am 

Sawara Klnitia »«* 
Srdban 

Selawat .. * 

Set a wa rani 
Sctwal 

Sethi or Sctti ... 
Shegadi 

Sheshtl Karnatn ... 
Shikari 

Shribhadra Naravan 

Shri Raj 
Shriwant 


• •. 


A caste. 

Included in Bbal. 

Do. Gond. 

A caste. 

Included in Kumhar. 

Do. Gond. 

\ caste. 

A *ob-«.»>tc of Rajput. 

Included in Bbuiy*. 

A caate. 

Included in Bairagi. 

Do. Raugari. 

A caste 

Included in Rangari. 

Do. Chhipa. 

Do. Jat. 

Do. Kunbl. 

Dix Bhat. 

Da Bhat. 

Do. Kurtni. 

Do Kol. 

Do Ghost. 

A sub-caste of Ahir 
Included in Kaiiewar 
A caste. 

Included in Chamar 
A caste. 

Unclassed. 

Included in Bairagi. 

Do. Jftgi- 

Do, 1‘arblm (KnvastbJ. 
Unclassed 
Included In Fakir. 

Do. Chamar 
Do. Rajjwt. 

A sub-caste of KoslitL 
Included in Salcwar iKosbti). 


Solanki iRajput). 
Gocxin. 

w- 

Uliuiva. 


Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
A caste. 

Included in Dhanwar. 

Do. lelL 
Do. Kasbi. 

Do Bairagi 
Do. Bairagi. 

Da Joshi 

Da Nat- 

A caste. 

Included in Sawara. 

A tribe 

Included in Sawara. 

Un classed. 

Iiu lulled In Bchlar 
Do. Chamar. 

A sub-caste of Hania. 
Included in (Cbetti) Kape 
Do. Shaitan. 

Do. Karan Mabanti 
Da Bahelia. 

Da Bairagi. 

Do. Beld ar. 

Do. Ilxsulewa. 















3*2 


CASTE. 


[App. C. 



Ctte Ib mhlri uuJ{>u-*lril 


Siddl ISidbJ; 
Sidhira 
Sidra 
Sikh 
Sikligar 
Simp i 
Singana 
Singrod 
Sipti 
Sisodhia 
Sisria 
Sitharu 
Sokta, BhokU 
Solaha 
8*a Solapun 

843 Somnnth 

844 Sonar 




... 


I 


850 

8 S . 

853 

853 

854 

855 
356 

8^ 

»59 

860 

S6t 

363 

863 


867 

368 

869 

870 

! 7 ' 

? 7 * 

873 

I 74 

! 75 

876 


Sorulri 
SonjhaJa 
Sonihara 
Soniharia 
Sun Ur 


SudlmrC) 

Sudh 

Sudra Chctti 
Snkii 
Sumihi 
Sundi 
Sunjiiar 
Superdri 

U 4 

So pcm 
Smajban-i 
Suili 
Sutari 
Sutbxar 
Swail 
S64 I Takaia 

865 Tamasawalr 

866 Tamboli 
Tamers 
Tamil 

Tanga) Parhlin 
Tanti 
Tioolk 
Tawar 
Tasa 
Tctanga 
Telanga Balji 
Telanga Dora 

877 Telinga Sadarboi.. 

878 , TeH 
870 Tell Banuiii 

Tell Kasaria 
Tcli Mehlo 
Teliwn 
TUakur 
Thskur Hlut 
Thananati 
Thanri 
Thethwar 
ThoUi 
Tliuria 


ladudtd in Salcwar (Kouhtij, 

A caste. 

A caaic. 

Included in Sidhira. 

A caste 
A caate. 

Included in Darji. 

Do. Kurmi. 

Do. Kurmi. 

Do. Patwa. 

A sub-caste of Rajput 
Included in Kuobi. 

Do. Sidhira. 

Do. tthuiya. 

A caste 

Included in Solcwar (KcMhlf 
Do Jogi 

A caste. 

I'ndawd. 

Included in Scmjhan 
A caste. 

Included in Sonjhara. 

A sub-caste of Betd.u (Nmlhfin district;] 
and Mall (ChhstttsgarhV 
Included io Londbsri 
A caste. 

Included in Kapcwar. 

Undated. 

Included in Sundi. 

A caste. 

Included in Sonjhara 
Do Kashi. 

Do. Nat. 

A sub-caste of Rajput, 

Included in Mehra. 

Do Barhai 
Do. Sundi. 

Do. Mali 
Do. Rcldar. 

Do. Nat. 

Do. Barai. 

A ostr 

Included in Mala 

Do Parbhu (Kasast!*) 

A caste 
A caste 

A sub-caste ot Rajput 
Included In Chain. 








881 

883 

883 

884 
881 
886 

887 

888 
889 


?* 


• 4 m 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A caste 
Included in Teli. 


Balija. 

Baliia. 

Wlama. 

Palewar (Dhimar, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

L‘tic fussed 
Included in Rawat iAhirJ, 
Do. Good 

Do Baniara 


Tcli. 

Teh. 

Velama. 

Rajput. 

Bhat 

Gandhmnli.Tiuttiupal l 

















Aop. C.] 


r..\ ste 


V3 


So- 


N*ax oi Ctut. 






8ga 

893 

8 i >5 

896 


#99 
900 
'• 1 

902 

903 

904 

9^5 

906 

y°7 

908 

909 

910 

9 “ 

91] 

913 

914 
9«5 

yiO 

y»7 

918 

919 

9 ?o 

921 

922 
9 i 3 
y-4 
.,35 
y:6 

9*7 

y2S 

929 

930 
93 ' 


Ttrtnalle 


Tirora 

«•« 

Tivar 


Topic war 


Turi 

• ■ * 

Turkia 

»»* 

L'cJasi 

»•« 

Udcnti 

• •• 

Ujir 

• •• 

L’pad be 

... 

Uraon 


Uria 

»*• 

Uria Benatia 

Mi 

Uria Khaudait 


Utia 

• a* 

Valihya 


Vokkalia 

• a* 

Vanncr 


Vasarti 

• • • 

Vefcuna 

• •• 

Vcllalor 


Verahir (VcralJ 

• Ik 

Veralier 

ilk 

Vitbhatlra 

• M 

Virmushtl 

••• 

Vislma Karma 

Mk 

Wadar (Wadowar) 
Waetaya 

Wakkaliga 

tlk 

Waljl 


Waniara 

... 

Wanjari 

«k« 

Wargha 


Warncy 

• •• 

Waroo 

#•1 

Wataga 


Watari 

Ml 

Watkar 

... 

Yelama 

. . • 

Yrlamwar 

Ml 

Yenatnai (Ycotadi) 

Ycrukala 

Ml 


Cut® in wliLiii •r-*:j»ra»trd, 



A caste 

• *. 

Incladed in Kunbi. 

• • • 

A caste. 

• • ( 

Umi.vt.scd. 

• 1 

A caste. 


Included in Manibar. 


Do. Nanaksboht. 


Do. Kunbi, 

• » 

Do. Dhobi. 


Do Drab man. 

• ► - 

L>o. Dhangar-Oraon 


Do. Sarnia. 

■ • . 

Do Sansia 


Do. KbandaiL 


Do. Bania. 


Do. Bania. 


Do. Wakkaliga. 


Do. Dhobi. 

• • 

Do. Kurtni. 

• •• 

A caste 


Included in Y’ellalan. 

»• • 

Unclassed. 


Unclassed 


Included in Gosain. 


Do. Bairagi 


Do. Lobar. 


Do. Odde (Bcldar). 


A caste. 


A caste- 

III 

Included in Balija 


Do. Banpra. 


Do. Banpra. 


Do. Gosain, 


Do. Dhobi. 

• • 

UncUssed. 


Un classed. 


Included in Otari. 


Do. Otari. 


Do V’elama. 


Do. Velatna 

kk 

Undated. 

•« 

Included in Korva. 


4 * 


* 





t 


ScrtUut Pta* Nljpit P* tb 
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